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INTEODXJCTION. 

LoTEBS and Husbands! — The'wopshippers and the wor- 
shipped! — The slaves and the masters! — The humble 
and the mighty ! What a theme of intense and bound- 
less interest for the whole female world! Por who, 
while triumphing in the patient devotion of the lover, 
does not feel some misgivings as- to how it may be, when 
it is her turn to watch, to wait, to endure, to "love, 
honour, and obey!" And who, however happy in her 
choice, however lair her portion of domestic bliss, how- 
ever easy her yoke, however light her burden, does not 
look back with a wild and deep regret, to those bright 
days, when the kind and careful, but matter-of-fact, 
calculating, and, alas! fault-finding husband, was the 
adoring, the sanguine, the all-admiring lover P 

In vain, in vain. It is, alas ! quite certain, and it is 
proved every day by the experience of thousands, that 
the intimacy of domestic life, which frequently increases 
the warm and romantic devotion of the female heart, has 
a most refrigerating and disenchanting effect on the — 
yes ! we must say it (doubt it who will) — the less sublime 
affection of man I 

A great writer has said, treating of this very subject, 
that "custom comes with its inevitable curse;" and 
many men seem rather to pride themselves on the readi^ 
ness with which they cease to adore any object, he 
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familiar to their senses — yea, and to despise what they 
consider a sort of spaniel attribute of woman — the power 
of loving on, and onen more and more fondly, in spite of 
weaknesses revealed, faults discovered, unkindnesses, and 
even cruelties endured ! 

But, that it is truly noble or great, to be able to love, 
onliF as long bb novelty lasts, as the sensee are unsated, 
toii the eye unfamiliar with the charm, we must most 
positively deny; that surely is the loftiest power of 
fancy, which can invest with a thousand subtle associa- 
tions and ideal eharms— 

** The primrose by the river^s brim," 

The every-da]r companion, the fire-side friend! — thcit 
is the noblest imagination which can discover some new 
charm in the most familiar face f — some new music in 
the most familiar voice, some new virtue in the most 
closely studied and best known oharaeter! — All^ ook- 
BTAVOT IS btbbvqth! All inconstancy — hear it^ ye 
seof^rs who pride yourselves on what jcnt fancy is a 
delicate epicureanism of taste, and a poetical love of 
variety and of change, — axi. nrooinsTAKOT iswB/kKKBSS ! 
1%e clinging devotion you are haughtily pleased to re- 
cognise in woman, even while you affect to demise it, 
does not always arise from blindness to your faults, 
grovelling passion for your persons-, or the weak reliance 
of the parasite plant, that clings to the noble tree it 
adorns and destroys. No ! you are often loved (little a» 
you deem it) because you need so much the comfort, 
the protection, the watchful tenderness of woman's love ! 
Because, however gifted, lofty, and independent may 
seem the man she loves^ woman knows and feels that the 
world ioill forsake, its objects disappoint, man rival and 
betray; and that he, the mighty and the scornful, has 
nothing real to depend upon but woman's love — nothing 
J^m to cling to but woman's constamcy — ^nothing of 
certain shelter but woman's bosom ! 

Yes ! in woman's love (even for the loftiest) there is*a 

tender, a provident, a protecting anxiety, partaking of 

the nature of maternity ; and often the glorious attributes 

with which she perseveres in investing some &ln idol^ 

ire a proef^ no#(^his^ greatnesB> or glory, but of tha lofti- 
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Again, her readiness to forpre cannot be a psoa£af 
^v^edkntfssv since the more she forgives,, the more she 
GOj^ the iLll Fowerfol, the All Wise, the All Qood ! 

It 19 a very low, mundane, and corsair pride, tha pride 
in iKDgeaziee and in^ the Satanic incapability; o£ forgiving^! 

There is nothing, so sublime as a {Hrompt and entiie 
forgiveness. The ^eat Johnson never seems uomnaU as 
ft moralist, as when he talks of delighting in » ^'0>od 
hater;" and every true Christian henri responds to^ lbs 
paet'r.exclamat]0] 



" To err is human, to foi^ve dlTine.** 

Man need not then gloiy so much, that, neither ascan 
iodividiial nor as a race, he can ever forgive a.frailfej, os 
take » penitent to Ma bosom! nor need womaa be 
ariiamed to own, that however wronged, neglected^ ov 
oatraged, her heart is ever prone to forgive!- 

!Bbwever, this we must own, that the samewomanwho 
is extreme to mark what is done amiss by a. lover, is often 
ready and eager to put l^e most favourable construction 
on aU that emanatea' from a husband— -and in tiiia she is 
surely wise. One must yield, one must obey, one mxuA 
follow ; and when once the wife has sensibly made up 
her mind to be that one — snd where she cannot do so, 
she has not only erred, but perjured herself— she canziort 
do better than ouUivate a habit of faith and reliance on 
him whom she hoe chosen^ knowing that both the laws of 
Gh)d and man had appointed him as her guide, her com- 
forter^ her protector. 

But with the lover there is no such duty. Woman 
cannot be too cautious^ too watchful, too exacting in her 
choice of a lover, who, from the slave of a few weeks or 
months — ^rarely years — ^is to become the master of her 
future destiny, and the guide, not only through all time, 
bnt perhaps eternity ! 

What madness then to sufier the heart to be taken 

ca^hre by beauty, talent^ grace, fascination, before the 

reason is convinced of the soundness of principle, the 

parity of fidth, the integrity of mind of the future 

hmbiind* 
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It is not alwavB the all-enduring, devoted, and im- 
passioned lover who makes the kindest, the most atten- 
tive and forbearing husband. 

We have often seen the coldest inattention, the most 
mortifying disparagement, the most insulting incon- 
stancy, follow, even in the first months of matrimony, 
on the most romantic devotion and blindest adoration of 
courtship. The honeymoon seems to exhaust every drop 
of honey, and leave nothing but stings in the jar. 

Again, the lover who dares to be a man, and to " hint 
a fault, and hesitate dislike," even though the happiness 
of his whole life seems to him at stake,-^-one who may 
forget a bouquet, or neglect a compliment, arrive a few 
minutes too late, or be disinclined for a waltz or a polka, 
not admire a fashion, or disagree with a sentiment, — such 
a lover, despicable and indifferent as he is pronounced to 
be by astounded mammas and indignant aunts (jealous 
for their daughters and nieces as for themselves), — and 
far as he falls short of romantic sisters' and young 
friends' exacting notions, — may turn out the best of good 
husbands after all ! 

If he dared to be a man when he had everything to 
gain, he will not be a coward when he has, in the world's 
opinion, nothing to lose. 

We say the world — because, in our own estimation, 
every married pair, even after the indissoluble knot is 
tied, have still much to lose, if they risk one iota of the 
trust, the confidence, and the tenderness of those whose 
mere freedom they have enchained for life. 

The tale, then, to which we have given the title of 
"CoTJBTSHip AND WEDLOCK," and which treats, of 
course, of varieties of both species, and of woman as the 
^' wooed and the won" in courtship and in wedlock, will, 
we hope, be found to contain both precept and practice, 
example and warning. 

If any should find a few hints for converting a devoted 
lover into a kind and constant husband, and for retaining 
in the love of that husband something of the ardent 
attention of the lover, we have not written, nor have 
they read, in vain. 

Although our French neighbours are wisely afraid of 
^hey cleverly call exces de pri^oenances^ and although 
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there is no doubt that, however well meant, a taciiesB 
exuberance of affection, and a lavish and indiscriminate 
use of le8 petits 80tn8, is wearying, irritating, and dis- 
enchanting to that petulant, spoilt creature, man! yet, 
in the married state, kindness, warm, watchful, and sin- 
cere, should be every wife's rule of action ; and though 
some moralists tell her to oppose strength with cunning, 
never to own a fault, or to disclose more than is per- 
fectly convenient to her ; yet would we advocate candour 
and perfect truth as the only real safeguards in the long 
run. ''Kindness and candour!" — ^these should be the 
motto of married life, for man and woman top. 

How seldom they are such, let thousands of wedded 
pairs blush to own, and trace to that deficiency the 
greatest and most complicated of miseries, — the miseries 
of wedded life. 

No ! as the poet says, — 

" With caution choose, but then be fondly kind : 
The niggard heart that but by halves is given, 
Deserves no place in Love's delicious heaven." 

But at the same time that woman yields her warm 
young heart to the novel and entrancing delight of loving 
(often^ alas! "not wisely but too well"), let it be the 
study of reason, before her senses are enthralled, her 
mind subdued, and her spirit taken captive, to choose 
with caution. 

Soundness of principle, and purity of faith ! if she is 
secure of these, she cannot go wrong ; but what brilr 
liancy of intellect, what beauty or grace, what wealth, or 
what position, can atone to a Christian woman for the 
frightful discovery that she is "unequally yoked" with 
an unbeliever, and the result (A such an union let 
our readers trace in the story of Coubtship and 
Wbmock. 
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^hn i(Mre ^df iailes » inherenlt in almost ' C w oi y biimaa 
tmeari t— *w»mgii, wko feel on a31 subjects ntDiw acutefy, 
if^ijtft^anire deepl^y^ than sieq, scarry this pvedileetk>n(iiuv 
tiier, and oftrai acbiere the ridieulouB in Aiming at the 
sublime, ^ej smile at this foUj in our Transathintic 
neighbours, who, with their national spirit of exaggero* 
"tion, exhibit all the foiUes they ha^e inberfted £rom 
their " English mamma,*' so magnified, that 'like inseeta, 
seen through ^e hydro-oxygen microscope, ire aio dis- 
gusted with what would scarce have attrad^d o«r notioQ, 
oi:, at wcMTst, t>nly have raised a smile ! An innkeepei^.8 
wife, who glories in her husband's being hailed as s 
general, while he serves his customers, appears to us a 
very ridiculous specimen of vulgar vanity, and yet, every 
would-be fine English lady, who courts some question- 
able baronet^ some roue peer, or worse .still, some 
** baron," " comte," or " marquis," and would rather 
giiie her daughters to any one of them {little as ahe 
loKms of i^m) than to some eterUny man of iffor^ in 

arery sense (if only a plain Mr« ), this lady, diough 

tiiA ao grossly ridiculous as Mrs. G-en«*al Boni&oe,*' 
across the water, is, at hearty as vain and as vulgar — 
and so much the more blameable, as her opportunities 
of forming juster •estimates, have been neglected and 
ianpiaed. 

Some few seasons ago, two very pretty girls madie 
Mieir debut An London. They belonged to that large 
and ever-increasiug class, which scorns to be called df 
file middle, and yet^htch the highest scarcely recog- 
IUB6S — ^people who contrive to get presented — who may 
be seen once or twice at Almack*s, trying to look as 
much at ease, as if they were habitues there (among the 
ilite^ but not of the Slite), people who lose no oppor- 
tunity of knowing a lord, no matter whether in his 
nonage or his dotage^ a young boy or an old ^or^— people, 
in short, of the "aspiring class" — very uncomfortable 
neople they are, and very uncomfortable people to know 
""uerally living beyond their incomes, too obsequious 
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or too cool, just as tkej fanqj you a mfmehody <xr a 
i«^kidW—*ofteii sadly oat in their lattoriafcimis, md witwapt 
offenm&g and atoning, eDDiting «nd repeUing— *olimb]ng 
and fltumbliag bj tarBs! Poor Mfs. Ordel — ^Mn* 
Colonel Orde/' aa she imd the '▼ery bad taste 1h> -write, 
or nlber print herself on her ^cards — ^was a pretty, and 
clever, and would have been a charming woman had «he 
belonged to any other class, and had she cultivated any 
Cither taste, than for titles and fine people ! 

She loved her daughters with an afiection, at onoe 
lively and intense, and would hare made any .sacrifice to 
their happiness, but that of this -^'ruling passion" of her 
heart, ^t had been irritated into action, and increased 
to morbidity, by what she considered the brilliant mar- 
riages of her nieces, the "Beauchamp girls,'* as she 
always slightingly called them, who, with less Jbeauty, 
less fortime, and few^ accomplishments than her own 
Bosalie «id Jeannetta possessed, had by means ^f a 
ffoad introduction, and a had ambition, married, the one 
an old, decrepit, dissipated peer, the other an ItaHan 
marquis, attached to an embassy, with nothing real 
about him but his enormous appetite, his insolent and 
public inconstancy, his furious passions, and ^is per- 
fectly artistic talent in making up a bald, sallow, ravage, 
dark-looking ^eleton, into a bkuid, graceful, Jblooming, 
elegant cavalier. 

All that >£lature had done towards this result was Ihe 
bestowing on him a very tall, .majestic, large^boned 
frame, a pair of lustrous black ^es, and a showy nose. 
Art suppUed a ventilating perruque, on which both hair 
and head were so perfect, the imposition was not only 
never detected, but never even suspected. Art djeif 
with corresponding glossy black, the grisly eye-browBy 
moustaches, and whiskers, tinted the ehe^ and lips, 
supplied two dassling rows of pearly 4;eeth, founded to 

d9<^ion the hcdlowed, lanky €orm, and sent forth 
irred, be-braided, covered wii^ orders, and fragrant 
of heliotrope, the Marchese di Castefamovo— the admired 
of all admirers, the envied of the men, the courted of the 
women, and who, two hours before he )left the temple cf 
art (his dresnng'*room), was a squalid^faraaken fwxaok— 
bald, tootMe8s,'old, and ugly ! 
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Still he was the Marquis de Gastelnuovo, attache to 
one embassy, and expecting to be himself an ambassador, 
receiyed at court, and feted everywhere ; and such as he 
was, in reality, some thirty years her senior, Louisa 
Beauchamp, at eighteen, fell desperately in love with 
him, bestowed herself and her ten thousand pounds 
upon him, and was considered by all her English friends 
to have made a brilliant match, almost equal in splendour 
to that of her sister Augusta, whose husband, though an 
English peer, had none of the personal advantages of 
the marquis, whose bald head glistened like a new-born 
mushroom * whose nose and chin approximated sadly ; 
who cared more for comfort than for show ; whose cor- 
pulence no belt restrained ; who never tried to please, 
but only to be pleased — made love to every pretty woman, 
because it amused him to do so, and married, from a 
mere freak, and because a nephew, whom he envied and 
disliked, admired the blooming Augusta, and asked her 
to "polk" with him; and the artful young husband- 
hunter having coldly declined, whispered into the ear of 
the old beau, " Does Captain Trevanion not know how 
much I prefer sitting by you, to dancing with him ? His 
conversation after yours is like luke-warm bucellas after 
iced champagne." 

The Earl of Tunbridge looked into the softly animated 
face of Miss Beauchamp. She gazed tenderly at him — 
" I'll marry, I'll have an heir yet, and cut out that 
puppy," he thought. He proposed, was joyfully ac- 
cepted, and, at the end of a month, Augusta became 
Countess of Tunbridge. 

Throw the bridal veil over both those weddings. It 
is not yet time to lift it, and to ask, what lies beyond 
those piles of silver favours, orange wreaths, gay trotM' 
seauxj glittering gems, and white kid gloves ? At pre- 
sent, all we know is, that envy whitened the very lips 
that tried to smile congratulation ; that every letter of 
every female friend or foe of the Beauchamps was full 
of nothing but these splendid matches ; that L^dy Beau- 
champ was in a fever of ecstasy, though left alone in her 
glory, for the marquis took his bride at once to his 
palazzo at Elorence, and the Earl of Tunbridge carried 
Ids countess and his chronic rheumatism to Baden-Baden. 
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And of all whose beads these nuptials filled with 
schemes ; of all whose hearts, in consequence, beat high 
with emulation, none, perhaps, surpassed the aunt of 
the brides, whose daughters, Kosalie and Jeannetta, had 
officiated amoug the bridesmaids, and whose appearance 
had elicited so much admiration, that their mother 
resolved to accelerate, by one year, the projected and 
long-wished-for season of their introduction. 



CHAPTEE II. 

THE MOTHEB AND DAUGHTERS, AKD THE OLD 

SCOTCH AUNT. 

Mbs. Obde had a very handsome jointure, and her 
daughters six thousand pounds a-piece in actual posses- 
sion, as much more on their attaining their majority, and a 
reversionary interest in a thousand a-year, dependent on 
their mother's death, but which^ as she was of a good 
constitution and in the prime of life, it seemed probable 
would not very soon be theirs. Of this interest, the girls 
knew nothing, and they loved their mother so tenderly, 
that they would have hated the bare idea of any benefit 
to be purchased by her loss. 

It was at the close of the season that the brilliant 
weddings of the " Beauchapp girls*' had taken place, 
and Mrs. Orde having determined to introduce her own 
daughters next spring in London, resolved to pass the 
interval in improving to the utmost their personal and 
mental attractions. She was quite of Dr. Johnson's 
opinion, that "though there may be health without 
beauty, there is no beauty without health," and therefore 
she resolved to spend the autumn and the winter, which 
were to precede "the season in town," in that healthiest 
of all watering places, Brighton. 

Mrs. Orde herself was of Scotch descent, a Macpherson 
by name, and though bom and bred in England she had 
inherited much of the beauty, something of the accent, 
and many of the prejudices and peculiarities which dis- 
tinguish the daughters of Scotia. There is generally in 
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&e true Scotch elmracter, a «ort of simple «lirewineB8 
(or shrewd eimplicitj), a qnaint mixture of pride and 
humility, of gentleness and daring, of warmth of heart 
and reserre of manner, which make it, to our minds, as 
original as it is fascinating. All these peculiarities were^ 
however, much more prominently marked in the character 
of Miss Jenny Macpherson, an old Scotch aunt of Mrs. 
Orde's, who, haying outlived all her other relatives, lefb 
'' Bonnie G-lasgow " where she was, as she said, the 
" centre of a circle ! " (of old Scotch spinsters by the 
way) ^' to gie to her ain niece, and her dear grandnieces, 
the benefit o' her experience, and o' her countenance." 

Miss Jenny Macpherson, far too proud to be indebted 
to any one, insisted on making a fair remuneration for 
her board, lodging, and an occasional *' cast in the corrige." 
She was quick, kind, proud, very irascible, vain of her 
by-gone charms — of some pretensions to literary taste 
(albeit old-fashioned in her notions), and gloriously proud 
ef her own sex. 

Looking upon woman as the best, and therefore the 
most finished work of the creation, warmly sympathizing 
with the Flora M'lvors, the Helen M'Q-regors of her 
land, and upholding independence of character and men- 
tal superiority throughout the female world ; pitying the 
gentle, and despising the meek among her sex; dignified 
enough, when any fiattery was addressed to herself per- 
sonally, but very accessible to any praise, however hyper- 
bolical and enthusiastic, when her sex was its object. 
In proportion to her habit of over-rating woman, was 
that of under-rating man, whose place in the creation she 
attributed to brute force, whose weaknesses she delighted 
in pointing out, whose attentions she professed always 
to have despised, and about whom she genersdly con- 
cluded by saying — " Indeed, niece Orde, had these na* 
been my sentiments fra* early girlhood, and hod I,amang 
hosts of' admeerers, found ain I could conscientiously 
vow to * love, honour, and obey,' I'd moo be, na a hale, 
harty, independent speenster, "wi* a widl o* my ain, and a 
gude name o* my ain, but some puir, sickly, .worn-out 
wife of some tyrant mon, wi* disobedieitt sons io pro- 
Teede for, and helpless dochters to<marry. I'd hfue na* a 
penny at my ain command^ nor git san^ nor a bill paid, 



withot a grudge and a grunt, and I'd na' hae the pride 
o' writing mysel' Janukj Maq)henson to the end, or of 
kenning that that spotleBS name will gang wi' me to the 
grave, and brighten up ^the coffin lid o* the last o' her 



To thew and similar xemnkBy Mrs. Orde, a woman •of 
'Uie world, who bad been onaigr yean a wi&, witfaoat 
beiiig a alare, JKymetimes replied with a itrength of azgu- 
ment which annned all the energies of the old Scotch 
JipiiMtor, and vhat pixt her ioto a violent passion; hut 
mmre inquBuikj she oolj emiled at what 'tshe considered 
m oU miaid's spite against msiD^ind, and tried to coun- 
tsvact ihd lafluence of such rebellioas sentiments bj 
fointiqg <out to her .daughtera how easily woman 

"'ChurmB "by aoeepting, by submittiiig bwsjb, 
Aad las her humour matt, whcai ehe ob^s.** 

This common policy suited well enough the gentle, tem- 
porizing nature of pretty Bosalie Orde, who inherited 
ner mothers fair hair, blue eyes, soft features and 
feminine nature (we use feminine in the common accep- 
tation of the term) ; but Jeannetta was cast in a different 
mould; frank^ daring, romantic, true to the heart's core, 
and proud as Miss Jenny Macpherson herself, but of a 
pride less tinged with caricature — Jeannetta scohied the 
policy which bids her sex to *' stoop to conquer/' which 
iipholds cunning as woman* s best resource, and makes 
TnmuBuvring not only a work of necessity, but a labour of 
love. She did not share her aunt's absurd and crotchety 
notions of woman's superiority and man's insignificance; 
buiiflhe insisted on equality^ possibly because her frank 
nature, proud spirit, and brave heart convinced her that 
she, individually, at least had, like Elizabeth, the heart of 
a Mng, and felt strong in her own internal conviction 
that Seneca erred in believing there is a sex in the soul. 
Her beauty, inherited from her father (the brave 
Colonel Orde, whose bones whitened on a foreign soil)^ 
was of the Flora M'lvor school, and perfect of its kind^ 
and the few who had been fortunate enough to see the 
forthcomii^ beauties, declared that neither Minna and 
Brend^, nor any other brunette and blonde, of poetry or 
romance^ could more sweetly represent " Night and 
Morning,** than did Bosalie and Jeannetta Orde. 
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CHAPTEE in. 

FIEST LOVE." 

They were a very happy and a very meny party, were 
the Ordes and Miss Macpherson, during this lovely 
autumn at Brighton, located in one of the handsomest 
houses on the Marine Parade ; the beautiful sea '' ever 
varying, yet still the same," delighting them by its 
grandeur when they wearied of watching the gay triflers, 
riding, driving, walking, bowing, ogling, jesting, co- 
quetting and sentimentalizing on the parade, beneath 
their windows. When sick of the artificial smile, the 
empty laugh, the vacant stare; "the flatteries paid to 
fellow worms." It was delightful to Jeannetta to see the 
sun go down in golden glory like a dying king, and the 
moon rise like our own fair queen, chaste and mild, 
in silver purity, to reign in the old monarch's place. 
Then did she love to watch the court of stars that 
gathered round her, and the silver tokens she gave, in 
queenly bounty, to every bowing wave ; then every sail 
that shone in the distance had a charm for her fancy, and 
every cloud that stole over the moon's fair face thrilled 
her with sweet memories of "Alp, the Renegade," or 
passionate " Corinne." 

Meanwhile her kind, fond mother sate by the bright 
fire, always welcome on an autumnal evening at Brighton, 
her fingers busy with some gay silken web, her fancy with 
a gayer still, woven of the threads of her young daughters' 
destinies, and pretty Eosalie enjoyed the while some 
sprightly tale of modem life by Mrs. Trollope or Mrs. 
Grey, and Miss Macpherson revelled in some old romance 
where woman was duly adored, or worked Joan of Arc 
in coloured worsteds, as a jpendant to a gorgeous screen 
representing Queen Bess before the Eort at Tilbury. 
And well did the whole scene prove how happy women 
can be, if man will but let them, or as Miss Jenny said, 
"let them alane." "For my part, niece Orde," she 
would often exclaim, " the introduction of ain mon into 
a happy hame o' females, seems to me much like that o' 
the auld serpent into the garden of Eden — ^wi' mon comes 
vanity, envy, jealousy, heart-burnings, bock-bitings. 
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weeping and gnashing o' teeth. My proud darling 
Jeannetta, and my sweet smiling Bosalie ! Ah niece 
Orde, when once some wily suitors darken these doors, 
Jeannetta will grow tame, and Eosalie flighty ; ye'll see 
the proud Jane fade in the ain, sweet Psyche in the ither ; 

e'll ken na mair that ye hae twa dochters, nor I that I 

ae twa grond nieces." 
The good-humoured Mrs. Orde smiled at these dark 
prophecies, which she inwardly considered as the crot- 
chets of a disappointed old maid, and longed none the 
less, as she laughingly told Bosalie, to see some suitors 
who were really likely to siitj not darken the doors but 
brighten the fire-side ! 



I 



CHAPTEE IV. 



love's TOTJKa DEBAM. 



How silently, how mysteriously, and ofben how uncon- 
sciously to herself, does woman admit into her proud, 
young heart, that yague, indefinite, and peculiar interest, 
which, if the chances of life permit, ripens into first and 
passionate love ! Already unknown to themselves, and 
unsuspected by mother or great aunt, trembles at each 
young heart that strange delicious emotion which makes 
the proudest queen a weeping slave, and the merriest, 
vainest flirt the amusing, self-disparaging, and meditative 
maid. "• 

From that bay window which commanded at once the 
gay parade and solemn sea, and where Jeannetta (book 
in hand) so delights to sit, and where to all outward 
seeming she sate as at first, the proud young beauty ! 
in maiden meditation, fancy-firee — even in that retreat, 
the boy-god's shaft has grazed if not quite pierced her 
bosom. Among the many idle worshippers of idle 
beauty, who glance or gaze, accordingly as they are 
polished or rude, at that small head of classic mould, 
with its profusion of raven hair braided in waves over 
that proud, white brow, and gathered behind those small 
and beautiful ears, falling in rich and plaited loops on 
the Bwan-like throat — among the many whose admiration 
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doer not mdoce tlie nuudea td Ttam her eyesi froist Iwr 
osgroanng book, there im one strange contrast^ whoim 
approach she fettla^ even though she acaroely seas it, and 
whose earnest but timid gaze, as he glides pail^ is aa» 
swered by a. flutter at the heart, and a sudden rose upeii 
tiie cheek It was easy to perceive that the* oiijeci of 
this vague and secret interest was a foreigner^ ibe 
tallest of three handsome-looking men^. who; were con- 
stantly on the parade — ov walking, driving, xiding^, or 
shopping', by some strange chance ot design, wheievar 
the Ordes were to be metv Yes, the tallest and most 
distinguished of these strangers seemed to Jeamiettaffer 
romantic fancy, the • very peHection of manly beniirp— 
and indeed, though many found fault with the expression 
of his countenance, none could deny the perfection of 
both his face and form. In short, the pecuharities which 
offended others, were what peculiarly fascinated Jean- 
netta — a seriousness which sometimes approached to 
sternness, and a pride which often boarded on hauteur, 
sometimes even on disdain — these were sure to displease 
the mediocre, who, conscious of mediocrity, saw ini thest 
an assumption of superiority. Nxjt so Jeannetta-: ar 
kindred pride in herself, and scorn of all that was meaof 
and common-place (that is to say, of the mass of aasa 
and womankind), established a sympathy between herself 
and the haughty stranger, the moment their glances met; 
and the power of the brightest sun upon the blackest 
frost was not greater tiian that of Jeannetta*s one furtiie 
glance, on that majdrtic, scornful face ! A softness; 
amounting almost to tenderness, and a deference that 
had in it something almost adoring, replaced his proud 
reserve as he made way for Jeannetta to examine: a print 
he had been looking at in the public library, and ke 
stooped and actually smiled (as the proud only can 
smile), in restoring to her a card-ease she had dropped 
in her confusion. Jeannetta noted nothing of his cofli*- 
paniona, whom Bosalie and Mrs. Orde admired finr 
b^ond him, whom they at once nicknamed ^ The 
Corsair I" One of these was a stout, middle-aged man 
of handsome face and portly figure, moustached, whis- 
kered, and bebradded ; and the othi^, a li^t, elegant-look^ 
ing 6^091^ gracefdl, smiling andoourteoos; Jeannetts:dtd 



hearih/ejQXBagep one call '*The Gonsir " OnoBalYeyaud 
did see.i^fethe lume he teiced in ** the book '* was Le 
Comte de Montfaucon — but she knew not» till Boaalie 
said so, thai the middle-aged beau was Le Capitaine 
CrevecQBur^ and the younger one Le BaroxL de Saint 
l^liz. 



CHAPTBB V. 

bitj:!^ attktb Ain> bitail eovanrv. 

Ami Bbsalie Orde (a mueh merer general fiiTOiirite than 
the pvoud Jeannetta)j has she too, thrown away the fint 
interest of her heart, on one of whom she knows nothing, 
but that he is ''bom her foe," alike in land,^in habiti, 
and, more important still, in religion ? No \ of a nature 
far less lofty but more sensible, with far less of uaeleaa 
genius, but much more of available talent,, leas coa- 
manding, but far more winning, Bosalie saw nothing in 
these foreigners, with their dashing exterior and high- 
sounding names, to do more than proToke & smile at 
their evident admiration ! They could never cost Bosalie 
a sigh — there was a. dear old rector of the village, wheie 
Mrs. Orde'S' elegant country seat was situated, and this 
dear old rector had a dearer son 1 In childhood, he had 
been the playmate, and in early youth the companion of 
Jeannetta and of Bosalie ; and left motherless in infancy, 
kind-hearted Mrs. Orde had supplied to him for many 
years, by her gentle and judicious affection^ the parent 
he had lost. 

Old Br. Esdaile, his father, was a man of good family 
and good private fortune, independent of the excellent 
living, of which the advowson was settled on his only 
child, Qerard; imd Gerard Esdaile, a fine, manly youth, 
promising scholar,, and of a noble disposition, was cer- 
tainly a very fair match for either of the Misses Orde, or 
for any other young lady of similar birth and fortune. 
The old doctor was of this opinion, and so was Gerard 
himself. Mrs. Orde had entertained some notions of the 
kind (ini common with the whole neighbourhood of 
Woodbuxn), nntik theluckkss haas (lucklesa at least 
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for poor Gerard) when the Woodbum postman brought 
to W oodburn Hidl, the bag containing Ladj Beauchamp's 
triumphant announcement of her two daughters* brilliant 
conquests, their approaching nuptials, and an invitation 
to the Misses Orde to officiate as bridesmaids. 

Poor Mrs. Orde ! from that moment '* a change stole 
o'er the spirit of her dream ;" ambition, inmate, alas ! 
of almost every female breast, awoke from his long repose 
like a giant refreshed. Mrs. Orde was what is commonly 
called an amiable woman. She was kind and hospitable 
to her friends, passionately fond of her children, and 
very charitable to the poor; but she had many, nay, 
almost all the weakness of her sex. Ker quiet mode of 
life, since her widowhood, had not drawn these weak- 
nesses out, but there they lay, and started into life 
and full stature, as she read Lady Beauchamp's letter. 

There had ever been a smouldering jealousy between 
the sisters-in-law, (for such were Lady Beauchamp and 
Mrs. Orde). Eival beauties as girls, they were equally 
so as brides and wives ; and both, by a strange coin- 
cidence, were left widows, with two little gins, each 
little pair promisingly lovely ; and if Mrs. Orde's 
pecuniary position was the most eligible. Lady Beau- 
champ's connexions, as the widow of an old baronet, 
gave her some advantages, greater 6ven than those of 
wealth. The jealousy and rivalship, which had grown in 
each vain heart from girlhood, even to widowhood, in- 
creased tenfold, when each had two dearer selves to 
delight and to glory in, and both mothers fell into the 
mean and vulgar error, of disparaging her sister's children 
and of overrating her own. 

It must be owned that it was Lady Beauchamp who 
commenced this contemptible system, for she had not the 
native good nature and commonplace amiability of Mrs. 
Orde. Mrs. Orde's impulses were always kind ; and 
though she might be excited or provoked to evil, there 
was nothing consistently malicious or mean in her nature. 
It was always an effort to her to carry out any little re- 
venge she had planned. She was simple and unsuspect- 
ing too ; and would have been a very amiable woman and 
a very affectionate aunt, but for the evil example set, and 
the constant provocations given, by Lady Beauchamp. 
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Ladj Beaucbamp was interested, ambitious, proad, 
and mean at once ; Terj ill-natured, yet rather good- 
tempered — (no anomaly, though it sounds like one) — 
bitter in heart, but sweet in manner, wounding with 
coaxing words, and stabbing with a soft smile. She 
hated her sister-in-law, and she loathed her nieces ; the 
more so, as even to a mothet^s eye the Ordes, as they 
grew to womanhood, surpassed the " Beauchamp girls ' 
in stature, form, and face. They had inherited all their 
mother's jealousies, antf with interest; cousins seldom 
escape that wretched heritage of rivaiship and enyy ; and 
one of the strongest inducements to Miss Beauchamp to 
become the Countess of Tunbridge, to wed her eighteen 
summers and her budding beauty to seventy winters and 
a decrepitude which had nothing endearing, but all that 
was disgusting, was the thought, early suggested by her 
mother, of " the enry of aunt Orde, and the spite of 
both her cousins." 

This wretched feeling was stronger in the young girl's 
heart, fostered, guiltily fostered, as it had been from the 
very cradle, than even woman's natural love of prece- 
dence, or her delight in the pomps and yanities she 
swears so solemnly to abjure. 

From a marriage contracted through such motives, 
what can we expect ? " Do men gather grapes from 
thorns, or figs from thistles ?" Were not misery and 
disgrace ever the pale and haggard offspring of malice, 
of envy, and of revenge ? 

Alas ! alas ! what a fatal, what an awful power do we 
exert over each other! With what careless hands we 
hold, and twist, and knot, and tangle the threads of an 
immortal destiny ! How cruelly we polish, and we point 
words that may prove deadly weapons! The coaxing 
tone of ill-concealed triumph in which Lady Beauchamp 
conveyed the news of her daughters' approaching wei 
dings, the almost tender disparagement of her tone, and, 
in speaking of her nieces, the spiteM play of her sar- 
casm, changed the whole tenor of Mrs. Orde's feelings, 
views, and wishes ; and as she read, raised a barrier be- 
tween her daughters and Gerard Esdaile, which entailed 
much of misery on him, and were the remote cause of 
whatever evil may befall either Bosalie or Jeannetta, in 
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the perilous vojage of life on which their mother hastens 
to launch them. 

It might interest a reader who loyes to trace effects to 
their causes, to cast his eyes over the contents of the 
glazed, scented, delicately penned, crossed and re-crossed 
epistle, which awoke so many slumbering fiends in the 
gentle bosom of Mrs. Orde. 

This poisonous communication ran as follows; — but 
was so carefully concocted, and so important in its results, 
as to deserve to begin a new, instead of ending an old 
chapter. % 



CHAPTER VI. 



TWO-EDOED SWOBBB. 



" My Dbabest Sistbb, — Although the chances of life 
have kept us so much asunder, my heart has never been 
really severed from the friend of the *auld lang syne,' the 
widow of my beloved amd lamented brother ! the mother 
of his children ! In joy or in sorrow, my Eosalie ! the 
first impulse of your poor Barbara is to seek sympathy, 
congratulation, or counsel in your friendly bosom ; and if 
I seldom yield to the sweet temptation, it is because our 
lots are cast in such different spheres. The world of 
fashion is governed by laws so different from those of 
your secluded and rustic village, that it would be as 
absurd In reality for me to ask your advice in matters of 
ambition, taste, or etiquette, as for you to consult me 
about the management of your Sunday-school, the shape 
of the fiannel waistcoats you give your old men, or the 
gruel, blankets, and red cloaks, you send to your old 
women at Christmas. To this conviction, therefore, you 
must attribute my not having given you any account of 
the progress of events during the first season in town of 
my darling girls — events which for some weeks have cast 
their shadows, or rather their sunshine, before. Alas ! alas ! 
my Eosalie, what an inscrutable thing is a mother's heart ! 
we train our darlings to shine in the eyes of men, we watch 
their beauties ripen, and adorn them with every grace and 
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every accomplishment, and when the object of all this 
care is won, and our sweet ones cany off the palm of 
beauty and of talent, and obtain the legitimate object of 
all female education, early and brilliant establishments, 
we feel more inclined to weep for the daughters we lose,, 
than to glory in the titles and precedence that they win. 
You, my sister, will probably be spared the silly reeling 
that m£^es your poor Barbara smile and weep alternately, 
more like a bride herself than the mother of the happy 
and triumphant creatures. Yes, my Eosalie, should you 
ever be called upon so resign one of your dear girls, it 
will probably be some years hence, to some dear, quiet, 
country clergyman, or some frank-hearted neighbouring 
squire, a Gerard Esdaile or a Matthew Moody, who 
would not remove them from your immediate circle, or 
elevate them above the quiet sphere, in which I am con- 
vinced true happiness is to be found. And to what is 
all this a preliminary P asks my sweet, but ever curious 
Bosalie. Charming impatience ! You will learn, with 
more pleasure than surprise, perhaps, that my dear girls 
are both on the eve of K)rming splendid, alas ! I fear too 
splendid alliances. But though you might dread such 
lofty matches for your own lovely recluses, do not foi^et 
that Sir William Beauchamp, if he left his widow a 
smaller dower, and his daughters more slender portions 
than did my brother, bequeathed them a name often 
linked of yore with those of the nobility, and a con- 
nexion which threw them at once in the way of the mag- 
nates of the land. Yes, Eosalie, with mingled feelings I 
must tell you, that this day week my Louisa will become 
the Marchioness of Castelnuovo, and my Augusta will 
bestow her hand on the Earl of Tunbridge. My Louisa 
is in the wildest trance of first love, for this marquis 
(one of the handsomest and most elegant of men) is the 
object of a passion such as it is seldom the fate of a 
young lady of fashion to feel, and still less for him it is 
deemed expedient for her to marry. My Augusta, less 
romantic, has, I think, consulted the heart less, and the 
head more, in her approaching marriage. The Earl of 
Tunbridge, though still a fine and agreeable man, is con- 
siderably her senior ; but if the daughter is satisfied, 
this should surely be no objection in her mother's eyes ; 

c 2 
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and perhaps she may really prefer a man of that age, as 
I did myself — one older still I Be it as it may, both the 
dear girls seem wild mth joy, and all is bustle, finery, 
ioTe gifts, dressing, millinery, mantua-makeis, love-makiqg 
and dress-makiDg, planning and preparing. I am almost 
man oat. My noble and enamoured sons-in-law elect 
mee nnwearied in devotion to me ; and I assure you I was 
nerer so courted since I mjse]f -was & demoiselle a marUr. 
Since I began this letter I have been called away half a 
dozen times. First, to superintend the fitting on of 
Augusta's exquisite wedding dress, of Brussels lace, over 
white satin, in which she really proves 'how divine « 
thing a woman may be made.' 

^Scarcely was this important duty done, than up 
drives Foster himself, in his own carriage, and with two 
of his men laden with cartons ; and as my darlings will 
do mothing without mamma's advice and sanction, I have 
had to select not only the orange wreaths, favours, and 
bouquets, but to choose all the .flowers &r all their -gay 
baU-dresses. 

'' Scarcely had I returned to my de^ when the mar- 
quis sends a note» offering an opera-box for this evening, 
and begging leave to dine with his 'adorable divine 
Louisa ;' and the Earl of Tunbridge calls with a splendid 
shawl for poor me, and a determination to make us aU 
to dine with him at Greenwich on white bait. Between 
the two lovers, and the two girls, I know not what to do. 
Louisa pouts, Augusta weeps, so to please both, I agree 
to command the marquis to attend us to the earl's 
Greenwich dinner, and to insist on the earl's accompany- 
ing us back in time for the opera. 

" This little specimen will convince you, Bosalie, how 
much I love you, to send you an epistle like this, at such 
a time. The bridesmaids will wear pale blue — I grieve 
that I cannot offer you beds, but will engage rooms at 
Mivart's, or Watson's. I send you the Court Jov/rwd^ 
and the Lady^9 Newspaper , in both you will see many 
elegant and pointed allusions to the approaching 
nuptials, and the beauty of the brides-elect. In a clever 
article on ' Ornaments, ancient and modern,' you will 
perceive that it is Augusta's through-bred and finished 
stjde which is alluded to, as essential to giye effect to the 
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dasne tkra. Indeed, the Tmibridge diamondB hare jast 
been re-set for her. But J must conclude — I fieaff 
CastelnttOfoV fine Toiee in the ball, and I never like to 
gire ni^n (however devoted and immaculate) more thaa 
five minutes tSte-^iiia^ with any girl, howev^* exquiaite, 
or Tirtuoaa. The old aphorism says, ' Pamiliarity oreeda 
contempt^* and our eloquent poet exclaims, 'Beauty 
soon grows familiar ta the lover ;' added to which I be-^ 
lieve all men will encroach, and that perhaps the more 
they love and are loved, and he comes too near who 
oomes to be denied. 

^ The marquis ha» just sent me up a bouquet^ a box o£ 
dtm^ns-y aod Manzonii^s new novel,, with a note-message 
expressing a hope, that as his impatience had induced 
him to intrude somtewhat earUer than usual, I will not 
stand on ceremony, or inconvenience myself to coauB 
down before my customary hour. Sly marquis I cunning 
lover ( On no trompe ni less yeux ni le coeur d'uae 
mere. Your evident wish to ke^ me away, only hastens 
my approach. 

" My girls send best love to theur cousins^ but cannot 
find a moment to write a line. 

'^Addio, earissima! I am half Italian now— and b^ 
tween the magie delights of Gastelnuovo's palaaaa at 
Bome, and his castle in Tuscany, and the noble comforta 
of Tunbridge Park» and the earl's villa at Twickenham, 
I fear 1 shall beoome a sad gad-about^ and quite retniDr 
gere ches elle. 

'' "Ewat your devoted sister, 

''Basb^bjl BsAHCHiUfr. 

" A line to s^ when yon will arrive." 

CHAPTER Vn. 

A KOnBB*0 TOJnB&nBSB, 

Ts» ve^Qspeetive glance we l^ve east over Lady Betfo- 
ehamp'a letter will explain te any one who knowa tiia 
heart of woman in its ordinary state, the efieot it po^ 
duced on; ICrs'. Orde and lUwalie, and even om ike 
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prouder and less yain natures of Jeannetta and Miss 
Macpherson. 

Lady Beauchamp's inuendo that such lofby alliances 
were quite out of the question for her nieces, and the 
quiet contemplation of their remaining single many 
years, and at the best, forming such humdrum con- 
nexions (as those with Gerard Esdaile and young Squire 
Moody would be), had raised a fierce flame of maternal 
indignation in Mrs. Orde's bosom, and made her not * 
only resolved that her girls should, if possible, eclipse 
their cousins, but caused her to hate the very presence of 
poor G-erard, and the young fox-hunter, as having been 
even named with her daughters. All this was very weak 
and commonplace; but who shall deny that it was 
natural — ^natural to the ordinary run of mothers — ay, 
even of what the world calls good mothers, too ! Mothers 
who are perhaps more fondly loved, and more bitterly 
lamented, than those who take a wiser and a calmer view 
of the things of this life, and act upon a juster estimate 
of its perishing fripperies. 

Madame de Stael with searching and mortifying truth 
•exclaims : " C'est par nos defauts que nous gouvemons," 
And alas ! who that ever watched the effect of a 
passionate, an obstinate or a sarcastic temper, in any 
household, can dispute the miserable fact. But if it be 
true that it is by our very faults we govern others, it is 
no less a fact, and far from an exhilarating one too, that 
it is by our foibles we attach them. 

The mother who, with a most enviable faith and a 
heart somewhat weaned from too much of earthly love, 
gently and resolutely performs her maternal duties, and 
quietly trusts all things to the Great Dispenser of all, 
is an admirable Christian philosopher; but is she ever 
adored in childhood, cherished through life, and passion- 
ately and lastingly lamented in death, like that fond, 
anxious, erring, trembling mother who acts as if she 
thought her short-sighted devotion and her foolish cares 
coulcTbe a Providence to her child ? — the mother who alas, 
does not calmly trust that all will be well, but passion- 
ately fears lest ill should come— whose cheek grows white 
with fear if that of her darling pales for a moment — ^to 
*vho8e ear a cough is a knell— and who at dead of night 
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steals from her warm coucli, not merely to " watch the 
stars out by the bed of pain " (the less earthly mother 
TdU do that) ; but to torture herself with fancying ferer in 
tbe warm glow of health, perhaps eren to duturbing, by 
the very anxiety meant to protect. 

The memory of such a mother bending oyer our little 
beds with " dewy looks of love," is one of the most 
passionate and haunting, when in arid afber years, we 
wake to real suffering of mind or body, and find none 
watching, and hear no voice of comfort, and feel no kiss 
of unutterable love ; and so on, through life, even when 
we are no longer of an age '' to hear as a child, to see as 
a child," but when it is indeed time '' to put away childest 
things," how the heart clings to the mother, whose eye 
kindles, and whose cheek bums at our wrongs (fancied 
or real), who glories even in her daughter's silly triumphs, 
her vanities and her conquests ovqr " fellow worms ; " yea, 
takes a pride in every new ball dress and new admirer. 

*^ Blind guides leading the blind. " The gentle hand that 
in infancy takes a pride in fixing in our hats or caps the 
gay cockades which, to the thinking, are perhaps the 
colours of Belial, or the badges of Mammon, is dearer than 
that which wisely plucks away,'with a gentle firmness, 
anything that savours of the livery of vanity ; and the 
fingers that are never weary of training our silky tresses 
into graceful curls, are lovelier even to our memories 
than those which calmly sever the useless ornaments 
from the empty head, or neatly and hastily braid them 
away, as things too paltry to matter to one who has to 
win and wear the helmet of righteousness and the shield 
of faith ; and so on throughout the weak indulgences, 
which it is such pleasure to bestow and such virtue to 
refuse ! Kow even the recollection of them binds wise and 
strong men to the fond and feeble mother, long gone 
down to the grave ! 

Who does not sympathize with Cowper's passionate 
tribute to her, whose very weaknesses he has clothed 
with so beguiling and immortal a charm P— 

" Thy niglitly viaitB to my chamber made. 
That thou might*st know me safe and warmly laid ; 
Thy morning bounties ere I left my home, 
The biscuit, or confectionery plum ; 
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The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 

By thine own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed.** 

All, how much of woman's weak indulgence of her 
own fond heart, does even the pious Cowper immortalize 
in this most exquisite of his poems : " the nightly visit,'' 
"the fragrant waters," "the hiscuit or confectionery 
plum." The weak indulgence, not the wise denial. 

Bat Johnson ! even Johnson, he too hesitates not to 
declare, that he should never have loved or mourned his 
mother as he had done, had she not in his childhood in- 
dulged his appetite beyond what was reasonable, and 
allowed him coffee and other dainties which she could ill 
afford, and which it would have been much wiser to have 
denied. 

With the most devout of poets, and with " the colossus 
of literature" on their sides, who shall blame weak 
woman for indulging the very foibles which^ as we have 
too clearly proved, attach even the strongest? Who 
shall marvel that Mrs. Orde was all the dearer, even to 
the most lofty-minded of her daughters, for her maternal 
indignation at the mortifying inuendoes of the cat-like 
aon^ whose patte de velours scarcely concealed the sharp 
and ready claws ? who shall marvel that none blamed ss 
she built her airy castles on no better foundation than 
vanity and vengeance, and that if Bosalie eagerly tried to 
shield poor guiltless Gerard Esdaile from her mother's ill 
deserved anger and contempt, the effort was owing not to 
evenhanded justice, but to a onesided partiality ?— else 
poor young Moody would have shared in her eloquent 
endeavours to justify the innocent, and that was very far 
from being the case. jN'ay, as it was the young fox- 
hunter who had ever seemed disposed to bestow on 
Bosalie whatever time and attentions he could spare 
from his dogs, his horses, and his chief cronies, the 
whippers-in of the ■ hunt, so it was the ungrateful 
^1 herself, who was most anxious to do away with any 
imprecision that his visits had any particular object 
or that he had presumed to riaise his eyes to one who so 
entirely despised him, his tastes, habits, and pursuits. 

What a pity that from all time Dan Cupid has ever 
been at cross purposes ! The juice of " the little western 
flower, purple with love's wound '* is in every love philtre, 
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and plajB aa wild work now as it did with Helena and 
Hermia, Demetrius and L^rsander, Titania and he of 
the ass's head. 

Yes^ it was to Jeannetta Orde that Gerard raised his 
eyes, as to the load-star of his very soul. It was her face 
which made — 

" The star-ligbt of his boyhoood. 
He had no thought, no being bat in hers. 
Upon a tone, a touch of hers, his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously ; 
Bat she in these fond feelings bad na share. 

****** 

Sb» had not loved him, n^Hr given him cause to deem himself 

beloved; 
To ber he was even as a brother, it was a name 
Whiob pleased him, and yet pleased him not, for why ? 
Time taught him a deep answer when she loved another ! 
Even now she loves another !" 



CHAFTBB VII. 

THB SVBPBISS. 

Thb Ordes did not inhabit the whole of the spacious and 
very expensive house on the Marine Parade, in which 
we find them located; they had hired only the upper 
portion of it^ and that at an enormously high reit ; but 
as they bad only part of their establishment with thera, 
and meant to give no parties^ they found they had 
" room, and to spare." 

The proprietor of tbe house lived in some remote part 
of it, no one knew where ^ he was an old oddity, a 
reputed miser, and very rarely to be seen, except at the 
hiring of his apartments, or once a month to receive his 
exorbitant rents. The ground-floor of this mansion, 
which was very spacious, and very elegantly furnished, 
was unlet during the first month of Mrs. Orde'a resi- 
dence at Brighton. All the old landlord's movements 
were so quiet and cat-like, that none of our party 
were aware of the event,, that the ground-floor was 
taken on fk bright morning when Bosalie and Jeannetta^ 
wh& were takuig singing lessons of a celebrated pro* 
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feasor then at Brighton, left home, as usual, for that 
purpose, directly after breakfast, and before their mother 
had appeared. 

On their return, about three hours later, they found a 
note from her lying on the hall table. It had been given 
to the young ladies' maid, who, slipping out on a shop- 
ping expedition for herself, had put it down there that 
her mistresses might see it directly they came in, Jean- 
netta eagerly tore it open, and read, — 

" Djsabest G-ibls, — The post brought me word that 
your aunt Beauchamp is ill, alone in London, and in 
some great distress. She begs me to come to her at 
once, not to lose the first train, so I start directly ; but 
shall be back this evening. If you and Bosalie will 
come to meet me in the pony phaeton, as I shall dine in 
town, we can drive, as we proposed, to the Devil's 
Dyke, before returning home. See old G-rimes, and tell 
him I will settle with him to-morrow. I shall go to 
Goutts's, and bring all the money we want. Your aunt 
goes with me both for company's sake, and to receive 
her dividends. 

" Jeannetta, love, you will drive, and the page will be 
enough. 

" Dine early, as I shall do ; and meet me at four. — 
Tour fond mother, "E. 0." 

" I wonder what can be the matter with aunt Beau- 
champ," said Jeannetta. " There seems some mystery. 
I hope that wicked-looking old earl has not turned out 
to have been married before, or done Louisa any harm." 

" Oh, no, dearest," replied, laughingly, the more 
shrewd and matter-of-fact Bosalie ; " I suspect she wants 
to borrow more money of mamma, and, perhaps, to get 
invited here, that she may see what is going on, and 
put a stop, if possible, to any chance of your marrying 
as well as our cousins have done." 

" Of my marrying as well ? Say, rather, your doing 
so, Bosalie. I am the last person in the world to make 
what is called a good match. I shall consult nothing 
but my heart if I ever do marry, and a mariage de con- 
venances is very seldom one of inclination too ; but you^ 
darling, who laugh at what you call my ' romance,' it is 
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for you to realize our dear mother's expectations, and 
disappoint our jealous aunt's." 

''For me, is it?" laughed Sosalie; but she blushed 
as she thought of Gerard Esdaile, and how her mother 
would oppose, and her aunt rejoice, in such a match as 
that. 

The girls were lingering on the landing-place as they 
spoke, Bosalie's arm about Jeannetta's waist, as the 
latter picked the dead leaves from some shrubs that 
stood in tubs before her. At this moment both started, 
for a very rich and deep bass voice, accompanied by 
a guitar, beautifully touched, rose in a ridti volume 
from the ground-floor, and '^A te, cara," sung as 
they had never heard it sung before, kept them both 
entranced. 

Sosalie's cheek caught ''the orient blush of quick 
surprise," as she listened in smiling wonder ; but tfean- 
netta grew very pale, caught tight hold of Bosalie's arm, 
and turned away to hide the tears which gathered in her 
large black eyes. 

Jeannetta's heart, with the instinct of flrst love, told 
her whose voice that was ; but how it came there was a 
mystery, and all the dearer to her for being so. 

Bosalie explained it at once, and startled Jeannetta 
as she exclaimed, — 

'' Old Grimes must have let the ground-floor ! and, I 
dare say, to one of the handsome foreigners, who are 
always walking up and down, and following us about." 

One of the handsome foreigners ! How soulless seemed 
Bosalie at that moment to her sister, as if any but one 
could own that voice ! 

" Well," said Bosalie, " if they get introduced this 
house will be more amusing, but we shall not be half 
so much at ease ; even now there is no knowing when 
one of them may pop out. So come, darling, we must 
away, away." 
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CHAPTBB IX. 

SosASTB and Jeannetta set ont betimes to meet iHieir 
mother and Miss Jennj Maepberson. Jeannetta was a 
good and spirited wbip, and droye the pretty pair of 
tboTOUgb-bred grey ponies in bigb style. Bhe bad a 
sbrewd idea tbat the distinguished foreigners (thougk 
not visible) were watching her from behind the eurtain^ of 
the windows, and she thought^ though it sent a nervoaa 
tremour to her heart and hand, that it added io her 
outward dignity and composure. 

Mrs. Orde and Miss Jenny arrived (for a wonder) by 
the train they had specified. The page was sent home 
in charge of the luggage, and the four ladies set off in 
high spirits for the Devil's Dyke, revelling in a soft 
autumnal breeze, and lighted by a sun which seemed by 
bis splendid radiance and gorgeous canopy of piirple, 
crimson, and gold, to be resolved to reign as long as be 
could, and make a glorious exit at last. 

Little as the girls bad reason to love their aunt, Lady 
Beauchamp, they were very glad to hear that Bosalie^s 
conjecture was well grounded. ''A disorder in the 
chest," id est, the money chest, as Theodore Hook said, 
was all she was really suffering from — ^although it suited 
her to assume the airs of an invalid. 

" Before I had agreed to lend her what she wanted," 
laughed Mrs. Orde, " she received me in bed — her room 
darkened — her voice low— her manner dejected. I^e 
spoke hopelessly of herself, disparagingly of her daughterly 
bitterly of her sons-in-law.*' 

** And na' withoot cause, Pm t^ixnking,** said Miss 

Jenny. 

" W by, yes, afterwards, aun^ it seemed without any 
cause except to enlist my sympathies and unti^ at once, 
my purse-strings and my heart-strings." 

'' But what did she complain of, mamma ?" asked 
Bosalie. 

" Till she had gained her point, my love, she complained 
that the lordly bridegrooms had insisted on her paying 
down, at once, the whole four thousand pounds a-piece, 
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your eousins' fortunes, although their father 1^ it 
optional with her to adTance only 2,000Z., at first, which 
she would infinitely hare preferred doing, as the loss of 
the interest of the whole 8,000/. so seriously diminishes 
her small income.*' 

"But is it possible, mamma," asked Bosalie, '' that an 
earl and a marquis could really care about a paltry 2,000/. 
more or less, of capital, with such incomes as theirs 
must be f'^ 

^ Could a real lorer," sighed Jeannetta, "give a 
moment's thought to such vile dross, or depriye the 
mother of his chosen, of one comfort, or his bride of the 
happiness of seeing that he loved her for herself alone, 
and her mother for her sake !" 

" Ah, poir bairn, ye ken mon folk but ill ; and may ye 
nerer ken them better to yer cost ! I'm sair mistaken if 
the puir four thousand pounds had na much weight baith 
wi* the airl and the marquis." 

*^ Well, at first (to hear Lady Beauchamp) any one 
would haye thought so but Jenny. She said that both 
loTers, while affecting to despise the girls' fortunes, as 
scarcely worth a word or a thought, and as much too 
unimportant to admit of any trouble or delay about 
settling such * a nothing,' were, nevertheless, strangely 
resolved to clutch every penny of this contemptible 
' bagatelle,* which, said poor Laidy Beauchamp, however 
paltry in their eyes, producing me five per cent, as it 
did, diminishes my income four hundred a-yeor, and has 
only left me a bare six hundred for the rest of my life. I 
smiled when she added, ^ unless I make up my mind to 
marry again !' " 

"To marry again?" exclaimed Jeannetta. "Oh, the 
debasing, the treacherous thought! oh, that worst of 
treasons — ^the treason to the dead !" 

" As if," said Bosalie, " at fifty-eight any one would 
marry aunt Beauchamp, except to diminish and to 
squander the very six hundred she would marry to 
increase." 

** There's na iule like an auld fule," said Miss Jenny. 
" Leddy Beauchamp is fule eno' to morry, thinking to 
mend her fortunes, and mony's the mon, knave eno' to 
wed her jist to mar them. Six hundred a-year and a vnfe 
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of fiftj-eigbt — why, laasie, for half the siller there are 
dozens, ca'ing themselyes gentlemen too, would morry 
me myain sel' to-morrow o' saxty-eight !" 

<' Well, but, mamma, putting that absurd idea out of 
the question, has aunt Beauchamp really only six 
hundred a-year left ?" 

'^ So she said, my dear, as I tell you, at first, and added 
that she is deeply in debt, for most expensive, nay, ex- 
travant trousseaux, which ought to have been paid for 
out of her daughters' portions, but for which all the bills 
are sent in to her, everything having been ordered in 
her namei She is charged with many articles chosen by 
the lovers, and ordered for the girls, and which she and 
they had looked upon as presents ; even the very shawl 
she so boasted of having received, is put down to her 
at twenty guineas. Then all the expenses of the double 
wedding, in which she scarcely had a voice, and which 
was done in a style which, for her, would have been 
absurd — all falls upon her; though she had no idea, 
from their taking it out of her hands, and doing every- 
thing in a manner so regardless of expense, but that they 
meant to defray it all entii^ly themselves." 

" Their regardlessness of expense ought to have con- 
vinced her, vain fool, that it was her expense they were 
regardless o' — mon is never regardless o' his ain." 

" There must be some mistake," said Jeannetta ; " they 
are bridegrooms still, and have forgotten, in the elysium 
of the heart, all the sordid baseness of the head." 

" If I were aunt Beauchamp," said Eosalie, " I should 
send the bills to the marquis and the earl, with a kind 
but resolutematernal letter ; and if that had no effect, the 
next should be from my lawyer, and charged thirteen 
and fourpence !" 

" She has written to both, and both having taken good 
care to have the things ordered in her name, and sent to 
her house, affect the greatest amazement at an applica- 
tion " so mean and so preposterous." The Earl of Tun- 
bridge insolently observes, that having made a countess 
of a girl with only four thousand pounds, " barely the 
portion of a huckster's daughter," he thought he had 
done quite enough to oblige Lady Beauchamp, and as 
far as lie could judge at present, his bride, unused to her 
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novel and splendid position, and the ready credit it 
insured her, "would not spend much less than her whole 
portion, in the first year of her aggrandizement. 

" The marquis, in a vehement Italian letter, which I 
could scarcely construe, witli its exaggerations of many 
syllables, assured Lady Beauchamp that in his country, 
the humblest village maid took her husbai^id not merely 
a fortune equal to his own, but a trousseau stocked to 
last her life." 

" What wretches !" said Bosalie. 

" They never loved !" sighed Jeannetta. 

" I hope, mamma," said Eosalie, '^ my poor cousins' 
fortunes are settled on themselves, small though they 
be ; I suspect those tyrants will let them want else." 

''Lady's Beauchamp's answers on that point were 
very evasive, my dear ; but I fear, like most cunning and 
ambitious people, she has bverreached herself. Their 
own fortunes certainly are not settled on themselves, 
but, from her account {after she had gained her point 
with me), the earl settled a thousand a-year on Louisa, 
and the marquis, a castle and estate in Italy, on Augusta 
— observing, his bride's little portion would put the fine 
old place in repair, and that was all." 

" A castle in Italy," said Miss Jenny, " say rather, a 
castle in the air !" 

" Well, aunt, I was spiteful enough," said Mrs. Orde, 
" when Lady Beauchamp boasted, at last, of this superb 
chateau in Tuscany, I think she said, to reply, * Nay, I 
believe you will find it is a chateau en Espagne !' How- 
ever, I was sorry for it, as one always is, for offending 
any one one has obliged ; but I must own, I felt rather 
provoked and taken in. What she wanted me to lend, 
was much more than I could afford, but the humility of 
a person habitually insolent, is very irresistible, and she 
seemed so ill, so hopeless, so isolated, and so completely 
taken in, that I could not refuse her. She made me 
promise, as I had to go out, that I would take an early 
dinner with her, and bring aunt Jenny. Judge of my 
surprise, to find her, on my return, in much her usual 
health and spirits, very gaily dressed in her showy 
drawing-room — certainly as far as a silk sofa, a velvet 
wrapper, the twenty guinea shawl, and a good fire went, 
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still affecting tbe invalid — ^bat with all her habitual, eon- 
descending, insolence of manner, and gradually gliding 
(unconsciouslj, perhaps), in spite of all that had passed, 
into boasts of ner daughters' splendid matches, and 
pitying and disparaging prognostics about jou, my 
lore/' 

. ** I was sa disgusted wi' her, kenning as I did what 
yer mother had just dune for her, that I tauld her I 
thought, if my grond nieces mad up their minds to 
morry, they might at least aspire to matches as gude as 
their cousins — but that to my mind, woman's real 
triumph consisted not in the splendid matches she made, 
but in those she rejected ; but you suld ha* seen my 
Leddy Beauchamp's face, and heard her shrill voice V* 

At this moment Miss Jenny Macpherson's own face 
grew sti*angely and wildly distorted, and the screech upon 
screech she uttered were such as could only have been 
expected from an insane peacock. Some extraordinary 
figure, wildly clad, and looking exactly like a madman 
escaped from Bedlam, darted across the road with a loud 
yell, waving a scarlet scarf before the horses' eyes. 
They, spirited and thoroughbred, and full of rest and 
corn, turned sharply round and darted off across the 
rocky ground at their fullest speed; Miss Jenny 
Macpherson and Mrs. Orde, who sat in the back seat of 
the phaeton, were, as the horses dashed up a steep emi- 
nence, suddenly raised aloft, and then tossed out of the 
carriage. Stunned by their fall, it was some time before 
they were aware that the terrified and maddened horses 
were making full speed for the cliff, which bordered on 
the sea. Bosalie, to whom death seemed frightfully in- 
evitable, shrieking aloud to Jeannetta to do the same, 
threw herself from her seat to the ground, and lay ap- 
parently senseless, while Jeannetta still remained in her 
perilous position, vainly trying to rein in the furious 
animals, who were bearing her to a horrible and almost 
immediate death. 

Beautiful Jeannetta ! Ionian Myrrha in her battle-car, 
or Boadicea in her war-chariot, looked not more proudly 
resigned, or more poetically brave than she did in that 
hour of more than mortal peril ! Her bonnet had come 
off, and was blown she knew not whither, and her black 
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all imboand, was waving in the breeee. She stood 
erept in the vain hope of guiding the horses better, her 
pale cheek, her dilated eyes, her tall form (round which 
her scarf fluttered), all gave her the air of an inspired 
heroine. She uttered no shriek, but was calmlj calcu- 
lating whether it would be more horrible to be dashed at 
once on the stony ledges they were traversing at so 
frightful a rate, with the chance of lingering a short time 
mutilated and crippled, or of meeting a certain death by 
being cast from the cliff into the boiling waves below. 
She raised her eyes as if in prayer, and with a natural 
instinct of self-preservation, even at such risks, was 
about to throw herself to the ground, with scarcely a 
hope, even from so terrible an alternative, when two men 
suddenly came from behind a projecting cliff, adroitly 
stopped the horses in their mad career, and enabled 
Jeannetta to slide unhurt from her frightful eminence. 

" "Where is my mother, where is Bosalie P" she cried 
aloud, vmnging her hands, and in her terror for them, 
forgetting even to thank her preservers, who were judi- 
ciously endeavouring to pacify and tranquilise the 
frightened horses. 

** Ne vous inquietez pas, mademoiselle," said the tallest 
of the strangers approaching the bewildered Jeannetta, 
and uncovering himself as if he were addressing a queen. 
" Permettez-moi Thonneur de vous accompagner, pour 
offrir k ces dames les secours qui leur sent si necessaires. 
Syacinthe, montez, mon cher, et guidez les chevaux. II 
faut nous suivre, n'entends tu pas ?" 

Jeannetta recognised the majestic form of the Comte 
de Montfaucon, and almost unconsciously accepting his 
offered arm, darted off in search of her mother and 
Bosalie. 

"Ah, Dieu soit loue, les voilk!" said the count, 
pointiag to a group consisting of Miss Jenny and 
Kosalie, who had just succeeded in restoring Mrs. Orde 
to consciousness. Eosalie was herself severely hurt, but 
of this she was scarcely conscioi|B, until she had ascer- 
tained that her mother was still alive. 

Miss Jenny had been stunned by her fall and terribly 
bruised, but not seriously injured. Mrs. Orde looked 
ghastly pale and strangely bewildered-Hfor some few 

2> 
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minutes her terrified dauglitera feared some serious 
injury to her brain,- from her excited and extraordinary 
manner, but recognising them with a wild cry, she burst 
into tears, and after an hysterical attack which lasted 
alarmingly long, she was able to explain that though, 
much skaken and for some time quit* stunned and sense- 
less, she belieyed no bones were broken. 

During this protracted and (considering the recent 
contusions on her head) this alarming nervous attack, 
the 'Count de Montfaucon and the Baron de Saint Peliz 
(for it was the &ir young baron who was driving) busied 
themselves in a thousand petits soins, as the Erench so 
prettily express it, with a tact and a grace of which 
foreigners alone are capable. By this time they were 
joined by the handsome Capitaine CrevecoBur. Some 
countrymen passing by, at their desire, took charge of 
the horses, while the three beaux devoted themselves 
entirely to the ladies. The capitaine politely bowing, 
smiling, and shrugging in answer to Miss Jenny's ejacu- 
lations, in which, in the broadest Scotch, she anathe- 
matized the wicked madman (sham or real) to whose 
sudden appearance the fright of the horses was owing, 
and who, she declared had returned to torment her when 
he saw her lying helpless and all but senseless on the 
ground. 

" I could na see the villain's face," she said, " for a 
black hondkerchief tied right over it, like the block cap 
worn by those condemned to be honged, and which I 
wish he wore too, but I can swear the frightful creature 
was hovering aboot, and bending over me when I cam to 
mysel, and then he mad off to my niece Orde, though 
she, puir lassie, being stunned and senseless, was little 
aware she had a modmon by her side. When I saw him 
by her I screeched out at the vary top o* my voice, and 
then he mad off." 

Eosalie, at the request of the foreigners, translated to 
them her great-aunt's somewhat incredible story, to 
which, as Miss Jenny angrily perceived, neither Eosalie 
nor her listeners gave any credence. 

" Cela s'explique facilement" said the Capitaine Cr^ve- 
coeur ; and then, with much energy and action, he gave 
several instances of extraordinary hallucinations of his 
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own when he had been lying between life and death, 
wounded and stunned on the field of battle. 

But a strong corroboration of Miss Jenny's story 
occurred when, putting her hand into her huge dimity 
pockets, she found her large, old, " Ladies' Polite Com- 
panion and Beady Beckoner," for 1770 (a huge leather 
pocket-book with silyer clasps) gone — gone, too, were 
her gold snuff-box, her spectacles, her purse, her pin- 
cushion, her scissors, her huge turnip shaped gold watch, 
in its shagreen case — and on minute inquiry, came out 
what she evidently wished to conceal (but what seemed 
to agitate her more than anything else), an oval minia- 
ture, in a morocco case ! Great was the consternation 
produced by this discovery ; nor was it diminished by 
the fact ascertained, as soon as the baron's eau de 
Cologne and the count's vinaigrette had restored Mrs. 
Orde to consciousness and composure, that her reticule 
(she wore no pocket) was also missing ! 

The Capitame Cr^vecoeur, however, who seemed to be 

one of the most sanguine and comfortable of men, felt, 

as he said, a moral certainty, that these articles had only 

been lost in the ladies' fall. He wisely advised that no 

outcry should be raised, which could put the countrymen 

upon the scent, the shades of evening closing, as he 

observed, around them made a search almost hopeless 

then, but to comfort Miss Jenny, the count produced an 

elegant little match box, and struck a light, and the 

baron took from his pocket a lanthom, a perfect little 

gem, such as Titania might have used to track her 

Oberon's footsteps in the fairy circlet. Added to this, 

he promised for himself and his friends, the count and 

the baron, to be on that very spot by daybreak, as the 

best and surest chance of recovering the lost treasures. 

" It's na' the siller, it's na' the siller, I'm greeting 
after," said poor Miss Jenny partly to herself, partly to 
Eosalie, convulsively working her hands and feet, and 
rocking her body to and fro, while tears poured down 
her farrowed cheeks "na' na', it's na' the siller, ill as I 
can afford to lose my whole half-year's dividend, which I 
was fule eno' to carry in that pocket-buke. It's the buke 
itsel' which has never left me night nor day, syne my 
twentieth birth-day. It's the contents of thot buke— 

d2 
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words written by honde that are dust now — daisies 
gathered on that fatal day — -the funeral of hope — a lock 
of my father's hair, the dear, dear silver hair, I'd bny it 
bock wi' a' the gold that's gane — ^his snuff-box! his 
spectacles ! through which, gude holy mon, he so loved 
to read the Buke of life — a pictur — ^but that's idle noo— 
a pictur — ^" 

And poor Miss Jenny, with her sex's weakness, men- 
tioning that last in her speech, which, somehow, seemed 
to rank first in her mind, bent her head on her quivering 
knees, as she sate on the rocky ground, and sobbed and 
groaned aloud. 

Vainly Eosalie (moved even to tears) tried to comfort 
her poor great-aunt, vainly the count, the baron, and 
the capitaine, reiterated their promises of being on the 
spot by daybreak — vainly one suggested an advertise- 
ment, another a reward, a third the crier. 

" Ye ken na', ye can never ken a' I have lost," said 
poor Miss Jenny, " a' that links me to the past, a' that 
assures me it was na' a dream, a fleeting shadow — I ha'e 
lost a' I volued through life, a' that was to lie in my 
coffin, and perish wi' me in the grave ! Marvel not then 
that I greet! Marvel when I greet na' mair! But 
eno', it becomes not Macpherson's dochter to unveil her 
sorrows before the cold, mocking eyes of that mane, 
empty trifler— mon ! Let them think, lassie, it's for the 
siller I greet. I'm thankfu' they're foreigners, and canna 
Tinderstond me — but, foreign or English, be sure they 
loe the siller weel — and wha' they ca' trash I ca' treasure, 
wha' they ca' treasure I count as trash — and I ha'e for^ 
gotten mysel' an' my fifty years — but in fifty mair, I'd 
ne'er be sic' an a fule again." 

Mrs. Orde, now somewhat restored, agreed privately 
with her daughters and the gentlemen, that it was better 
to say nothing more to Miss Jenny on the subject of her 
loss, but to use every possible means to recover what so 
priceless in her eyes, was utterly valueless in others. 
They all inclined to a belief that no robber was con- 
nected with the losses they had sustained ; but that the 
violence of the fall had jerked out the contents of Miss 
Jenny's large pocket. 

* And as for my reticule," said Mrs. Orde, "in which 
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I WB8 silly enough to hare a large sum, that most hafa 
fallen somewhere about here, umeas a high wind arisei^ 
or fishermen are here before our friendSy it will probably 
turn up to-morrow mominff." 

The ladies then (all but Miss Jenny) united in warm- 
est thanks to their kind and noble dBliverers. Bosalia 
said the most ; but Jeannetta's eyes, her blushes, and her 
tears, had an eloquence for the count which no languag9 
could have rivalled. 

The gentlemen then explained, with many compliment 
iary allusions and self-congratulations on their supreme 
good fortune that they had been enjoying a sort of pic-nic 
among the cliffs, when the shrieks of the ladies met their 
ears, and that they had a fly awaiting* them at no great 
distance ; this they placed at the disposal of Mrs. Orde 
and her party. 

All gladly accepted a place in it, saye Jeannetta, who 
remarked that after what had passed, if she shrank firom 
driving back on that occasion, she should never have 
courage to take the reins again. 

Her spirit and resolution seemed to have a great effect 
on the foreigners, who generally admire courage in 
woman, as much as Englishmen do tiididity. ** Ayec UB 
Anglais il faut tout craindre, avec un Eian^ais il &ut 
tout oser !" was shrewdly said by a fair Erench mazimist, 
who studied to please both, and knew well how to suc« 
ceed ; and certainly the most blushing bashfulness never 
so charmed a French lover as did Jeannetta's Amazonian 
spirit, as she resumed the qeat fropa which she had been 
so nearly " launched into 'eternity," and with flashing 
^es and kindling colour, prepared to teach her frettingi 
^^^^Q^Pi^R} prancing coursers that she was their mistreas 
stiU. 

It was agreed then, that Bosalie, Mrs. Orde, and Miss 
Jenny should, escorted by the Baron de Saint Peliz, All 
the fly, and that the Count de Montfiuicon should sit 
beside Jeannetta, to be at hand in case of danger, the 
Capitaine Cr^vecodur occupying the back of the phaeton* 
They were all to keep as much together as possible ; and 
after a drive which seemed long to Mrs. Orde, and inter- 
minable to Miss Jenny, but less so to Bosalie, to whom 
the baron devoted himself, and but a few ecstatic mo** 
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ments to tbe entranced Jeannetta, tbey arrived safely at 
borne — the home as it now appeared of all, save the 
Capitaine CrevecoBur. 

Mrs. Orde, pale as she looked, and ill as she felt, 
kindly and hospitably invited her new friends to take 
their coffee with her. - The baron and the capitaine seemed 
eager to accept, but the count, evidently the better bred 
and the more polished of the three, declined so decidedly, 
in spite of Jeannetta' s reproachful glance, that the others 
could not but retire. 

In the course of the night, Mrs. Orde suffered so 
acutely in her head, and Eosalie was in such pain with a 
sprain in her shoulder, that it was necessary to send for 
a medical man ; Miss Jenny, too, partly from " a bruised 
body," as she said, "but mair fra' a bruised speerit," 
was very restless. The doctor, after applying leeches to 
some, and embrocations to others, administered an ano- 
dyne to all, which secured them some hours' rest ; Jean- 
netta alone, who was quite uninjured, passed a perfectly 
sleepless night. Her wounds were such as heal not 
easily, if ever — ^the poisoned shaft was in her heart's 
core. Jeannetta, why art thou sad ? Is there so much 
anguish in Fib-st Love ? 



CHAPTER X. 



A PIBST VISIT. 



jBAi!n<rETTA was sitting pale and thoughtful at the break- 
fast table alone, and thence sending tea and toast to the 
three sufferers by the neat-handed Phoebe Bell (her own 
and Bosalie's maid), when a smart, foreign laquais, whom 
she had not seen before, intercepted Phcebe on the stairs 
with a message, which Phoebe was quite unable to con- 
strue. She, therefore, ushered him into her young mis- 
tress's presence, who soon ascertained that the Count de 
Montfaucon and the Baron de Saint . Pelix were anxious 
to pay their respects, to make their inquiries,* and to 
inform the ladies of the result of an early visit to the 
scene of the previous evening's disasters. 
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Jeaimetta, always too prompt to decide, and too ready 
to act on her own unaided judgment, returned a mes8ag€^, 
importing that she alone was "yisible," but should be 
happy to gee the count and the baron, and express her 
own sense, and that of all her party, of the deep obliga- 
tions they had incurred. 

liove — mystic lore ! — first love— thou only magician 
left in these matter-of-fact days— what miracles dost thou 
quietly work ! — what invisible yet irresistible spells are 
thine! Jeannetta, hitherto so self-possessed that she 
would have received all the kings of the earth as if she 
bad been bom a queen — Jeannetta trembles, and grows 
pale and red by turns, and feels her heart grow faint in 
her fluttering bosom. Jeannetta, hitherto, too proud to 
be vain, who had never felt a doubt of her beauty, or a 
care as to its effect — Jeannetta, like any other weak, 
fond woman, steals to the glass, and discontented and 
displeased, disorders her glossy braids in trying to im- 
prove them, and accuses the hue of her pretty muslin 
dress and the cut of her lace collar ; nay, she has all but 
resolved on making a fresh toilette, when steps are heard, 
and Jeannetta had scarcely time to conceal her vain 
employment, and seat herself in dignified composure, 
book in hand, when Phoebe ushers in the Count de 
Montfaucon and the Baron de Saint Felix. 

For the first time in her life Jeannetta felt awkward 
and shy, and blushed and hesitated, and was at a loss for 
words. The Count de Montfaucon, however, had that 
rare tact and diffusive good breeding, which knows so 
well how to be at ease itself, and to make others feel so 
too. He avoided looking at Jeannetta while her evident 
emotion lasted, and tried to appear quite intent on ascer- 
taining the extent of the sufferings of her friends, and 
on prescribing (with an air of engrossing interest in the 
subject) for the bruises, sprains, and scratches of the 
invalids. Not so the young baron. Whether by nature 
more curious and lively, or less polished bv education, or, 
perhaps, from the greater novelty to him of English 
people, life, and manners, we know not, but he examined 
Jeannetta in a manner which would have been embarrass- 
ing had she had a thought or a care to bestow on any 
but one. He scrutinized all about him, as an English- 
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nan might hare done the bower of some Indian queen, 
or North American squaw. He frequently interrupted the 
count to ask frivolous questions,to which he received either 
no answer at all, or very unsatisfactory ones ; and finally, 
perhaps, finding himself de trop, and not amused by a 
conversation in which he had so little share, he took out 
of his pockets several parcels, carefully made up in em- 
bossed and scented paper of a delicate rose colour, and 
abundantly sealed with pale blue wax and a baronial 
coronet. 

"These," said the count, in French, ** these are the 
fruits of our early expedition, and if I mistake not, all 
that your dear aunt most values she will find here." 

'^ Early as we were," said the baron, " and my anxiety 
was such I scarcely closed my eyes, some fishermen were 
there before us. Here are all the articles they owned to 
having found ; there is little doubt that the money lost fell 
also into their hands, but there is no possibility of proving 
it. We only got possession of these articles by large 
rewards. I was so indignant at their cupidity that I set 
on two stalwart brutes to search them, when a whistle 
brought a dozen more to the spot, and though I think I 
could have done something, the count and Greveccsur 
would not let me engage against such odds !" 

" It would indeed have been madness," said Jeannetta^ 
^ particularly as you had already so generously recovered 
all that my poor aimt really values. Let me go and 
gladden her heart by the restoration of these reUcs ; I 
am sure the money will never cost her a tear or a panff« 
I will return in a few minutes, and I doubt not laden with 
the thanks of all." 

So saying, Jeannetta hastily left the room ; and though 
the graceful bow she made in doing so was to the Baron 
de Saint Eelix, the timid glance which followed it was 
reflected in the enamoured eyes of the count. 
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CHAPTEB XL 

THE DISAPPOIKTKEHT. 

Thb sight of all her treasures, of the recovery of which 
she had not indulged a hope, raised Miss Jenny firom the 
depths of despair to the very summit of felicity. 

^' A little economy, lassie, will sune mak up for the aae, 
but njdthing but a kind F^vidence could nae restored 
the ither. It was weel and nobly dune of the baron and 
i^e count to* be on the luke out betimes, and it raises 
monkind in my opeenion mair than onything IVe seen 
this fifty year. For I'm na the young bonny lassie I 
was then, whose smile would be a reward, but a puir 
broken auld woman, whom few men, Englishmen at 
least, would think it worth while to stir a finger to 
oblige ; mak my best compliments to the baron and his 
fiimids, my ain Jeannetta. Tell him the recovery of 
t^ese treasures will sune be followed by my thanks. I 
beg them to trouble themselves na mair about the siller ; 
that's far awa by this time; but tell them they have 
eternally obliged Macpherson's dochter, and that Jenny 
Macpherson never forgets either gude or ill that's dune 
her!" 

Jeannetta then proceeded to her mother's room, and 
gave her an account of what had happened. Mrs. Orde 
was a' little startled at hearing that the elegant foreigners 
had actually been admitted and received by Jeannetta. 
But Jeannetta had that influence over her mother, which 
all daring and resolute spirits have over the timid and 
the wavering. 

** I wish, my love," she said, nervously, " I wish we 
could have delayed receiving any attentions from these 
foreign noblemen tall they had procured some sort of 
introduction to us." 

^^We should have thought of that last night, dear 
mamma," said Jeannetta, with a curling lip and a flash- 
ing eye, ''when the count and the baron, at the risk 
of their own lives, checked the horses who were bearing 
me to a horrible death. Before suffering them to save 
ne, I should have required a formal introductiooy but 
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after they had saved my life, it would have seemed ungra- 
cious to require it." 

"Nonsense, Jeannetta! You don't suppose I am 
such a fool as to imagine you could do otherwise than 
you did last night ; but before encouraging any intimacy, 
it would be well to have some kind of introduction, 
surely, daugher." 

" 1 think, mamma, we have not only some kind of in- 
troduction, but the very best kind. Last night a deed 
of heroism, followed by several patient acts of even 
Samaritan kindness, introduced these foreigners most 
favourably, and this morning their amiable' exertions in 
the cause of our poor old aunt confirms my high opinion 
of their deserts. But with regard to intimacy, remem- 
ber how decidedly the Count de Montfaucon declined 
your own invitation. I believe he is much too proud for 
there to be any fear of his intruding himself." 

"Well, certainly, my love, the deeds you mention 
ought to be a better introduction than a few ceremonious 
words from some silly trifler. The count is certainly a 
most distingue looking man, and the name of Montfaucon 
carries great weight with it. But all eminent and noble 
foreigners are known to each other ; and therefore, if my 
head is a little better to-morrow, I will write to Lady 
Beauchamp, and get her to make inquiries for us. If no 
one else can enlighten us, her daughter, the marchioness, 
of course will be able to do so." 

" Exactly, dear mamma, and the only fear is, that Lady 
Beauchamp will be so jealous of our knowing a foreign 
nobleman so vastly superior to her made-up and wicked 
old son-in-law, that she will probably send you a garbled 
report if not some wicked calumny." 

" Well, we will be on our guard against that, at any 
rate," said Jeannetta; "in the meantime, imder such 
obligations as we are, and living under the same roof, 
you cannot avoid paying them some little attention, if 
only to show that you think your poor Jeannetta's life 
worth a dinner or a cup of tea!" 

"My dearest girl," said Mrs. Orde, after a few mo- 
ments' reflection, " you know, far better than I can tell 
you, how boundless is my gratitude to these gentlemen, 
how valueless, how odious life would be to me without 
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yon, and how glad, Low proud I should be to make them 
anj return for the great benefit they have done me, any 
return, I say, which I could make without exposing you, 
and dear Bosalie, to any remarks, or any chance of 
inspiring or of cherishing an imprudent attachment. If 
the Count de Montfaucon is all he appears to be, and 
has a fortune suitable to his name and title, and a cha- 
racter as unexceptionable as his manners and his person, 
then, should he woo and win the heart of either of my 
daughters, I see no reasonable objection. Indeed, if 
Lady Beauchamp gloried in the marquis as a son-in-law, 
why should I set my face against a man so very much 
his superior in every way !*' 

Mrs. Orde paused for a moment, in triumph at so 
satisfactory a conclusion. She did not see (but probably 
Jeannetta did) how miserable an argument was this — 
No wonder the mother did not, since half the world of 
women, women of fashion particidarly, have no stronger 
argument to offer in detence of the most important 
actions of their lives. 

"Nay, dearest mamma," said Jeannetta, "it is not 
because a girl highly accomplished, so admirably intro- 
duced, and so exquisitely set off in every way as was 
Augusta Beauchamp, made a conquest of an elderly 
made-up marquis, that a young nobleman so elegant, so 
gifbed, and so every way remarkable as the Count de 
Montfaucon, should fall in love with such mere country 
girls as Bosalie and myself. I should think such a man 
as the count might choose from among the very elite of 
the English beau-monde, and, indeed, it is by the merest 
accident that such a person is become known to us at 
all. In our ordinary circle of acquaintance we should 
never have met with him. I doubt if he is not far above 
Lady Beauchamp's reach, but if, through her son-in-law, 
she were to know such a distinguished foreigner, be sure 
she would take good care not to introduce him to us." 

Mrs. Orde was surprised. It was not Jeannetta's 
wont to overrate others, or to underrate herself. Mrs. 
Orde's impression was, that Jeannetta thought herself a 
match for any aspirant, however exalted — ^foreign or 
English. She did not know how great a change had 
stolen over Jeannetta's spirit. She knew not how great 
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a lereller is first and passionate love— how it delights in 
exalting its object, and disparaging itself. Jeannetta's 
opinion, however, had its usual weight — ^the idea, that but 
for an accident they could never have been honoured by 
such notice as that of the Count de Montfaucon, excusa- 
ble enough in a young girl so inexperienced and so much 
in love, was w^ak in a woman of the age and usage of 
Mrs. Orde. Yet she readily adopted it, and even began, 
to fear that any delay in paying proper attention to the 
count and his friends might make them withdraw their 
august countenances. 

She therefore said, ^' You know, Jeannetta, that I have 
entire faith in your discretion and judgment. I have no 
doubt you are quite right, and that we shall lose these 
valuable acquaintances if we are backward in meeting 
their advances. Present my best compliments, then, and 
invite them to dine with us to-morrow." 

" To-morrow is the new young actress's benefit, when 
we promised to take a box.'' 

" Well, we will dine in time for them to go with us, if 
I am well enough, if not, aunt Jenny, now she has all 
her treasures back, will be well enough to chaperone you. 
GK>, dearest, and invite them. I will write to Lady 
Beauchamp all the same, that can do no harm ; I will 
only tell her there are such foreigners here, but not that 
we know them. I shall beg her to inquire about them." 

Jeannetta then looked in upon Bosalie, and told her 
of the party in contemplation. Eosalie saw that Jean- 
netta's eyes sparkled, and her cheeks flushed with anti- 
cipated pleasure, her woman instinct prompted a guess, 
which the thought of Gharard Esdaue rendered veiy 
painful. 

She knew poor G-erard meditated a hurried visit 9vh 
rosa during term ! What if he should run all sorts of 
risks to find Jeannetta entirely engrossed by the Count 
de Montfaucon, and foreigners domesticated where he 
for 80 many years had been as a son. 

Bosalie knew it was Jeannetta he loved, but she loved 
him well enough to dread his learning that he loved now 
without hope. Jeannetta was too much engrossed to 
notice anything unusual in Eosalie's manner. She hur- 
ried down stairs, but the count and the baron were gone^ 
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CHAPTBE Xn. 

GOOD OEITBBALSHIP. 

JxiLinrxTTA was not a little surprised and mortified at 
finding the drawing-room empty, when she returned 
with her mother's flattering invitation. 

*^ How very rude! " was her first indignant ejaculation. 
" How proud he must be 1 ** was her next. " He might 
have waited a few minutes when I all but asked him to 
do so," suggested her softening heart, as a little choking 
sob rose in ner throat. " But yet he is right, to keep up 
his own dignity, to have been gone a long time. That 
senseless discussion with mamma has lasted longer even 
than I imagined. She need not fear the count's being 
too lavish of his time and attentions. But he is quite 
right, I only am to blame." 

As she came to this conclusion (the constant one of a 
woman in love) her eye fell on a scrap of paper curiously 
twisted and cQrected to herself. It merely stated in 
Trench that the Count Gk>nzalve de Mon^aucon was 
sorry that the Baron de Saint Felix and himself could 
not await the pleasure of her return, as business of 

freat importance claimed their immediate attention, 
hey hoped on some future occasion to hear that the 
'^ aimable tante de mademoiselle" was satisfied with 
their zeal, and to receive her instructions and those of 
Madame Orde as to any further steps to be taken for 
the recovery of the money, and the punishment of the 
lawless depredators, who probably had found that, as 
well as the " articles de bijouterie et de vertu." 

Jeannetta smiled at this complimentary and pompous 
designation of what an Englishman would have called 
old gimcracks. She then repaired to her mother's room 
to let her know how groundless were her fears of the 
count's intrusion, and to consult with her what was to 
be done to secure the '^ honour " of his company and 
that of his *^ distinguished friends." 

How important it is for those who wish to enjoy the 
pride and luxury of being courted, not to make tnem- 
selves too cheap* The i^parent empressemefU of the 
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count and the baron, in calling at so early an hour, and 
taking such pains to be of service, had already disposed 
Mrs. Orde to undervalue their attentions, and to treat 
them de haut en has. All commonplace people (and the 
world is full of such) value nothing but what they have 
some difficulty in obtaining, and even Jeannetta, whose 
mind was of a much loftier nature, had so much of the 
woman in her heart, that the count became the more 
dear in proportion as he made himself less cheap. The 
invitation to dinner, which Mrs. Orde at first had con- 
ceded as a favour to her daughter, she was now all 
anxiety to promote — ^particularly, as from the distant 
tone of the count's billet, she inferred that he would be 
in no hurry to present himself. The words, ^^somefuttire 
occasion,^^ so completely put to flight all idea that these 
foreigners were going to devote themselves (welcome or 
unwelcome) to her party, that Mrs. Orde began to 
doubt whether they would honour her with their com- 
pany at all, and rapidly comiug to the most opposite 
conclusions, as all people with more quickness than 
depth are prone to do, she informed Jeannetta that she 
now felt quite as sure that the count and the baron had 
taken their present lodgings by accident, and without 
reference to them. She had been convinced at first that 
their doing so was the result of a well-concocted plot, to 
win her daughters' affections. Jeamnetta had her own 
opinion on that subject, and she kept it to herself — ^love 
was never candid — (a trickster from the beginning, and 
making those cunning whom nature had formed open as 
the day) — Jeannetta felt how much the count had gained 
in her mother's esteem by his apparent indifference and 
reserve — and what fond girl, loving for the first time, 
can be indifferent to the impression he makes on a be- 
loved mother — the place he holds in the estimation of 
the whole household P 

*' Bring your desk here, dearest," said Mrs. Orde, 
" and write, in my name, as polite and elegant a French 
note as you can to each of the three gentlemen to whom 
we are so much obliged. Invite them to dinner for to- 
morrow, at an earlier hour than usual, and say you do so 
because we have a private box at the theatre, to patronise 
a clever and deserving young actress (whose benefit it is) 
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— add, that we depend on their escorting us, and return- 
ing to tk petit souper,^^ 

Jeannetta wrote the notes — she was an elegant French 
scholar, for, from the age of four to eighteen, herself and 
Bosalie had had an accomplished French ladj as gover- 
ness, and a lively little Parisian soubrette, first as nur- 
sery, and then as school-room maid. Although the 
invitations were all written in Mrs. Orde's name, and 
those to the baron and the capitaine were the work of a 
few minutes only, Jeannetta could not please herself in 
that of the count. It would go to htm — his eyes would 
dwell on it — hia hand would hold it — he would perhaps 
guess that it was she who had written it. Several deli- 
cate sheets of note-paper were spoiled — several pens 
tried and cast aside, and had not Mrs. Orde insisted on 
sending at once, or not at all, there is no knowing when 
Jeannetta wovild have owned she was ready. 

Phoebe was instructed to give the notes to the count's 
valet (an idle fellow who was always lounging and peer- 
ing about), and by the time our piffty were assembled at 
tea, the answers were brought in. The count's was a 
mere formal but polite acceptance of the invitation, 
vmtten in a bold hand, on thick ribbed gilt-edged paper, 
and sealed with a splendid coat of arms. The baron's 
was in a smaller, weaker hand, on pink paper, highly 
scented, and embossed with loves and doves, and sealed 
with a medallion representing Cupid chained. 

The captain's note had a gay border, gold and coloured, 
half comic, half sporting, and his answer assumed a play- 
ful turn, while the baron's affected the sentimental ; but 
all accepted the invitation with thanks ; and even Miss 
Jenny, mollified towards the whole race of man, by the 
politeness and attentions of these three, looked forward 
with pleasure to meeting them again. 
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CHAPTEE Xni. 

BOSALIS'S ADMIBEB. 

At about noon the next day, when Bosalie, still far firom 
well, and becomingly attired in a little lace cap and pink 
cashmere wrapper, trimmed with Bwansdown (in which, 
by-the-bye, she looked like a pearl in cotton), was lying 
on a sofa, netting, or rather crochetting a purse, while 
Jeannetta was reading *' Childe Harold " to her for the 
fiftieth time, the Baron de Saint Eelix and the Capitaine 
CWvecoeur were ushered in. They came full of smiles 
and bows and small-talk ; and though Jeannetta looked 
eagerly to the door, expecting it would not close till the 
count had made his appearance ; and though her heart 
sank when it did so, still she welcomed her visitors with 
a smile — if they were not the rose^ like the earth, in the 
Persian fable, th^ had dwelt near it; and they had an 
importance in Jeannetta's eyes for the count's sake, 
which they could never have had for their own. Jean- 
netta used all the little art which love had so newly 
taught her, to lead the baron and the capitaine to talk of 
their absent friend, the count, and to induce them to 
explain his not joining, in what they evidently, with 
foreign politeness, seemed to consider a visit of inquiry, 
almost de rigueur " under the circimistances." But both 
were perfect egotists — most foreigners are — and both 
were a great deal too much taken up with their own 
charms and accomplishments to think of anything else 
except the ladies tney wished to captivate. The baron, 
as we have said, young, fair, slight, with lar^e blue eyes, 
and delicate complexion, affected the sentmiental, and 
annoyed Bosalie, even while he rather amused her, by 
the soft earnestness of his gaze, which was fixed upon 
her beautiful but unusually pale face, in an adoring sort 
of sympathy with her sufferings, until he had succeeded 
in conjuring a tear into each eye, which was then hastily 
cast down as if in extreme coimision. His voice, too, so 
gently modulated, and so softly persuasive, formed a 
curious contrast to the loud jovial tone of the capitaine, 
who seemed to pique himself on his bold hanhommie and 
military frankness. 
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The gentlemen had brought four very beautiful little 
hothouse houquetSy one for each of the ladies. The cap- 
tain, with much energy, picked out bj far the finest,, 
which he requested Jeannetta to present with ^Me» 
hommages tres-respectueux du Gapitame Cr^yecoeur k sa 
charmante et adorable maman." 

The baron then presented to Bosalie one, in which 
figured (among roses and geraniums) pansies, forget-me- 
nots, and immortelles. This bouquet was evidently in- 
tended to express a good deal, for a small sprig of cypress 
was in the centre, and he pointed it out, saying, — 

" Unhappy emblem ! it finds its way into every wreath 
which Hyacinthe de Saint Pelix twines for beauty !" 

The captain then gave Jeannetta one for " sa aign0 et 
respectable tante;" and, of course, the other was for 
her ^^aimdble" self. Jeannetta smiled — she, ao used to 
be first and foremost in every one's esteem — at bein^ 
thus last and least ! But it was evident the baron and 
the capitaine considered they had no right to make 
themselves too fascinating in her eyes ; and Jeannetta's 
heart trembled as she thought that, perhaps they were 
aware that one whom she loved to believe they dreaded 
and revered, had let them know that she was the for- 
tunate object of his individual preference. 

The baron contrived to convey to Eosalie's mind, that 
to love and be beloved were the sole objects of his exist- 
ence ; that if he once found a woman capable of feeling 
and appreciating, of inspiring and reciprocating passion, 
as he understood the word — ^passion strong as death, 
and lasting as eternity — ^he should not pause to inquire 
what her birth, her fortune, her position; but should 
devote himself at once and for ever to her, and her alone. 
Should bear her to his ancestral chateau on the banks of 
the G-aronne, and try to forget in that second Eden 
the dreary hard-working world beyond. Bosalie archly, 
replied, that she thought both the love and the Eden 
were quite ideal in the present day, and that, probably, 
any lady with charms and accomplishments sufficient to 
win the Baron de Saint Pelix, would not be content to 
bury herself in an old chateau on the banks of the 
Garonne ! 

'* Then Hyacinthe de Saint Felix will live and die a 
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aar^ony^ he said, aighing deeply, and apparently macH 

Aurfc. 

Tu as tort — ta as tort, mon cher," cried le Oapitaine 
Cr^veeoeur. '^ L'amoiir I oui, il n'y a que cela, pour 
embellir la vie; mais rhomme ne doit pas j sacnfier 
rambition, I'inti^ret, le devoir! Aimes avec passion a 
la bonheur, aimes, ch^ris quelque ch^re, charmante petite 
epouse qui fera ton booheur en fitisant la sienne. AiiiieB 
airec rauson et non avec idolatrie ! Tu a vingt-cinq ans, 
et moi j'en ai trente-buit, n'est-ce pas P — trente-buit ans 
bien sounds, entends-tu ? C'est-^dire tu as de rimasina- 
tion, moi j'ai de Tezp^nence. Quand tu trouves une belle 
a ton gout, prends tons les renseignementsy vois si sa 
naiasance, son education, et surtout sa fortune, vous con- 
viennent ; cela, oui tout cela dure quand Tamour passe. 
Eh bien, si tout va bien, aimes-la avec tendresse, maas non 
avec idolatrie. Ne vas pas t'envelir avec elle dans ton 
vieux ch&teau ; — non, Tamour ne survit jamais a Tennui ! 
Au contraire, &is ton possible pour Tentourer des plaisirsi, 
des ris, des jeux ; appeUes a ton secours la danse, les bals, 
la musique, les spectacles ! Prends plaisir a la parer, a la 
voir briuer ; une fbmme admiree est toujours neureufle ; 
une femme qui s'amuse et toujours aimable. Au reste, 
il faut de la beaute, de la grace, des talents, de I'enjoue* 
ment, et surtout si le man n'est pas ricbe, il faut une jolie 
fortune et un amour raisonnable. Mais aliens, mon cner ! 
le comte nou» attend... une promenade d. cbeval, puis le 
bain, la toilette, et le bonheur de nous retrouver ici P' 
So saying, he caught up Jeannetta's guitar, and touching 
it cleverly enough, sang in a fine bass voice : — 

" tTai ohoui Rose pour maitrease : 
Aveo elle, je siiis au mieux ; 
Elle Bourit de ma tendresse, 

Et je n'en suis pas moins heureuz. 
Quand je lui dis que je Tadore, 
^ II jEaudrait voir eomme elle en rit, 

Moi, r^pond-elle, je yous abhorre. 
Dans ces deux mots combien d'esprit i" 

"Adieu, mesdames! A ce soir! ^ has la pasison 
triste, m61ancholique, et...et vive Tamour gai, folitre^ 
enjou^ ; Tune fait le malheur^ Taatre le bonheoj! de la 
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vie. Mesdames, j*ai rhonnenr de Tons saluer! Yiens, 
nxon cher!" 

So Baying, he took the reluctant baron by the arm, 
and one, with a merry laugh which contrasted his black 
moustaches with his white teeth, and the other, with a 
die-away gaze which showed off his large eyes and parted 
lips — ^but both, probably, studied at the glass — ^the gen« 
tlemen withdrew. When the door was closed Bosalie 
and Jeannetta burst into a laugh, and exclaimed : — 

''How very amusing — ^how thoroughly Frendi they 
are!" 



CHAPTBE XIV. 
MISS jsmrr nr fitll dbess. 

ExAlCTLT at the appointed hour (for the Erench make a 
great virtue of punctuality) the distinguished trio were 
ushered into Mrs. Orde*s drawing-rooms. All the ladies 
were assembled there, except Jeannetta. Jeannetta could 
not please herself at her toilet ; and the more she tried 
to do so, the less did she succeed. 

Eosalie, on the contrary, who had eiyen herself yery 
little concern about her appearance, had never seemed 
so lovely; ^ and the Count de Montfaucon, as he took 
a seat beside her, seemed for the first time aware of 
her remarkable beauty. Gdie beaux themselves were 
dressed to great advantage. The capitaine, as much en 
miUtaire as his hcibit bourgeois would permit, and a good 
deal indebted to dress, and braid, and black velvet, aQ 
of which (whether correct or not according to the Eng- 
lish taste) set off his handsome, daring face of rudd^ 
bronze, with its bold features and black eyes, and his 
stout, military person. The Baron de Saint Felix, on 
the contrary, had chosen the most delicate colours and 
materials for his attire; his exquisite shirt of finest 
cambric, with a point lace jabot, and tiny ruffles to 
match, was set off by a delicate white muslin cravat^ 
with long ends edged with lace; his waistcoat was ox 
pink velvet, embroidered in silver with lilies of the 
talley and forget-me-nots. His coat was of the lightest 

B 2 
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admissible sbade of brown, lined witb figured satin ; his 
Tery small foot bad a lace stocking, and a sboe witb a 
tiny silver buckle ; several pretty rings adorned bis 
small fingers, a delicate cbain beld a miniature watch 
bidden in bis waistcoat pocket, and a curious double 
pin fastened bis sbirt ; as be unfolded a laced bandker- 
cbief, all Arabia seemed let loose, and every separate 
curl of bis ligbt, glossy bair seemed to bave a fragrance 
of its own. As for tbe Count de Montfaucon, be was 
dressed simply in tbe quiet, perfect taste of an English 
gentleman, who has a first-rate tailor. One splendid 
brilliant sparkled on bis little finger, and a white rose- 
bud graced bis button-hole. There was nothing remark- 
able in his dress, but it aided the effect of his fine per- 
son and noble manner, although quite secondary : witb 
tbe others the dress was the most remarkable thing, 
with bini it was only an auxiliary. 

Tbe Capitaine Crevecoeur proceeded at once to pay 
devoted homage to tbe fair widow (Mrs. Orde herself), 
to lavish the most enthusiastic praises on ber beauty, 
her talents, ber virtues. Tbe heroism she bad displayed 
during the horrible ^venement de Vautre soir^ and tbe 
amiable courage she was evincing in making an effort 
to do Z^ honneurs de sa maison, 

Mrs. Orde looked upon all this as French gallantry. 
Her beauty, she was aware, was considerably on the 
wane, and a good deal obscured b^ recent suffering — by 
a scratch on her cheek and a bruise over one eye. Her 
talents, she bad had no opportunity of displaying, but 
had never piqued herself on possessing any very remark- 
able ones. Her virtues, she flattered herself, were not 
BO merely superficial as to bave met tbe captain's notice 
already ; and as to ber noble heroism, when she remem- 
bered tbe length of time she was after the accident in 
recovering her self-possession, and how long ber hysterics 
and nervous tremours had lasted, she feft inclined to 
imagine that the captain was presuming to quiz her. 
But tbe earnestness of bis manner, and tbe impassioned 
devotion of his gasse, made such a supposition almost 
absurd. Tbe Baron de Saint Felix threw himself on a 
low ottoman at Bosalie's feet, and taking out a small 
volume of Lamartine's poems, began to read her some of 
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the most touching love passages. The count found him- 
self and his charms thrown away on Miss Jenny Mao- 
pberson, whose forehead, having been severely bruised, 
was partly covered with brown paper dipped in brandy 
(the only plaister in which she had any faith), and 
which, bound on by a broad black ribbon that partly 
covered one eye, gave a very curious and rather sinister 
expression to a person at all times, in appearance, antique 
and grotesque. 

Miss Jenny, amid all the revolutions of the world of 
fashion, had always adhered, in a great measure, to the 
modes in vogue in her youth. Society would present a 
much more animated and varied picture were this more 
generally done, at least in some degree, and with certain 
privileges as to time. We should not then find the sex, 
from eighteen to eighty, arrayed in one monotonous and 
often most unsuitable costume ; braids or ringlets would 
not be de rigueur for all ages, the flowers of spring 
-would not disfigure the " frosty pow," gay colours and 
light fabrics would be resigned to those *' legeres 
d*annees et gaies de ccBur." Age would not be tortured 
with tight waists, or tricked out in twelve flounces ; but 
the seasons of life, like those of the year, would be 
arrayed in suitable, and, therefore, graceful and becoming 
garb. How interesting, but how rare a spectacle, is a 
very old lady arrayed in something of the costume Sir 
Joshua has immortalized, and in which she was first told 
she was fair ; the rich satin, velvet, or lutestring dress ; 
the modest kerchief pinned over the venerable bosom ; 
the black lace cloak, or grey silk mode, falling so grace- 
fully from shoulders so well trained, that even age defies 
the slovenly stoop and lounging carriage which youth 
has adopted now ; the black lace necklace, with its one 
row of orient pearls ; the hair sprinkled with powder, 
and combed up under the "Brussels head" with the 
graceful pinners — who at eighty would not look far 
more dignified and picturesque thus, than screwed into 
a modish boddice, flounced to the waist; some little 
kickshaw " bonnet, d la jolie femme," stuck full of spring 
flowers ; the silken curls of youth braided or waving 
over the furrowed brow — crinoline doing its utmost to 
inflate, and the whole costume so jaunty and so modern, 
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that notlux^ but that sad tell-tale, the fiice, annoiuiceB 
old age? 

Miss Jenny Macpherson erred (if she erred at all) in 
&e opposite extreme, adhering so much to the fashions 
of her youth, or rather, the fashions her mother wore in 
her youth, as to attract attention and provoke remark, 
•—but there was a picturesque charm in her antique 
costume, which no modern fashions could have had — 
and the count, though at first he bit his lips to avoid 
amiling at her appearance, owned to himself, after ex- 
amining her attentively, that it was more dignified and 
Ceful than his aged countrywomen's] mania, for being 
sed d lajeune JUle. Miss Jenny's grey hair sprin- 
kled with rose powder, was combed over a cushion, and 
gathered under a highcauled, Brussels-lace cap; she 
was very tall, and very erect, and wore a quilted pink 
■ilk petticoat^ and a ^^govm*^ of flowered straw-coloured 
Bilk, a white muslin handkerchief was pinned across her 
bosom, and a white lace shawl was thrown over her 
decent shoulders ; she had a handsomely-worked muslin 
•{NTon, large and flowing (not the little saubrette-Mke 
^iUfUhet of the present day), and being, out of compli- 
ment to the count and his friends, in fiill dress. Miss 
Jenny sported a blue breast-knot, a pair of quilted blue 
satin shoes, with high heels, a pair of diamond hoops in 
her ears, a diamond stomacher, a little necklace of real 
peiarls, fixed in a quiUing of black lace, and a pair of loi^ 
idne kid gloves, drawn up so as to meet the Brussels- 
lace ruffles, depending from her elbow, and which gloves, 
when removed, showed the arm and hand covered with a 
mitten of white silk. 

Miss Jenny flirted a huge flEuo, which represented 
Pamon peeping at Phillis asleep on one side, with the 
sportive breezes more busy with her charms than one 
would have fancied Miss Jenny would have approved ; 
and on the other Musidora bathing — ^pictures which 
awoke a doubt whether our forefathers were quite as 
delicate in some matters as their prudery in others 
would lead one to believe. Miss Jenny was knitting 
a very suspicious looking narrow strip of something, 
which she kept concealed in a large and antique work- 
ing- 
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Jemxy htA not forgotten her boardmg-Bcliool 
"Eiench, but, bice Chancer^s Abbess, with her 

" French of Bow, 
French of Paris did she never know." 

After her '' Oomment Tons portez«Ton8 P" (wfaioh was 
a great success,) she Tentured on some reminiscences 
abont the weather and the hour, which were quite nnin- 
telligible to the count, but his polite bows she answered 
with low and dignified curtsies. She offered him her 
snuff-box, and he took a pinch of snuff to oblige her, 
presenting his flaoon, which she condescended to put to 
ner nose ; they then compared watches-Hshe, producing 
her recoYered treasure (the large gold turnip), and he, 
the smallest and most beautiful of tiny G^evas. This 
fMUitomime continued till the door opened, and Jean- 
netta at last joined the party. 



. 7 CHAPTEE XT. 

LOTB HtrUBLEB THB FBOTTDIBST ' 

Thi baron and the captain darted forward to welcome 
her, and to pour forth a torrent of compliments ; but the 
count piqued, perhaps, at her long delay, only rose and 
bowed, and then resumed his seat by Imss Jenny. For 
a moment Jeannetta (haughty by nature, and piqued by 
this coldness) remained where she was ; the next, under 
pretence of asking Miss Jenny how she felt, she drew 
near the sofa on which her aunt and the count were 
seated, and, of course, common politeness compelled him 
to make room for her. By what invisible yet irresistible 
impulse wert thou led, oh, once proud Jeannetta ! What 
instinct teaches thy Igver (for such his looks proclaim 
him) how to woo thee, sitting spell-bound by his side, so 
gently observant, and so meekly admiring, art thou not a 
marvel to thyself, oh, Jeannetta ! 

Ha Haring compelled his proud and beautiful conquest to 
make this marked advance, the count exerted himself to 
tite utmost to repay her for the sacrifice. In deep and 
low, btct most impassioned language, he, without com- 
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j)romising himself, or her, by any direct alluBion, enlarged 
on the power of first impressions, and the magic influence 
that does exist even in these matter-of-fact days under 
the name of "Love at first sight." He painted in 
glowing colours, a woman such as Jeannetiba felt he 
4)elieved her to be, and the loye such a being should both 
ieel and inspire, even for, and in, an object so little 
-deserving ; namely, the man who had no merit but his 
passionate and devoted love. 

" A man," he said, " not even amiable, cheerful, open ; 
but perhaps, harsh, proud, cold, to all but one — the prey 
to dark and stormy passions — rash, vindictive, envious to 
agony of anything she admired, jealous to madness of 
every object of her innocent love, and capable of criminal 
violence at the slightest preference shown to another." 

Jeannetta listened with pale cheek and lips apart ; the 
gloomy picture, far from revolting, captivated her fancy ; 
and, indeed, the count while appearing to accuse himself 
so bitterly had taken good care only to acknowledge 
those grand, those inscrutable and terrific passions which 
lend an awe and a Inystery to the love of a proud and 
romantic woman, which give so wild a charm to Lara and 
the Corsair, and make Byron (spite of so much to shock 
their prejudices) the favourite poet of even the purest 
of the sex. 

Dinner was announced while the count sat gazing into 
Jeannetta's beautifrd face ; and while she pondered in her 
trembling heart his strange and mystic words. 

The count gave an arm to Miss Jenny Macpherson, 
and another to Jeannetta. The captain led Mrs. Orde« 
who (oh, vanity ! oh, weakness !) by this time was flushed 
with a vague feeling of pleasure at compliments and 
attentions to which for twenty years she had been a 
stranger. Jeannetta was far too nuch engrossed to 
notice anything but the count; but Bos^ie, whose 
thoughts were with poor Gerard Esdaile, and who hated 
to see these foreigners admitted to privileges which once 
had been his alone, and which, with her good vnll, no other 
should ever enjoy. Bosalie saw with indignant surprise, 
tinged with a sense of the ridiculous, which as a daughter 
she struggled to suppress, that her mother, generally bo 
quiet and unaffected in her behayiour, was actiudly 
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88sumixig a sort of girlish affectation of manner. Once 
or twice she almost feared she had intercepted a coquet- 
tish glance, and she saw with shame and sorrow that 
Mrs. Orde, generally the least Tain of prett}' women of 
a certain, age, took a deliberate survey of herself in the 
pier glass as she passed it, leaning on the captain's arm, 
and smiled encouragingly in his face as he whispered 
something about the brave and the fair, and how well a 
" blonde aux yeuz bleus " looked on the arm of *^ un 
militaire avec le teint basane, au traits prononces^klafigure 
mdle et aux moustaches noirs." Poor Bosalie ! after this 
she could scarcely answer with ordinary civility when the 
Capitaine CrevecoDur addressed any of his somewhat ful* 
some, personal compliments to herself. It was so 
startling to her, to see her mother, her dear, unaffected, 
simple-minded, affectionate mother, in so new and dero- 
gatory a light, to be forced to perceive that any coxcomb, 
a foreigner particularly, and one so slightly and so 
recently known, should have the power of making her 
sweet and respectable mother ridiculous. How ashamed 
would she feel were this flirtation (for such it was fast 
becoming) carried on in the presence of Gerard Esdaile, 
and his humorous, shrewd, and jocose, but darling old 
father; Gerard, too, had such a keen sense of the 
ridiculous. He was always so severe on coquetry and 
affectation even in the young, what would he think of it 
in a woman of her mother's age ? and he had always so 
loved and respected her mother; his affection and 
deference for that kind parent had been one of the great 
links between them. Where, too, might not this folly 
lead P Mrs. Orde, generally so much more occupied with 
her daughters than with herself, had scarcely looked at 
Sosalie or Jeaunetta since this hateful evening began. 
Once, indeed, when the bold captain was presuming 
to detain Mrs. Orde's hand, under pretence of examining 
a beautiful ring, but paying at the same time a sotto voce 
compliment to la belle main de madame, Mrs. Orde, ac- 
tually blushing as she withdrew it, encountered a 
reproachful look from Bosalie, which look she answered 
with a somewhat angry glance of defiance, and a toss 
of the head. Never before had that mother and 
daughter exchanged such a look ; and tears rose to Eosa- 
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Men eyes, the first tears of hers her mother had ever 
disregarded. 

The Baron de Saint Eeliz meanwhile was laying close 
siege to Bosalie's heart, bat so irritated was she at her 
mother's coquetry with the captain, and her sister's 
evident deyotion to his friend the count, that she could 
scarcely control herself sufficiently not to be positively 
rude to her own admirer. 

He soon decided that she was ^^ comme la plupart des 
Anglaises, d'un caractere bizarre, in6gal, capricieux, 
mais tout de m^me," he had his own reasons for deter- 
mining to win her, and all gentle, patient, and amiable as 
he seemed, he ground fais teeth at each new rebuff, and 
inwardly murmured ^^ plus tard oe sera'mon tour.' 



CHAPTBE XVL 

GE&ASD ESDiJLS. 

Afteb dinner the ladies tried to persuade their beaux to 
adopt the English fashion, and remain at table till they 
summoned them to tea and coffee. The captain, who, 
emboldened by success, was growing every moment more 
forward and presuming, positively refused to accede, and 
was supported by the Baron de Saint Pelix in his ill-bred 
defiance of the customs of the country and of his hostess's 
house. The count, who was far more polished than 
either, showed a great inclination to obey the ladies. 
But finding, for the first time, his frown and his haughly 
disapproval lost on the triumphant and inflated capi- 
taine, he murmured a touching apology in Jeannetta's 
ear, and escorted her back to the drawing-room. 

Here the captain, uninvited, sat down to the piano, 
played with a bold touch, a martial air or two, and then 
twirling his moustaches, and fixing his bold, black eyes 
on Mrs. Orde, who stood beside him, began in a fine bass 
voice, 

" Ma mie, ma douce amie^ 
Reponds a mes amoim; 
Fidele a cette belle 
Je raimerai toujonrs f 
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with about a dosen flimikr Btanzas, aU sim^ in the same 
gallant and pointed manner, did le capitaine captivate 
Mrs. Orde and annoy poor Bosalie. 

jBj thia time the beautiful moon, " riding near her 
highest noon," was to be seen from the balcony, silTering 
the whole expanse of darkest azure spread below, and 
TnakiTig every ripple shine and smile. 

Almost unconsciously, Jeannetta allowed the count to 
throw over her a scarlet cashmere of her mother's, which 
that lady had tossed off as dowdy (in a novel anxiety to 
show off her figure), almost unconsciously, too, she found 
herself beside him on the balcony ; silently they stood for 
some time, looking first on the sea, then on the moon ; 
then their glances met, and the eyes of both glistened 
with tears. Jeannetta trembled, and the count sighed. 
He stole her hand and she did not withdraw it; he 
pressed it to his lips, and meekly her once proud head 
sank on his shoulder. 

*^ Oh, Jeannetta ! be mine, mine only, mine for ever ! " 
he murmured. " I am every way unworthy of thee, and 
dark clouds hang over me, and a sad mystery envelops 
my £Ate, but if you love me (as those tears proclaim) 
you must love me as I am, nor seek to raise the veil, nor 
care to know aught, but that whatever I may have been 
to others, I am true to thee ! Art thou capable, oh 
Jeannetta, of a love like this p " 

''I ami" she whispered, and as he drew her to his 
bos#m, in a loug and wild embrace, Bosalie called 
from the tea-table '' Jeannetta, Jeannetta! where are 

rou, hear is dear Gkrard Esdaile ! come and welcome 




» 



Welcome him! poor Gerard! Oh, what a welcome 
was this, after the risks he had run, the perils he had 
^icountered, the ruin he had braved. Jeannetta, with 
tiiat wild lustre in her eyes, and that celestial fiush upon 
her cheek, which only happy love in its rosy morning 
can bestow, Jeannetta drawing aside the crimson curtain, 
which the count had contrived (unseen) to close after 
them, and which had given the sanctity of a tete-^t^te, 
to their long noonlit interview, Jeannetta looking like 
Aurora led by dark night, stepped from the balcony into 
the room, ana stood in beauiy increased tenCbld. by her 
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sweet emotion, before the man who bad loved ber all 
bis life, but wbo adored, wbo idolized ber now. 

" How do you do, dear Gerard ? " sbe said, kindljr 
oflfering ber warm band, and smiling in bis gbastlj, agi- 
tated face. 

" I am quite well I tbank you, Jeannetta, Miss Orde — 
I mean — " 

" Ob you are not at all well, dear Gerard, you mean," 
said Eosalie. " You are cold and weary, and, I dare say, 
famisbed. Come you must sit by me, on tbis sofa, and 
no one sball talk to you, or look at you, till you bave bad 
at least tbree cups oi tea and tbree muffins." 

Gerard smiled, a grave and absent smile, but be suf- 
fered Eosalie's warm band to lead bim to tbe seat beside 
ber, and bis eye followed Jeannetta and tbe count witb 
tbe glassy stare of a somnambulist in a troubled 
dream. 

"I fear you are not at all well, my dear boy ! " said 
Mrs. Orde, approacbing bim, natural kindness and tbe 
auld lang syne prevailing over ber assumed coquetry and 
over tbe jealous influence of tbe captain. 

These kind words proved very nearly too mucb for 
tbe wretcbed young man, and very nearly bad be, to tbe 
disgrace of Englisb manhood, and to bis own eternal 
anguish and regret, burst into passionate tears before 
tbe three foreigners, who were exchanging indignant, 
scrutinizing, and sarcastic glances, and who evidently 
considered Gerard (who from bis cradle bad been quite 
one of tbe family) as an impertinent intruder. But an 
effort, such perhaps as nothing but Englisb pride and 
Englisb resolution could make, enabled Gerard to master 
bis almost hysterical anguish, and to reply with a firm 
voice, and a sort of smile : — 

" Ob, I am quite well, dear mamma, I thank you ; but 
I bave bad a very fatiguing and perilous journey ; I will 
tell you all about it presently, just now I can only say, 
that I am here at tbe risk of expulsion, because I saw in 
tbe papers an account of a horrible attack made upon 
you by some ruffians, and I could not rest without 
coming myself to see whether you were injured, and, if 
possible, getting tbe cowardly miscreants punished." 

The three foreigners evidently understood enough of 
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this speecli to be rather displeased at it, and they ex- 
changed angry and scornful glances. 

" I am verify very, much oUiged to you, dear Gerard." 
said Mrs. Orde, '' and so I am sure are the girls ; but 
the ' bane and antidote ' grew side by side, and the very 
accident which had so nearly proved fatal to us all, intro- 
duced these three kind and noble gentlemen, to whom 
we all owe, more than we can ever pay, and Jeannetta 
her life." 

Not noticing that, at her last assertion, Gerard's very 
lips grew white, Mrs. Orde added : — 

'' Let me, then, introduce to my dear adopted son our' 
three deliverers!" 

So saying, she waved her hand and bowed as she 
named: Le Gomte Gonzalve de Montfaucon — Le 
Baron de Saint Felix — et le Capitaine Crfevecceur — 
(last but not least in the fair widow's estimation). 

Though his knees shook, and his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, Gerard Esdaile rose to return, as cor- 
dially as he could, the salutations of the three detested, 
and, to his taste, detestable foreigners whom Mrs. Orde 
smilingly named, presenting Gerard to them in return as 
'* son fils adoptif, son cher Gerard Esdaile." Although 
poor Gerard would much sooner have grasped a toad, or 
even a scorpion, than his rival's white hand, he was, in 
common courtesy, compelled to take what the count ima- 
gined the customs of the country compelled him (reluc- 
tantly enough) to offer. The baron, too, extended his hand, 
which, though not very welcome, it was not such torture 
to Gerard to touch ; but le Capitaine CrevecoBur, on hear- 
ing Gerard named as Mrs, Orde'sj^Z* adoptif , rushed for- 
ward with well-assumed warmth and militajy frankness, 
and catching Gerard in his arms hugged him up in a close 
embrace, at the same time kissing him with his rough 
whiskered lips, first on one cheek and then on the other. 

Disgusting as this truly French embrace was to the 
reserved, dignified, and alas! most miserable English- 
man, there was something in it, perpetrated as it was 
so suddenly, and so completely against his will, which 
acted upon Gerard's excited nerves and compelled him 
to|.laugh aloud. 

" A la bonne heure," said the good-natured Crevecoeur. 
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^ Soyons gaies, amusons-nous ! les amis de mes amis 
Bont mes amis ; le fils adoptif de Madame Orde derient 
men enfant cheri." 

At the idea of being V enfant cheri of the great Erench 
humbug before him (as Gerard inwardly designated the 
capitaine) his fit of laughter returned. 

The foreigners exchanged glances, which seemed to sajr 
that the poor young man was evidently to be pitied as a 
person of weak intellect, and that they had nothing in any 
way to apprehend from such a mats ; they little dreamed 
that on that very young man, trembling with passion 
eren while he laughed aloud in his nervous excitability, 
the eyes of a whole university were fixed. They little 
dreamed, proud as they were of a little smattering of 
knowledge, that he had already drunk deep at the very 
well-spring of erudition — ^that a double first class was 
said to await him at the approaching examination, and 
that the passion for Jeannetta, which they detected, 
looking upon it as the love of a half-witted boy, had 
been for years the mighty power which had led him on 
from one success to another, from triumph to triumph — 
which had kept him pure and spotlesss in the midst 
of temptation — taught him to consimie the rosy hours 
of youth and early manhood immured in his small 
college rooms, unconscious of the fiight of time — the 
morning sun and the midnight ^lamp finding him alike 
bending over books, the mastery of which he fancied 
(poor fool!) would win him Jeannetta's love. Alas! 
how secondary, in his opinion, were the college honours 
and his father's deep and proud delight — ^woman so loved 
— ^the powerful! — ^and what power like that of know- 
ledge! — ^what conquests like those bloodless conquests 
over the realms of thought ? — what sacrifices like those 
of all selfish pleasures^ sil enticing delights, and even all 
innocent amusements, to devote the whole energies of 
Ms soul to acquiring that fame which would win her 
love. 

Ah ! while his youn^ companions, having vainly tried 
persuasion, raillery, ridicule even, left hmi on some 
lovely mom alone in his dark rooms, while they rowed 
delighted on the azure Isis, or revelled in some exlnlira- 

^ and maaly sporir—how, if for a moment nature spoke, 
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and almost pemuided him to go forth and enjoy his young 
existence, how would the dread of failure ana losing Jean- 
oetta sweep across his mind — drive him back to his 
weary task — ^renew his energies and rekindle his Zeal- 
and lieep him chained, a mentid gall^ slaye, till his 
jonng companions came badi from their day of pleasure, 
joyous in their ignorance and loud in their folly, and 
saw his pale, classic lace bending, lighted by a solitary 
lamp, at the yery same window where they had seen it 
wbikk the morsing sun looked in to inyite mm abroad. 
- ^'And bow did you get leaye' to come and see us, 
G^orard," said BosaJie, who thought there was something 
hollow and annatural in Gterard's laugh, and longed to 
put a stop to it. 

" Leaye," he answered ; '^ oh, I had no leaye, Sosalie ; 
I could not get leare." 

'^ And yet you came; oh, Gterard, what a risk!" 

'^ A risK, indeed," he said, and laughed again ; ^ if dis- 
coyered I shall be expelled." 

'^Oh, Gerard, how can you laugh? think of your 
father — why, your ^^falsicm would be death to him." 

^'Ah, there, Sosalie, you strike the only chord to 
which there is any response in my heart. My poor 
fiither! It would, indeed, be a bad return for all his 
laborious and yigilant care ; and that, too^ after all the 
success he has anticipated for me, and the liying which 
my imde makes dependent on my taking the highest 
honours." 

'^ Oh, Gerard," said Bosalie, with tears in her eyes, 
and inyoluntarily clasping her hands ; ^I am quite certain 
that it is madness for you to stop here an hour, nay a 
moment long^. Oh ! do you not remember poor Altiert 
Dysart ; think of his great promise — ^think of his sad 
downfall — his miserable disgrace." 

" His happy end," said Ghrard. 

" Yes ; for all was soon oyer.' 
" His father's broken heait." • 

^ He did not liye to see him die." 
'^ No ; but he liyed to cause his death." 
'^ Bosalie, you speak of things you do not understand. 
Albert Dywt was, as you say, good and gifted, the 
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pride of his college, and the glory of his father. He was 
sure of his ' first,' of a fellowship, and a good living ; 
just before he was to go into the schools, the woman he 
adored heartlessly jilted him. He could not, he would 
not, believe her false. He applied for leave to go for a 
day or two — ^a request, I grant, unheard of at such a 
time. It was refused : he set off in defiance of the 
authorities. He found his intended sporting with her 
new lover ; he went home ; he foond a letter announcing 
his expulsion ; he returned to the house of his ladye 
love — it was evening.' She was about to open a ball 
with her affianced, ha ! ha ! ha ! I have heard she was 
in high beauty and joyous spirits, crowned with roses, 
and robed in white, a bride elect — ^love in her eyes-^- 
women look so heavenly when they love, Bosalie. But 
she did not look thus long; she turned pale enough 
when she saw Albert Dysart standing before her ; she 
was paler still when, the next moment, putting a pistol 
to his temple, he shot himself, and fell dead at her feet. 
Oh, it was a noble revenge, and his was a happy end. He 
made her a world's wonder for cruelty and faithlessness. 
Her new lover had no wish for one with murder on her 
soul. Her health gave way, her beauty faded, her 
affianced forsook, she pines a miserable wreck, and 
Albert is not unavenged m his bloody grave." 

*' Avenged, oh, Gerard ! deeply as I own that he was 
'wronged, for he was her accepted suitor, could the 
misery of her he loved so wildly appease his spirit, 
were it conscious of her fate — can love, however 
outraged, rejoice in the loved one's ruin ; ah, to mv 
mind, Albert Dysart's was a rash, a cruel, and a selfish 
deed. His father's death, his mother's madness, and 
his poor faithless Eveleen's misery ; all these, to gratify 
a^vile revenge, has he secured, ana perhaps added to all 
an eternity of anguish for his own guilty soul, and you 
dare to call that noble — and his end a happy end ! " 

" Bosalie, you never loved," whispered Gerard, " or 
you would feel for jibor Djrsart." 

Never loved! How blmd, how selfish, does passion 
make us ! Never loved! poor Bosalie ! And yet she would 
gladly die any guiltless death to see Gerard Esdaile once 
again the proud,, the calm, and happy being she had kno\m 
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him till this evening. Kever loved ! when her very heart 
seems full of tears, and her cheek changes with every 
tone and look of his ! Yes, IU>salie loves with woman's 
purest, best, and most unselfish devotion — 

'* Her unrequited tenderness 
Liying on its own sweet excess." 

" But enough of poor Albert Dysart," she said ; "what- 
ever you may advance to tease your old friend Eosalie, 
I know you condemn his selfish sacrifice of those who 
so loved him. And now, dear Gerard, take warning, I 
implore you, if not by his fate, by that he entailed on his 
devoted parents, and hasten back to Oxford before your 
absence is discovered, and your disgrace is death to your 
dear and excellent father. Jeannetta,*' she said (Jean* 
netta, alas! was listening to the count's impassioned 
account of what he had felt on first beholding her)— - 
" Jeannetta ! G-erard, by his mad freak in coming here 
to-night, risks dis^ace, expulsion, ruin. Gome and add 
your prayers to mme that lie will return at once ; if he 
sets off directly, his absence may not be noticed — oh! 
come and beg him to ^o." 

Jeannetta, not mucn pleased at the interruption of a 
confession which filled her heart with the wildest ecstasy, 
rose, and drew near Gerard — ^but it was in a cold and 
absent manner: she urged him to return, and, as she 
spoke, the carriage drove to the door, and Mrs. Orde, 
who had been out of the room, returned, cloaked ana 
hooded. 

" "We are going to the play, Gerard," she said ; " will 
you come with us, and retum^to st petit souper here ?" 

Sosalie, with tears in her eyes, whispered — 

" Oh, do not, Gerard, do not." 

" Do not run tmj risk, Gerard," said Jeannetta^ as she 
accepted the aid of the Count de Montfaucon in putting 
on her shawl, which he did in a manner which was torture 
to poor Gerard, folding it over her with lingering tender 
ness, and almost a gentle embrace ; " think of dear old 
Doctor Esdaile," she added almost absently, as, taking 
the count's arm, she met and returned his ardent gaze* 
''He would never get over a disappointment in your 
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college career. So do go back like a good boy. Gome, 
I must insist, and say farewell." 

" I am much obliged to you," replied Gerard, bitterly, 
" but I am resolved to see the play — vive la bagatelle i 
I would risk something for one happy evening with such 
dear, kind, old friends. Eosalie, will you take my arm P '* 

The baron at that very moment was offering his, but 
Itosalie took poor Gerard's with so marked a preference 
that the baron sighed and drew back. 



CHAPTEE XVII. 
woman's stmpatht. 

BosALix had all a woman's tact, and she felt it was no 
time to show pique or resentment at Gerard's defiance 
of her opinion and contempt of her advice, when the 
deadly pallor of his cheeks, the quiver of his lips, and 
the strange fire in his eyes announced an excess of 
mental anguish almost unbearable. Much as her pride 
in him she loved made her dread his exposing himself in 
any way before the watchful and mocking foreigners 
around him, she almost prayed that tears would come ,to 
the relief of his bursting heart, when they found them- 
selves in temporary obscurity as they drove to the 
theatre. But jealousy (in its first stage at least) is a 
burning, scorching, maddening passion ; and Gerard, as 
Jeannetta and Mrs. Orde made room for the count 
between them, and he heard them whisper softly to- 
gether, Grerard felt more inclined to laugh aloud and 
grapple with his rival in a death struggle than to shed 
any soft, refreshing tears on the gentle bosom that 
would have gladly received them. 

The Baron de Saint Eelix was piqued and sulky at 
Eosalie's evident preference of Gerard ; but his was the 
jealousy of vanity, not of love. The Captain Crevec<Bur 
was indignant, because, in spite of his great progress in 
Mrs. Orders good graces, no room had been made for him 
in the carriage that conveyed the ladies. Eosalie, with un- 
wonted energy, had insisted on Gerard's sitting between 
her and Miss Jenny Macpherson, and the count had been 
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invited bj Jeannetta to the place between herself and 
mother. The family coach (roomy as it was) could hold 
no more, and the capitaine and the baron found them- 
selves left to their own resources as to the ways and 
means of getting conveyed to the theatre. Much too 
showily and daintily attired for walking, they had to 
wait while a fly was sent for, and they beguiled the time 
by violent abuse of G-erard, and sarcastic and disparaging 
comments on "les Anglaises." 

" Montfaucon/' said the captain, " seems pretty sure 
of his prize, and I have little doubt of mine. I shall 
make short work of it, I promise you, with the mamma ; 
she has no time to lose ; but you, Saint Felix, yours is a 
desperate case, I fear. Would you have dreamt of this 
great booby springing up to put your nose out of joint ! 
Only think of that sprightly, beautiful little blonde, who, 
to my taste, is a thousand times lovelier than her stately 
Semiramide of a sister, and who seemed the veiy soul of 
mirth and joy, being over head and ears in love with that 
great noodle — half madman, half idiot, I take it." 

" Well, the love is all on her side," said the baron, 
with a spiteful triumph ; " he is evidently dying for the 
haughty Jeannetta ; and I am glad of it, as 1 owe la 
petite Bosalie many a grudge for her slights to me this 
evening ; but, whatever her partialities may be, she is, 
or rather shall be, mine. And the less she loves me, and 
the more trouble she gives me, the more will I make her 
rue it when my turn comes. If Montfaucon weds Jean- 
netta^ and you marry the mother, opportunity cannot be 
wantmg for me to secure this girl. If coaxing and cant- 
ing won't do, I'll try intimidation — ^pretend to commit 
suicide, or some sucn clap-trap, and if that fails (and I 
see the girl has a deuce of a spirit, and defies and even 
dislikes me, of course, owing to her infatuation for this 
English lover), I'll take the liberty of carrying her off 
by force, and compelling her to marry me." 

With this and similar discussions carried on in rapid 
and vehement French, the gentle, sentimental baron, 
and the capitaine who so piqued himself on his frankness 
and bonhomie, beguiled the way till they arrived at the 
theatre, when the Baron de Saint Felix threw a tender 
and reproachful langour into the large blue eyes he had 

t2 
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the ait of moisteniBg witli tears at will, and where the 
Gapitame CrfevecoBur smoothed his ruffled brow, twirled 
his black moustaches, and met Mrs. Orde's admiring 
^aze with the most frank and winning smile that ever 
displayed a set of dazzling teeth. 

The play — "Eomeo and Juliet" — had not begun 
when our party entered, and took possession of one of 
the stage boxes, the other being filled by a dashing set 

of officers of the Dragoons, then quartered at 

Brighton. The beauty of the Misses Orae, and the 
showy air of their foreign attendants, with the elegance 
of Mrs. Orde and the antique oddity of Miss Jenny, 
attracted a great deal of attention in the officers' box. 

There was all air and manner so reiy distinguished 
about the count, in addition to his remarkable beauty of 
form and face, and Gerard Esdaile was so unmistakeably 
an English gentleman, that the experienced eyes of the 
elder of the officers were fixed in amaze at their appear- 
ance in close intimacy with the captain and the baron, 
whose exterior they considered of a very equivocal 
nature. 

Men very easily and quickly perceive anything ques- 
tionable or de maiwate ton in other men; and it soon 
became evident to all our party and even to themselves 
that the showy little Baron de Saint Pelix and the 
military Gapitaine Grfevecceur were the objects of a 
scrutiny in their opposite neighbours which seemed £Eur 
from flattering. 



gb:aptee xvni. 

CELUI QTJ'ON AIME. 

The most distinguished-looking and the handsomest of 
the officers, whose opera-glasses were levelled at Mrs. 
Orde's box, was the colonel of the regiment, the Honour- 
able Harcourt Pevensey, son of the late, and brother of 
the present Earl of Ghester. Although bordering on 
forty years of age^ his fine figure, his noble features, and 
his truly aristocratic air, gave him an immense superior- 
ity even over the handsomest of his subalterns, in the 
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first bloom of their manhood. If any fault could be 
found in a face whose Flaatagenet nose, eagle eye, and 
chiselled mouth and chin, were univeisallj considered 
masterpieces of manly beauty, it was in an expression 
occasionally haughty and sarcastic, but which, as with all 
thorough-bred and intellectual people, he could sofiben at 
will into the sweetest condescension and most endearing 
amiability. It was, perhaps, the recognising something 
of his own cast of features and character of expression 
in the Count de Montfaucon, which caused him to ex- 
amine that gentleman with so minute and protracted a 
scrutiny. There certainly was a curious resemblance 
between them, although Colonel Fevensey's closely curled 
hair, whiskers, and moustaches, were of a bright chest- 
nut, his large eyes of a rich blue, and his complexion so 
fair that with any less noble features, less resolute ex- 
pression, and less commanding figure, he would hare 
been, perhaps, subjected to the charge of effeminacy. 

Colonel Peyensey had seen as much sernce as the 
peaceful times he liyed in would allow. Ke had been in 
early youth severely wounded in a bloody engagement 
with the brutal Kaffirs, and he had spent twelve years in 
India, where he had seen much perilous service, and ac- 
quired a e;reat deal of military skill and military glory. 
He was brave even to rashness, and resolute even to 
obstinacy — an ultra-disciplinarian, and a rigid martinet. 
Among many £aultB laid, somewhat lightly, to his 
charge, such as gallantry, inconstancy, and heartlessness, 
one more serious and which seemed better founded wa^ 
a severity of military discipline amounting to cruelty : 
even the marvellous perfection and discipline of his well- 
tried troops did not exonerate him, in public opinion, for 
his persevering addiction to the lash — nor excuse the 
horrible fact, that three unfortunates, two abroad and 
one in England, had died in consequence of the severity 
of military flogging inflicted by his authority, and in his 
presence. 

His brother, the Earl of Chester, had been married 
many years, but had no family. Colonel Fevensey him- 
self was a widower ; he had been married twice, and by 
his first marriage, with a h]gh4>om but penniless beauty, 
he had two children, a boy and a girl, lovelier than any- 
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tbing yet seen, even among those loveliest of created 
beings, the children of our aristocracj. 

The youngest of these children, a boy six years old, 
was likely, ultimately, to inherit the ancient title and 
estates of bis childless uncle. Ey bis second marriage 
Colonel Pevensey had secured some two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, and a young and handsome widow — report 
said, that the colonel and bis second wife quarrelled 
bitterly. She bore him no children, and was horribly 
jealous of his love for those cherubs his first wife had 
left him: to console herself she took (like so many women 
of fashion) to an inveterate, excessive, and private habit 
of drinking. The colonePs indifference soon, of course, 
grew, under this provocation, into disgust, and the pre- 
mature end her excesses brought on, was a relief to both 
the bated wife and the loathing husband. Colonel 
Pevensey, so well bom, so renowned in arms, so wealthy, 
with such a fair chance of so noble a title, and so 
remarkably handsome, bad been, of course, at two-and- 
thirty, not merely a desirable match for the proudest and 
Hoveliest, but a perfect idol among the very elite of the 
female aristocracy. 

It is a curious fact that sternness and manliness of 
character, even if carried to excess, have a much greater 
power over woman's mind than the most amiable virtues 
of a softer nature, so that the most lovely and timid of 
girls loved him none the less for the severity and even 
cruelty with which he was taxed. A sort of mysterious 
awe enhanced the passion bis beauties of mind and per- 
son repeatedly inspired. The most brilliant advances 
were made to him, the most flattering preferences were 
betrayed, but in vain. Heport did not acquit him of 
many romantic love affairs ; but be seemed quite weary 
of wedlock, and several years which had passed since the 
death of his second wue, began to convince even the 
most sanguine, that he would never give his beautiful 
children a new mamma. 

G-erard Esdaile had truly said and deeply felt that 
woman never looks so beautiful as when she loves. The 
soul, the mind, the heart of a beautiful girl really in love 
for the first time, all seem to unite to illumine her, as it 
were, from within and without, till she almost seems 
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some delicate and heavenly transparency ; there is so 
ivild and soft a rapture in her eyes, so varying and 
celestial a rose upon her cheek, so ethereal an aur, so 
proud and yet so timid a carriage! — and it was seen thus, 
in the very dawn of passion (the aurora of the heart), 
bathed in the purple light of love, that Colonel Feyensey 
beheld Jeannetta for the first time! So flatt-ered, so 
courted, so admired, and so brilliant a match in every 
respect, was Colonel Fevensey, that he had little doubt 
of the joyful acceptance of the lovely girl before him, 
even if, as. he already suspected, the handsome foreigner 
by her side had made some slight impression on her 
youthful fancy. He had all a genuine Englishman's con« 
tempt of a foreigner, for a rival. He did not recognise in 
the Count de Montfaucon any one of the ambassadors or 
distinguished habitues of Her Majesty's drawing-rooms, 
levees, or balls. He felt quite sure of eclipsing him 
whenever he chose to obtain an introduction, and in the 
meantime, with true British nonchalcmce, he threw him- 
self back in his fauteuil, amusing himself with watching 
the count and Jeannetta with an air of unconcern, andr 
set some of his officers to ascertain who and what were 
'^ all those odd people in the opposite box. Foreigners 
and all!" 

While they were thus engaged, the curtain rose. 
It was the dehut (at least on the Brighton sti^e) of a 
young actress, announced in the play-bills as Imss Vio- 
lante Woodhurst. 

A good deal of interest had been excited about this 
young lady, owing to repeated delays in her appearance, 
caused by a severe cold and dangerous fever, which she 
had caught in a manner which rendered her at once an 
object of public admiration and esteem. 

On the very evening of her arrival at Brighton, the 
same on which she was to have appeared as JPaulvne, in 
the " Lady of Lyons," and while she was dressing to go 
to the theatre, a child in the scarlet fever, leib by a 
drunken mother, gone in search of more gin, and who 
inhabited a little room at the other end of the inn-yard, 
accidentally set fire to the curtains of its bed ; Miss 
Woodhurst, standing at her own window, repeating her 
part with trembling anxiety about her success, perceived 
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the accident, and caught sight of the wretched child 
tossing its arms aloft in terror and despair. Her own 
room was on the ground-floor, and without a moment's 
delaj she sprang through the open window, calling 
loudly as she went for help ; as she passed the pump in 
the yard, she seized a hucket of water (proyidentially at 
band), and reached the little suflerer^s room, just as its 
night-gown and an old shawl in which it was wrapped 
had caught fire ; with the water from the hucket the 
braye girl extinguished the flames, and catching the 
little invalid in her arms, came forth with her, just as the 
alarm was given, and the yard filling with people, too 
terrified to act. 

Having saved the child, the young actress, with great 
presence of mind, directed, urged, insisted, and at last 
succeeded in getting engines sent for, buckets of water 
used, and the fire put out. 

But her agitation was so great, and when all was over, 
she found herself so chilled by exposure, being at first 
only half-dressed, and finally wetted to the skin, that 
swoons send hysterics succeeded each other so rapidly, 
her performing that night was pronounced, by a medical 
man, to be quite impossible ; and the manager reluctantly 
substituted another play. 

Being, however, a man of ready wit and much tact, he 
thought he perceived a good opportunity with an EngHsh 
audience (always on virtue's side) to excite a feeling of 
interest for the young debutante, and to secure her an 
enthusiastic reception, when she did appear. 

He therefore came before the curtain, and in very 
appropriate and eloquent language, expressed his deep 
regret, that the debut of a very young and very beautiful 
lady of extraordinary promise, was unavoidably postponed. 

A murmur of disapprobation was heard ; the manager 
waited a few minutes, and then said : — 

'' I have been the servant of an English public too 
l(mg, and I know the heart of an English audience too 
well, not to feel a triumphant certainty, that when I have 
explained the cause of Miss Yiolante Woodhurst's ab« 
sence, you vnll rise as one man to honour and applaud 
her." 

He then, in as brief and succinct a manner as possible^ 
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described the accident ; her heroic rescue of the child, at 
the risk of her own life ; the energetic and brave exer* 
tions of her master spirit, until the fire was extinguished ; 
the result of the cold and the immersion on her delicate, 
half-clad form, and of the excitement and the child's 
peril, on her brave, but feeling heart. 

" And now," he said, " I leave the cause of this young 
girl in your hands; and I have known an English 
audience, from infancy to middle age, imperfectly indeed, 
if I have not the pride and consolation of telling her 
that she has won more laurels and more golden opinions 
by this brave deed, than she could have done, even by 
her matchless personification of the sweet Pauline. I 
believe you will empower me to inform her, that when 
she does appear, she will be the more welcome for a 
delay like this, and you will judge as indulgently as you 
can, of the entertainment I have hastily, but I hope not 
injudiciously, substituted.*' 

Mr. Merryweather, the manager, was right. 

Before he had quite concluded his address, the whole 
house rose in a tumult of enthusiasm. 

Violante Woodhurst's name was echoed and re-echoed, 
with cheer upon cheer, hurrah upon hurrah, until the 
audience were hoarse — men waved their hats and ladies 
their handkerchiefs — the bouquets intended for the 
actress were flung to the manager, to be borne by him as 
tributes of respect and good-will to the woman, 

A dull opera was listened to with perfect good-humour. 
A long account of the whole afiair, address and all, much 
embellished, appeared in both the Brighton newspapers. 
The third-rate inn, where Violante "Woodhurst lay, was 
besieged by kind inquirers of every class, and the answer 
given was, that the young actress had caught the scarlet 
fever of the child she had saved, and that her recovery 
was considered very doubtful. 

It was more than a month before she was sufficiently 
restored to make her dibui; in the meantime, to support 
her expenses, and to keep her alive in the public interest, 
Mr. Merryweather had, at the suggestion of some bene- 
volent patrons of the theatre, allowed her, though still 
absent, a benefit night, which was crowded to excess, and 
realized a handsome sum. v 
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And now, exquisitely dressed, conscious of popularity, 
and trembling with a thousand sweet and new emotions, 
Yiolante Woodhurst appeared before a house crammed 
to the very ceiling; and as the shouts and clamours of 
applause met her from all sides when her young and 
lovely person first appeared, she, with an emotion grace- 
ful and touching, because genuine and spontaneous, 
covered her face with her hands and wept. 

fiecovering her composure during the tumultuous 
applause which her grace and beauty increased tenfold, 
Violante Woodhurst, led forward by the good-humoured 
manager, made several low and graceful curtsies to the 
audience, with her hand pressed upon her bosom, to ex- 
press at once her agitauon and her gratitude. As she 
came forth, and the full light fell upon her face and form, 
an exclamation of surprise burst from Mrs. Orde and her 
daughters, and the former whispered : — 

" Good heavens ! it is Violet Woodville !" 

The girls, amazed and but half-convinced, waited till 
they had heard her sweet voice and ringing laugh in 
colloquy with Lady Capulet and the Nurse, and then 
both agreed, that it must indeed be Violet Woodville, 
for that it was more likely their little village playmate 
should have grown and ripened into so much beauty, than 
that any other person should have the arch glance, the 
peculiar smile, and the sweet clear voice of Violet. The 
similarity of the name too confirmed their conviction 
(changed only enough to escape observation). Violet's 
mysterious disappearance, long a source of anxiety and 
alarm, was now explained ; and while the young actress, 
far too much engrossed by her part, and with the magic 
of genius so identifying herself with Juliet, that she 
distinguishes no one among the audience, goes through 
that most exquisite love-scene in our language — the 
meeting with Eomeo in her father's garden — we will 
rapidly recount what we know of her history, and its 
connexion with Mrs. Orde and her daughters. 
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. CHAPTEE XIX. ' 



THE SQUIRE. 



The Woodvilles were a family of great claims to antiquity, 
but of very small means; having always ranked as 
gentry, they were too proud to embark in trade, agricul- 
ture, or any other means of increasing their very slender 
resources. The house they lived in, very low, rambling, 
and dilapidated, had been a manor-house. For many 
centuries it had been in the possession of the ancestors 
of the present occupants ; but formerly broad lands and 
good farms had formed part of the property, and enabled 
the Woodvilles of the olden time to seep the place up, 
to live in good style, and to mix with the society of the 
country round. Families seldom, if ever, remain at a 
stand-still : either they are rising, money-getting, thrifty 
people, adding gradually acre to acre and hundred to 
nxindred ; or they are a sinking, money-spending, wasteful 
race, and losing field after field, and hundred after 
hundred, till often the descendants of a line of proud 
squires, who owned and gave their name to village or to 
hamlet, are to be found (if industriously traced out) in 
the " sons of the soil," tilling for hire the very land 
their forefathers held as lords — ^nothing lefb of their 
former grandeur but a vague tradition, growing fainter 
and fainter, while their very name (as if ashamed of its 
degradation) is glad to conceal itself in the errors of 
ortnography and of pronunciation with which ignorance 
has obscured it. 

The Woodvilles were one of these families, gradually 
going down in the world, gradually sinking lower and 
K>wer, since the days of blufif King Hal. Nothing was 
now left of their once large possessions but the old 
manor-house and grounds, a few fields, and one small 
farm. The fields and the small fiirm were let for about 
one hundred a-year, and on this pittance Old Woodville 
—Squire Wooaville, as he was called in derision — with a 
stately old wife, four sons, and an orphan niece, Violet, 
lived, or rather languished. Pride, senseless family 
pride, at once their bane and antidote, for it prevented 
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their sinking, like so many others, with the vulgar but 
well-to-do, and earning a comfortable Hying at the ex- 
pense of a comfortless vanity. The pride of the present 
Old Woodville, his wife and his sons, was, if possible, an 
exaggeration of that of his immediate predecessors : it 
amounted almost to a mania. The sons preferred living 
on the most wretched fare, dressing in the most economi- 
cal, but at the same time extraordinary manner, and 
erpending their time in the most fruitless pursuits, to 
ooing anything — ^whatever precedents there might be for 
such exertions— that could in any degree lower them in 
their own eyes, or entitle any one to look upon them as 
other than '^gentlemen;" and in this romantic foUy 
they were, strange to say, not only sanctioned but en- 
couraged by their parents. 

Nay, to such a height did Old Woodville carry his 
absurdity, that when the master of a school where his 
sons went as day-scholars, partly out of pifcy for their 
evident poverty, partly from a conviction of their uncom- 
mon abilities, and partly as a good arrangement for 
himself, called at the manor-house, and proposed to 
take two of the boys as junior ushers, Old Woodville, a 
very hale and passionate man, strode up to him, seized 
the poor nervous and astounded little pedagogue by the 
collar, motioned to his incensed wife to open the parlour 
and the hall doors, and dragging him to the entrance, 
with one well-applied kick sent him down a flight of 
broken, moss-grown steps. 

More than one generation of the gentry of the neigh- 
bourhood, of course, had ceased to visit, or indeed to hold 
any communion with people whom they affected to look 
upon as insane paupers ; and as for those of a lower 

frade, he must have been a bold farmer or a reckless shop- 
eeper indeed, who would have attempted anything like 
acquaintanceship with the '^ mad squire or his madder 
sons." 

However, the enmity and dislike called forth by the 
pride and reserve of those so very poor, was boundless, 
and if any of his narrow-minded and vindictive neigh- 
bours could do ^Hhe mad squire " a bad turn, the op- 
portunity was seldom lost. 
The vulgar and the kw-bom generally feel a sort of 
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enmity against those of gentle blood and breeding ; but 
there is in them such a love and reverence of wealth 
that they court it and cringe to it, whateyer other pre- 
tensions it may have ; but woe to the gentle bom and 
bred, when unprotected by riches, unsecured even by 
competency. Malice and envy then know no bounds, 
and show themselves in shapes so coarse, and colours so 
hideous, that humanity revolts at the picture. 

Certainly there was much for vulgar minds to ridicule 
in the mode of life of the Woodvilles ; but as they adied 
no favours and incurred no debts, no one had a right to 
insult or to vilify them. 

Mrs. "Woodville, who luckily did not consider herself 
at all deeraded by any female arts of housewifery which 
her foremothers h^td pVactiBed (and which were exercised 
only for her own household), spun all the linen, knitted 
all the stockings, and made all the garments of her 
husband, sons, and self, aided only by her adopted niece, 
Violet, who early showed a much greater propensity for 
reading and scribbling with her uncle and his two elder 
sons than for the spinning wheel and knitting needles of 
her erect and stately aunt. 

Authorship of a lofty and romantic character, the 
only means of increasing their resources, which the 
squire and his sons did not hold iu supreme contempt, 
occupied all the time not devoted to fishing, shooting, 
and long excursions in a crazy old sailing boat, or on 
foot, in the wildest scenery around. 

Very great, indeed, were the old squire's misgivings, 
as to the propriety and dignity of a gentleman's receiving 
any emolument for the produce of his braia ; and Violet 
vras obliged constantly to keep before him the loftiest 
names of those who had received remuneration for their 
writings, and still influenced by his mania, he would 
exclaim: — 

" After all, they were hucksters ; and I doubt whether 
I shall ever bring myself to it." 

Poor old fellow I he need not have troubled himself; 
for the wild, crude, obscure, and pompous old romances, 
which occupied his time, and the visionary, half-insane 
poems produced by his sons, would not have been 
tolerated in the dark ages, and no publisher of the 
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present day would haye given him "a penny for his 
thoughts." Still he wrote on, in wet or wintry days, 
surrounded by his tall, handsome sons, and his pretty 
Violet, all fancying themselves inspired — ^the eyes of all 
" in a fine frenzy rolling." 

Yiolet, however, whose father (the old squire's younger 
brother) was considered to have formed a sad misalliance 
in marrying one of the daughters of an artist in a neigh- 
bouring country town — ^Taolet had, perhaps, by that 
very match, inherited some share of common sense and 
worldly wisdom ; she loved her eccentric uncle and his 
strange sons with deep tenderness, and both her parents 
dying in her childhood, and leaving her penniless, she 
clung, with filial affection, to those who had so nobly 
adopted her, and added this burden to the many they 
were already so unequal to bear. But Yiolet saw their 
foibles, their follies, their eccentricities, their madness ; 
and she early resolved that, by some means or other (as 
yet she knew not how), she, as they were too proud to 
help themselves, would help them to means, which would 
make their present views and pursuits seem less absurd 
and out of character. 

The family of Violet's mother were still living in the 
country town, where her father had wooed and won her. 
Two of her aunts kept a school for young ladies, and 
one of them, a third, had, against her friends' wishes, 
adopted the stage as a profession, and obtained some 
celebrity as an actress. 

It was never very agreeable to the old squire and his 
haughty dame to allow Yiolet to spend any time with 
these ^' low connexions," as they termed them ; but the 
necessity of her acquiring some feminine accomplish- 
ments, and of showmg some respect for her mother's 
family, made them permit her to be with them occasion* 
ally. And it was while there, taking lessons of a dancing 
master of eminence, who attended the pupils twice 
a- week, that the Misses Orde and their mother first saw 
and admired the pretty, stranse, and highly-gifbed girl, 
whom they now recogmsed in me Juliet of the Brighton 
theatre. 

Woodville Manor was situated in a wild and remote 
part of the village, in which Mrs* Orde resided, and 
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where she was certainly one of the wealthiest and most 
important inhahitants. 

The great interest that Violet Woodville inspired in 
the Ordes, by her peculiar beauty and grace, her strange 
character, and her eccentric but endearing manners^ 
ripened, in the frequent meetings at the dancing-school, 
into intimacy, and even affection. 

Several pretty figure dances, which Monsieur Le Zephyr 
inyented and taught, were composed only for les trois 
Ordces, as, with his French perception of the beautiful, 
and natural love of giving pleasure, he always designated 
the Misses Orde and Violet. 

In order to perfect themselves in what they learnt at 
school, practisings at home were necessary, and therefore 
Mrs. Orde frequently invited Violet to spend, first an 
afternoon, then a day, and finally, even a week at a time, 
at her elegant home. Mrs. Orde considered herfielf (and 
justly too) better fitted to give laws and fashions to the 
surrounding gentry than to follow theirs, and as long as 
there was nothing against the Woodvilles but their poverty 
and eccentricity, she felt a pride and pleasure m giving 
her daughters so sweet and intellectual a companion, and 
in making the young Violet for the first time acquainted 
with the elegant pleasures and comforts of wealth. 

The advantage, however, to the poor girl was a very 
doubtful one. Never did the old manor-house seem so 
desolate, so bare, so dreary, and so chill, and never did 
her aunt's ''Establishment for Young Ladies" look so 
mean and vulgar, as after a visit at the hall. 

The affectionate and imaginative girl, after she had 
become familiar with the luxuries of modem refinement — 
an elegant table, good and prompt attendance, a carriage, 
a bath, a fire in her room in winter, and a thousand com- 
forts and luxuries, which the wealthy enjoy without ever 
noticing them — ^Violet, I say, was often, on her return 
to the old manor-house, ready to weep (not for herself, 
but for those dear to her) over the chill discomforts, the 
scanty meals, and the many privations of her poor but 
proud relations. 

Quite unable to afford to dress as gentlemen, and quite 
resolved not to be attired like the lower orders, the 
Woodvilles (father and sons) adopted a sort of costume 
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peculiar to tbemselves. Their linen, we have said, was 
spun, and their hose knitted by the stately dame of the 
manor-house; and it was her clever head, and thrifty 
hand too, aided by her one Abigail, and sometimes by 
Yiolet, which planned and executed for ^' the squire " and 
his sons a sort of coarse green baize tunic, confined to the 
waist with a leather girdle, and with pantaloons and 
gaiters to match. This economical and singular costume 
was by no means unbecoming to men remarkable for the 
handsomest faces and finest figures in the county. ELare 
skin caps in winter, and hats of coarse straw, plaited by 
Mrs. w oodville and her maid, in summer, completed this 
singular costume ; and if behind their backs a good deal 
of ridicule was excited among rich and poor by the sin- 
gular appearance of " the squire " and Lis sons, neither 
gentle nor simple ventured a laugh or a jest till those 
broad backs were turned and a good way on ; for five taU, 
stalwart, active men, were no contemptible foes, and any 
one of them would have been ready with a challenge to 
a gentleman, or a thrashing for a clod, on the slightest 
provocation. 

Again, often when Violet sat at Mrs. Orde's elegant 
table, she sighed to think of the hard and scanty fiaxe 
of her uncle and his family, — the fish they were such 
adepts at catching, and the birds, rabbits, &c., &c., which 
abounded iu that wild country, being almost the only 
animal food ever seen on their table, which often pre- 
sented nothing but coarse, brown bread, cheese made of 
the milk of the goats they kept in abundance on the 
common, potatoes, and salads. No beverage, but water 
or goats' milk, ever enlivened their repast ; and Yiolet 
never having tasted wiue or beer till she was sixteen 
years of age, never could accustom herself to take them, 
or to like the flavour of either. With tea and cofiTee it 
was difierent : they soon became almost necessary to her 
comfort ; and her ardent desire to supply her dear family 
with these and other elegancies of me, wrought in her 
mind, till the extraordinary resolution we have to record 
was taken and acted upon. 

Among the few books to which poor Yiolet had had 
access at her uncle's, Shakspere held a distinguished 
place ; indeed, she had aUnost learnt to read firom those 
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immortal pages, and knew by heart all the most beautiful 
and interesting passages. Perhaps it was this which 
first gaye her young mind a passion for the drama, and 
subsequently for the stage. 

It was when she was uttle more than sixteen, and with 
the keen sense of elegance and discomfort remarkable 
in youth, that she first longed to lire always as she did 
when visiting the Ordes, and still mote pined to see 
those dear to her enjoying similar luxuries; when first 
she felt ashamed of the odd and coarse attire of her 
uncle and cousins, and first felt how much she was set 
off by the pretty dresses, bonnets, &c., &c., her new 
finends lavished on her, and which formed so strong a con- 
trast to her blue and pink gingham dresses, and to the one 
white muslin* dancing firock given by her aunts, the Mor- 
tons ; when first, too, she found her appetite fail, when 
the repast was of bread and goats' cheese : it was just 
at this time, when the afi^ctionate girl so longed to sup- 
ply the table at the manor with the delicacies she could 
not half enjoy at the hall while they were wanting in her 
home, that the theatre at Manningtree opened, and her 
aunt, the actress who had acquired much skill and some 
renown, came down to her native town, to take the lead- 
ing female characters. 

Miss Morton was a fine and graceful woman, with a 
perfect passion for her profession, a sanffuine hope of 
being, sooner or later, the Siddons of her day, and a dis- 
gust, even to loathing, of all less bnlliant and more 
drudging resources of female talent and industry. 

Violet saw her «ct, and was entranced, bewildered, 
inspired ! She had long been pining to turn to account 
(for the benefit of those she loved, and who had reared 
her) the genius she felt glowing in her breast ; but for 
the ill-remunerated and fatiguing drudgery [of teaching 
she felt she had no vocation, and the poor gains of her 
aunts, who had consumed the best part of their lives in 
that monotonous, thankless, and wearying occupation, 
were far from inducing her to wish to embark in it ; 
aware, too, as she was, how much it was despised hj the 
' family at the manor-house, and how much opposition 
her attempting anything of the kind would be certain to 
encounter. 
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No I tbe stage seemed to offer to Yiolet a much more 
brilliant, rapid, and promising waj of securing compe- 
tence for herself, and affluence (comparatiye, at least) 
for those whom she loved so tenderly. 

Her aunt, the actress, whom under &e seal of invio- 
lable secresy she consulted, after hearing her untutored^ 
bat intensely feeling recitations of some of Shakspere's 
masterpieces, gtfve her the greatest encouragement, and 
loving her profession for its own sake, longed to secure 
to the stage such an ornament as she felt certain Yiolet 
would become. 

Yiolet had all but made up her mind to put herself 
under the guidance and protection of her aunt, and com- 
mence her theatrical career imknown to any one, when 
the typhus fever carried off that clever and( rising rela- 
tive. 

For some time the shock caused by this event, and 
the sorrow she felt, gave a turn to Yiolet's thoughts. 
Two of her eccentric cousins, who had always been rivals 
in her childish and girlish favour, now that Yiolet's 
eharms of person and mind ripened into perfection, 
began to torment her irith indications of a passion she 
felt no inclination to encourage. Herbert Woodville, 
the eldest, gloomy, melancholy, and desponding, alarmed 
her by his wild glances, and his furious jealousy of Yalen- 
tine, the youngest son, a beautiful, glad-hcMurted, and 
high-spirited youth, who loved Yiolet as fondly, though 
not as madly, as his melancholy brother. 

About this time a visit to the Ordes rekindled in 
Yiolet's bosom all the ambition to rise out of her mean 
estate, and all the disgust of poverty and inaction she 
had felt before her aunt's death ; and, tormented by the 
rival attentions of her cousins, weary of the life she led, 
and feeling.within her breast the stirrings of that genius 
which can never leave its possessor long in peace and 
inaction, Yiolet, hearing that the company to which her 
annt had belonged were at a town some thirty miles off, 
wrote in strict confidence to the manager, met him, by 
appointment, at a village a few miles from her home, was 
engaged by him, and privately left her native spot. 

She vnrote a letter to her undo, assuring him that she 
was safe, and, on the road to fame and fortune; that 



inquiry would be useless, as she liad taken measures to 
evade it ; that she had long been ashamed of adding to 
his many and great burdens; and that one of her chiet 
objects in leaving him was to win the means of securing 
him competence in his old age. 

She assured him that no niece and pupil of his and 
of her excellent aunt's would ever ever embark in any 
undertaking inconsistent with the hiehest feelings of 
honour and honesty ; but that till she had in some me^ 
sore succeeded he must be satisfied with that assurance ; 
and that she would not keep him, her dear aunt, and her 
kind cousins, one unnecessary moment in suspense ! 
But that when she had achieyea her laudable object, they 
should behold her again. 

With this yaffue and unmtisfactory account the poos 
old squire was obliged to be content, for knowing nothing 
of Violet's theatrical propensities, and the manager leav- 
ing for Ireland forthwith, and taking Yiolet with him, 
there was no clue whatever to her movements* The 
brothers were firantic : Herbert moodily, Yalentine vio- 
lently so. 

Herbert took to moning, roamed about alone by moon^ 
light, talked to himself, and alarmed his family by symp- 
toma of melancholy ; Yalentine, unable to bear his exist- 
ence, privately set off in search of Yiolet. 



CHAPTEB XI. 

fTBJt TMIXTMBM. 

Whavsvbb " Squire Woodville " thougjht or felt, on the 
receipt of Yiolet's mysterious communication, he deter- 
mined to put a good face upon the matter, and not give 
any publicity to her flight, or any rise to scandalous 
repots bymaking a stir in the affair. Erom the tenor of 
her letter, he was convinced inquiry and pursuit would 
be fruitless* 

He had, strange to say, great confidence, not merely 
in Yiolet's purity of intention, but in her prudence and 
management. He could not believe that a Woodville, 

a 2 
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brouglit up under his roof, and with all his own maxims 
(as he beheyed) grafbed on a flourishing stem of family 

Sride, would ever do anything to dishonour her name or 
egrade herself. 

The '* mad squire " had lived so much in seclusion, or 
in a solitude peopled only by the immaculate and roman- 
tic creations of his own Quixotic fancy, that the fears 
and suspicions that would have crowded on the expe- 
rienced mind of the vilely wise, never for an instant 
threw a shadow on the "whiteness" of the old man's 
•soul. 

Missing, at the time of his niece's departure, a crabbed 
MS. of a voluminous old romance he mid spent years in 
composiug, and which Violet happened to have in her 
^keeping at the time of her flight, he felt convinced, that, 
struck by its merits, she was resolved to get it published, 
and had set off for the metropolis, both with that view 
and with the hope of disposing of some of her own 
poems, and of getting engaged to write for some fSsishion- 
^ble periodical. 

To her aunts, the Mortons, and to her kind friends, 
the Ordes, Violet wrote briefly, and so mysteriously, that 
Mrs. Orde, who knew the world well, felt great misgivings 
about her fate, and actually called at the old manor- 
house to make further inquiries. 

She could elicit, however, nothing satisfactory &om 
the old uncle and his excited sons. Shortly after Violet's 
departure, came the invitation from Lady Beauchamp to 
her daughters' weddings; and in the new prospects, 
plans, and ambitious projects engendered by the two 
" great matches," Violet and her fortunes were forgotten. 

But often, over the fireside at Brighton, had Mrs. 
Orde, Miss Jenny, and the girls, marvelled what had 
become of the strange, the gifted, and beautiful Violet ; 
and while Miss Jenny prophesied that evil would befall 
her, and expressed her conviction that man, wicked, 
designing man, was at the bottom of the mystery, Mrs. 
Orde shook her head with sympathetic fears, and liosalie 
and Jeannetta turned pale at the thought of what might, 

Serhaps, at that very time, be their young companion's 
oom. Little -did they imagine, while they dwelt on her 
genius, her beauty, and her innocence, that she lay so 
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near them, and under such romantic, but blameless cir- 
cumstances, in a poor inn, within a short walk of their 
abode! Much as Mrs. Orde and her daughters had 
admired Violet in private life, and engaging and gifted 
as they had thought her, they were amazed by her 
charms, her powers, and her graces, set off by all the 
arts of the toilette and all the magic of stage effect. 

A clever Erench writer says, that all merit, to obtain 
its due, requires a pedestal to show it off to advantage ; 
and, certamly, to show off female beauty and genius, 
there is no '^ pedestal " like the stage. 

This is the secret of the brilliant and lofty marriages, 
made in all times by women who, in spite of all the 
prejudices against actresses, have found the stage the 
oirect road to the peerage — women whose beauty and 
geniuQ, without that "pedestal," would scarcely have 
secured them a competence and a husband among the 
middling classes, have seen nobles that dated from the 
Conquest contending for their acceptance. 

Violet's whole soul was in her touching and feminine 
part. She was too entirely the Juliet to remember she 
was the aetressy and was as yet far too new to her pro- 
fession to be able to make opportunities, or to avail her- 
self of any that arose, of scanning the audience, criti- 
cising the ladies, and ogling the gentlemen. 

The thrilling tenderness, and yet the maiden modesty 
"i^th which Juliet owns her love, had in it, in Violet's 
personation of the part, a pathos so sublime and so cap- 
tivating, that Jeannetta stole a fearful glance at the 
count, to see if his thoughts were not wandering to the 
enchanting Violet; but while she spoke, he gazed in 
Jeannetta's eyes as if Violet's words were only the 
translation of what he read there. 

" Thou know'st the mask of night is on my face. 
Else would a maiden blush bepaint my cheek, 
For that which thou hast heai^ me speak to-night. 
Fain would I dwell on formf fain, faia, deny 
What I have spoke — ^but farewell compliment !^ 
Dost love me ? I know thou wilt say— ay ; 
And I will take thy word ; yet, if thou swear'st,] 
Thou mayst prove false; at lovers' peirjurles 
They say Jove laughs. O, gentle Bomeo ! 
If thou dost love, pronounce it fdthfally ; 
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of conBcioiis power, was dancing througli Yiolet's veins. 
"Well may the poet exclaim, '' My mind to me a king- 
dom is." 

Alone in that mean lodging— with years of hard work 
before her, not conscious that she had a friend in the 
place but the interested manager, whose yery kindness 
was too coarse and patronizing to be agreeable to a 
" "Woodville "— ra small fire of cinders and coal-dust, 
with the green smoke struggling through the black 
mass, like genius through the difficulties and disappoint- 
ments of life (the sort of fire always found in poor 
lodgings, where coals are included), a dull day without, 
a dreary room within, sleet and snow beating on the few 
whom the necessities of life droye abroad, and the wild 
wind, as in spiteful triumph, displaying the tattered garb 
of poverty — yet Violet was happy — ^happier far than 
many a daughter of indolence and fashion, without a 
want or a wish ungratified, reclining on a velvet couch, 
the richly spread breakfast-table before her, turning 
listlessly over the pages of the " last new novel," and 
doubtful to which of the hundred well-known monoto-* 
nous and exhausted haunts of pleasure she shall be 
borne in her gay equipage — ^which of her many elegant 
and modish costumes shall array her languid charms, 
and which of her many fades, biases, lisping, tedious 
cavaliers, shall bear at once her shawl and her imperti- 
nence, and inflict on her his emtui and his vapidity. 
- Tes, like salt to the ocean, light and air to the flower, 
and spirit to the lamp, is hope to the human heart, and 
■some object difficult, but not unattainable, to the human 
mind. Violet has already enjoyed the luxury of sending 
one five-pound note, with a letter full of virtuous con- 
fidence, though mysterious still, to her dear relatives 
at the manor-house ; and she was just — ^having mas- 
tered her part, and completed her costume — ^hesitating 
whether she could afford a mutton chop or not for her 
frugal repast, when a carriage drove up to her door, 
•putting her landlady and little maid-of-idl-work in what 
they called " a fluster," and which compels us to drive 
off to the Ordes' in search of an explanation. ^ 
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CHAPTEEXXI. 

FOXTB ET COSTTSE. 

Whatbyeb tbe enemies of the drama may assert, and 
wbaterer the bigoted and puritanical may profess to 
believe, the experience of most of us (if candidly re- 
vealed) would establish the fact that there is something 
ennobling to the human mind, and softening to the 
human heart, in the best and highest order of dramatic 
representations. 

To accustom the mind — ^the youthful mind especially — 
to what is gross, profligate, or profane, miist, of course, 
be to dull the purity of the spirit, to sully the whiteness 
of the soul, to brusn the bloom &om the fruit ; but, co- 
equal with the power to injure, by what is low and bad, 
is that of benefiting by what is great and good. And it 
is our firm belief that (after the inspired writings them- 
selves) the seeds of virtue, honour, truth, valour, and 
delicacy have never been so abundantly sown &om any 
source as from the best of Shakspere's plays ; and, in- 
deed, from other and more modem dramatic writers, 
whose noble aim is to do good, rather than to court 
popularity. 

The dramatic muse, fallen, degraded, deserted as she 
is, might yet, by powerful and judicious hands, be raised 
from the mire, purified, re-instated, re-enthroned, and 
rank (far below, indeed) but still next in station to 
"lovely religion," in the blessed office of deterring men 
from evil and urging them to what is great and good. 

Filial ingratitude never seems so black, so deadly as 
when we listen to vile Eegan, or the basely triumphant 
Q-oneril; never does a daughter's devotion seem so 
lovely and so worthy of imitation as in sweet Cordelia ; 
and never do we so loathe the vice of the bad, or so 
love the dutiful tenderness of the good, as when, through 
blinding tears, we gaze on the betrayed, the outraged, 
the discrowned Lear himself. 

Again, how meanly hideous is the weak woman, 
prompted by ambition and vile murderous treason, of 
hen-pecked Macbeth ; and what homily on murder and 
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of conBcioiiB power, was dancing throngli Yiolet'a veins. 
Well may the poet exclaim, " My mind to me a king* 
dom is." 

Alone in that mean lodging — ^with years of hard work 
before her, not conscions that she had a friend in the 
place but the interested manager, whose very kindness 
was too coarse and patronizing to be agreeable to a 
" Woodville "— ra small fire of cinders and coal-dnst, 
with the green smoke struggling through the black 
mass, like genius through the (Ufficulties and disappoint* 
ments of life (the sort of fire always found in poor 
lodgings, where coals are included), a dull day without, 
a dreary room within, sleet and snow beating on the few 
whom the necessities of life drove abroad, and the wild 
wind, as in spiteful triumph, displaying the tattered garb 
of poverty — ^yet Violet was happy — ^happier far than 
many a daughter of indolence and fashion, without a 
want or a wish ungratified, reclining on a velvet couch, 
the richly spread breakfast-table before her, turning 
listlessly over the pages of the " last new novel," and 
doubtfm to which of the hundred well-known monoto- 
nouit and exhausted haunts of pleasure she shall be 
borne in her gay equipage — which of her many elegant 
and modish costumes shall array her languid charms, 
and which of her many fadesy hlaseSj lisping, tedious 
cavaliers, shall bear at once her shawl and her imperti- 
nence, and inflict on her his etmui and his vapidity. 
■ Tes, like salt to the ocean, light and air to the flower, 
and spirit to the lamp, is hope to the human heart, and 
some object difficult, but not tmattamdble, to the human 
mind. Violet has already eujoyed the luxury of sending 
one five-pound note, with a letter full of virtuous con- 
fidence, though mysterious still, to her dear relatives 
at the manor-house; and she was just — having mas- 
tered her part, and completed her costume — ^hesitating 
whether she could afford a mutton chop or not for her 
fhigal repast, when a carriage drove up to her door, 
-putting her landlady and little maid-of-all-work in what 
they called " a fluster," and which compels us to drive 
off to the Ordes' in search of an explanation. ^ 
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how many who soimdlj slumber through a sermon will 
drink in wisdom under the disguise of a play ! 

There was nothing particukrly applicable to Qerard 
Esdaile's state of mind in the performance of that even- 
ing, and yet the effect of the whole was to soflben his 
heart, and subdue the evil and reckless spirit withm him. 

He went to the theatre full of jealous desperation; 
bitter revenge and undutiful indifference to nis [poor 
father's blighted hopes, and miserable disappointment; 
but by degrees he felt the ^^ dull cold stone within him 
melt;" pity took the place of jealous wrath — pity for 
himself, pity for Jeannetta, pily for all who love. It 
aeemed to him as if, indeed,;'^ the course of true love 
never did run smooth." 

As if his envied rival himself would one day, perhaps, 
find the fruit he had snatched from his parched lips turn 
to ashes on his own«-*as if Jeannetta's darkly fringed 
lids were weighed with unshed tears, and as if there 
must be a bitter retribution (which in his altered mood 
be would fain avert from that beauteous and beloved 
head) for her who could «o readily turn from the friend 
and companion of her childhood — one who had loved her 
before he knew what love meant, -and shared, for so 
many years, her every joy and every woe — to lavish all 
the tenderness he would have died to win on a stranger, 
unknown to her a few weeks back — unknown now as 
far as all worth knowing goes — feelings, principles, 
former life and present habits — ^bom her foe, and, what 
was more important stUl, as he believed, the foe of her 
faith; one who was either, like most foreigners (pro- 
fessing Catholicism) a scoffer and a free-thinker. Deist, 
if not Atheist, at heart, or a bigot who would lead her 
from light into darkness, and use his influence over her 
heart to endanger her soul. 

*^Ah no," he thought, while tears of pity for her rose 
to his eyes; '' she will, she must repent so rash, so cruel a 
choice. But I— I will not rebel against the Great Dis« 
poser of events, nor at the first trial of mv faith prove 
myself wanting; I will not sacrifice my. dear, devoted 
father, and all his hopes, to a vain and fickle girl. Poor 
Jeannetta ! one day she may wish she had not spumed 
10 great a love as mine." 
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'' O Love ! wliat is it, in this world of ours, , 
That makes it fatal to be loyed ? — ah, why 

With cypress branches hast thou wreathed thy bowers. 
And made thy best interpreter — a sigh ? 

As those who dote on odours, pluck the flowers 
And place upon their breasts, but place to die ; 

So the frail beings we would fondly cherish, 

Are laid within our bosoms but to perish.'' 

" Eoflalie," he whispered, as he gave her his arm, to 
lead her to the carriage, '' dear Eosalie ! sweet sister of 
my heart! a change has come over the spirit of my 
dream. Tou have prevailed. I go at once back to 
Oxford. I will not sacrifice my father, my prospects — 
alas, mi/ prospects ! — I should say, his hopes, and your 
esteem, in a paltry impatience of a first disappointment, 
or a base revenge over one who never gave me reason to 
think she loved me, but as a friend, whatever wild hope 
and youthful vanity may have led me to believe. I go, 
dear Eosalie — no longer hopeless, maddened, but sobered 
and subdued — ^you shall hear from me, for I shall never 
forget your sweet, your sublime sympathy, God grant 
Jeannetta may have chosen wisely — ^though my heart 
misgives me sadly — for me life has lost its charm ; but, 
perhaps, I can still be useful, though not happy, and — 

" ' To bear, is to conquer our fate.* " 

So saying, he kissed Eosalie's hand with great emo* 
tion, assisted her into the carriage, and was gone. 



CHAPTEE XXII. 

THE BABOK. 

To poor Eosalie, the petit sonper that followed the 
play was tedious and wearisome in the extreme. Her 
thoughts were v^ith poor G-erard Esdaile, on his long, 
cold, lonely journey, with no companions but his blighted 
hopes, his fears of exposure and disgrace, his jealous 
anguish, and his disappointed love. 

JE^osaHe felt almost angry with Jeannetta, for the com- 
parative indifference with which she heard that Gerard 
was gone. Jeannetta listening, with a new and thrilling 
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ecstasy, to the whispered tale of passion to which her 
heart so wildly responded, was far too much engrossed 
b J the present to think of the quiet past, spent so calmly 
with poor Gerard, or the desolate future which awaited 
him. The love we do not share, and cannot reciprodate, 
seems so unreal, we haye little or no faith in it ; and 
that is, perhaps, one reason why the unloving, however 
wildly cherished, always seem to act so cold and merci- 
less a part by the unloved. But £osalie, while she bit- 
terly decides, in Jeannetta's case, that love is a very 
selfish passion, is not aware that she is herself a living 
proof of her assertion. But for her own devoted, though 
imrequited love for GFerard, could she have shown such 
impatience of Hyacinthe de St. Felix's half-suppressed 
sighs (soupirs etowffes, as the French call them), the 
melancholy of large blue eyes, moistened with tears,rand 
fixed so despairingly on her ? Could she have been so 
vexed with her mother for listening with flattered 
vanity to the capitame's fulsome praises, when the son 
of her adoption had left them in danger and despair F 
Would she, but for the very influence she blamed in 
others, have pettishly made her excuses, and retired for 
the night with her aunt Jenny, when her sister and the 
count settled to a lesson in English, which the former 
proposed to give her lover, who already knew something 
of the language, and when Mrs. Orde imdertook to teach 
the capitaine, who knew nothing of it, to pronounce the 
letters of the alphabet? 

So entirely, indeed, were Jeannetta and her mother 
engrossed, the one by her first love, the other by her 
last flirtation, that two o'clock struck before they retired 
to their apartments ; and during all that time not one 
word had they exchanged about the grand event of the 
evening — ^the recognition of Violet Woodville, in the 
beautiftil and gifted " Juliet " of the stage. However, 
the next morning, at their late breakfast, EosiJie, much 
out of humour at the proceedings of the previous even- 
ing,* commented, rather bitterly, on the indifference 
shown to both their former friends, G-erard and Violet. 

With regard to Gerard, some twinges of conscience 
might be traced in Mrs. Orde's amiable face ; but Jean- 
neUa, now heart and soul devoted to the count, ^ 
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angrj at the intimation that another had ventured to 
aspire to her love. It seemed to her excited fanejr 
almost an insult to Montfaucon-— almost treason to 
herself. 

On the subject of Violet she was more rational 

'' I have been thinking of that sweet, gifted, impas- 
rioned Juliet," she said ("a fellow feeling makes us 
wondrous kind "), '^ and I propose that we find out her 
abode and call on her." 

Mrs. Orde looked aghast, and even Bosalie seemed 
staggered. 

'^ Why, my dear,'' said Mrs* Orde, who was of the 
half-measure and temporizdng school, ** I cannot gaite 
approye of that, now that she is an actress, and before 
we know what induced her to leaye her home, and how 
she has passed her time in the interraL" 

^ Oh," said Jeannetta, '^the Juliet of last night must 
be all that is pure, and good, and noble." 

'^ She seems so, indeed," said Bosalie, '^ and if she 
proye so I do not see thstfc her being an actress (sup» 
posing necessity compels her to exert her talents for hear 
support), need induce us to withdraw our favour firom 
one we have loved so long and so well. What I propose 
is, that we write to her, and give her an opportunify of 
explaining all the recent past, and if to our satis&ctMHi, 
we can uien show her any attentions which our own 
hearts may prompt and which may comfort and support 

" You can write, if you will, dear Bosalie," said 
Jeannetta ; '^ but I would not for worlds wound poor 
Violet, in her present new and anxious position, by any* 
thing that her sensitive heart could construe into a 
doubt. Mamma, I know, thinks and feels as I do cm 
aU points, and I am sure she will on this — suspici(» 
forms no part of her generous nature, nor I hope of 



none." 



'*A moderate degree of caution, sister, is not sus- 
picion," replied Bosalie, a little nettled by the inuendo ; 
'' and, since you draw it from me, I must say to both 
of you (to mamma with all duty and deference, and to 
you, Jeannetta, in all kindness, but as a necessary hint), 
that there is often more of rashness than of generosity, 
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more of weakness than of cbaritjr, in aUowing oneself to 
be drawn into sudden intimacies with those who, with* 
ont any satisfactory introduction, or any sort of gua- 
rantee for their respectability^ may turn out the Teiy 
reverse of what they represent themselves-— and whom, 
after associating -with them almost as brothers, one may 
find it necessary to cut even as acquaintances." 

** If," said Jeannetta, pale with indignation, trembling 
with excitement, and her dark eyes flashing through her 
tears — " if, by that cowardly and paltry inuendo, Bosalie, 
you mean any attack on — ^I will not say the ' respect- 
ability ' (I scorn the huckster epithet), but the nobility, 
the greatness, the honour of the Count de Montfaucon, 
let me tell you, sisto', your causeless enmity only in- 
creases my admiration, my esteem, my reverence for 
that distinguished nobleman. That he is all he pro- 
fesses to be, and more, is amply guaranteed to me, not 
br a lisping introduction, a bow, and a simper from some 
idler who has met him in an assembly of fools, but by 
every noble sentiment he utters^-every change of his aiis- 
tocratic countenAnce— every movement of his thorough- 
bred person ; added to this, he was introduced to me by 
a deed which I should have thought would have secured 
him my sister's good-will, as it has done my dear 
mamma's — ^the rescue of my life at the risk of his own \ 
I say nothing of my own internal conviction that he is 
one of the first of menr—but, of course, that has some 
weight with myself in the matter ; and since, Sosalie, 
you seem at present to doubt his claims on your atten- 
tion and respect, perhaps you will own he has some 
right to both, when I tell you that he is the object of 
my first and passionate love— tiie acknowledged lord of 
my heart ana of my destiny — my all but affianced lover 
-*-my future husband !" 

As Jeannetta spoke, with sparkling eyes, flashing 
cheek, and all a young girl's beautiful pride and faith 
in the object of her love, Bosalie grew very pale, tears 
filled her eyes, and throwing herself on her knees beside 
her sister, who sat in an arm-chair erect and stately as 
a queen, she sobbed :— 

^ Oh, Jeannetta ! recall those dreadful words. He is 
not, he cannot, already be your afi&aneed lover. If he 
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has proposed, dearest, do not, I implore you, do not 
accept him till we have made some inquiries concerning 
him — mamma, dear mamma, do advise, entreat, insist. 
You said you would ask our aunt Beauchamp about 
these foreigners — ^it is too dreadful to think of, Jean- 
netta giving her warm, trusting heart to one of whom we 
know nothing but that he has a handsome person, a 
plausible tongue, and a commanding manner. Think, 
dearest mother, he is a Boman Catholic." 

^'I am not so sure of that," said Jeannetta; ^he 
smiled with as much contempt as you would, Bosalie, 
when some one mentioned the ' Miraculous Virgins ' and 
the relics of St. Anthony." 

" Then he is an atheist — ^a firee-thinker — a hypocrite !" 
"q " Nay ; why not a Protestant ? " 

^' Because he proclaims himself a Eomanist, even while 
privately sneering at all he publicly professes to believe." 

" He was bom, baptized, and bred a Bomanist, it is 
true," said Jeannetta, '^ and perhaps a Montfaucon may 
not choose to be pointed at in his own country as the 
first renegade of that great race ; but 1 am quite satisfied 
he thinks as I do, and I am not at all sure, so truly 
great and truly noble as is he, that, when we are married, 
I may not have the unspeakable pride and pleasure of 
converting him publicly, as well as privately." 

"When you are married — oh! sister, whom I have 
loved from the cradle," sobbed Eosalie, burying her face 
in Jeannetta's lap — " oh ! be not so rash. Think whiat 
bad, what cruel, what faithless husbands these foreigners 
are — remember Mademoiselle de la Bose's dreadful 
account of the way in which her father used to beat and 
outrage her lovely, gentle mother — think what a brute 
Monsieur Le Zephyr, with all his fine and finnikin ways, 
was said to be to his poor little wife— think how Hen- 
rietta Trevor came back from her wretched home in 
Paris — first ran away with that handsome wretch, 
Latour, and then ran away from him, all bruises, scars, 
and even scratches; her fortune all spent; her very 
jewels and clothes gone ; her child dead ; and preferring 
her harsh, sea-captain of a father, whom she had ofiended, 
and the step-mother who hated her, to the brutal inso- 
lence, profligacy, and tyranny of the man to whom she 
had sacrificed everything." 
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'^ Eosalie," said Jeannetta, " I hear jcru out beeanse I 
know all you say springs from affection, kowerer nnjusl 
and blind that affection may make you; but no one, 
dearest, would ever marry Frenchman or Englishman if 
the wickedness of some husbands were to be visited on 
all;* 

" No," said Mrs. Orde, who had been weeping^ daring 
Sosalie's passionate appeal, because to some people it is 
so much easier to weep than to advise or to act ; " no, I 
think, with Jeannetta, that we have every reason to 
believe the count to be all he professes, and ev«ry way 
worthy of her love and acceptance ; but I think with 
you, darling !Rosalie, that it would be rights before 
matters go too far, to make all proper inquiries, and 
for this purpose, if you will give me my desk, I will 
write at once to Lady Beauchamp." 

" Nothing Lady Beauchamp can say can at all affect* 
me or my determination, msanma,'* said Jeannetta. "She 
will, of course, be mad with rage and envy, and perhaps 
invent a thousand calumnies in the hopes of preventing 
my eclipsing her daughters." 

*^ But, sister, granting that the Count de Montfimcozi 
iff all he appears to be, and I own him noble-looking^ 
elegant, aristocratic, intellectual, all you can wish to 
believe him, how do you account for his great intimacy 
with that little, forward, ill-bred puppy, the baron, and 
that bold, pushing, impertinent parvenu of a Capitaine 
Crevecoeur?" 

"Eosalie! are you mad?" cried Mrs. Orde; "bold, 
pushing, impeTtinent parvmu ! — what, that frank, braw, 
military creature, full of wit, good-humour, candour, and 
ivnhomie f If 1 needed any assurance of the count*'* 
respectability, it would be amply supplied by the friendw 
ship and intimacy of that brave, open-hearted soldier; 
and with regard to the baron, I must say, child, I think 
you stand in your own tight, for Crdvecosur tells me 
he is of the grcmde noblesse; an only son, idoliaed by kia 
parents, who are millionaires*, and, better than all, despe- 
rately in love with la petUe Bosalie." 

" jfmpertinent upstarts! both of them," said Eosalie, 
excessively indignanl^atthe pn»«ni|rliian of both ; "and 
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much do I fear we may all live to repent most bitterly of 
an introduction — " 

" Which saved my life ! " said Jeannetta. 

" To make it miserable," sobbed Eosalie ; " but here 
they come, armed with bouquets and comettes of bon- 
bons. Well, sister, about Violet ; shdl I write to her ?'* 

" Not for me ; after the count is gone I shall call." 

" Perhaps you will ask his advice on the point, my 
love," said Mrs. Orde. 

''No, mamma; I may request his company, but I 
always mean to act for myselJ^ married or single." 

'' As long as you can," said Bosalie, darting out at the 
back drawing-room door as the vistors tapped at the 
front one. Bosalie, still in tears, retired to the apart- 
ment of Miss Jenny Macphersbn, who, when she had 
heard her account of the cause of her grief, in the true 
style of Job's comforters, exclaimed : — 

" Greet on, bairn, greet on ; I doot na' ye've cause 
enough, and will ha'e mair. When ance mon gets a 
footing in a happy hame, a' peace and comfort and 
confidence is clean gane amang the weak, wilfu*, vain, 
women folk! — fra' saxteen to saxty, it's a' the same. 
Flottery on ane side, vonity on the ither, and folly on 
baith. Greet on, ye've cause eneugh, for, if I mistake 
na', it's mair than a sister's youthfu' modness yeVe to 
fear : a mither's vonity is stranger still ; ye'll ha'e not 
only a French brither, lassie, but a French father to- 
lord it o'er you." 

Little comforted by this prophecy, Bosalie retired to 
her room, which she persisted in keeping, with the 
excuse, not a false one either, of a severe headache, 
although a beautiful bouquet and a glittering cornette of 
bon-bons were brought up by FhcBbe, with a thousand 
compliments, condolences, and entreaties for a few 
minutes of her divine company from the beaux below. 

This morning call (during which Mrs. Orde indulged 
the captain and the count with a lesson in English) 
extended till dusk. The baron amused himself with 
writing the air and words of a song called " Blonde aux 
yeux bleus, compose par le Baron Hyacinthe de Saint 
iFelix, et dedi6 k Mademoiselle Bosalie Orde." 
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About balf-an-hour before tbe diiuier-time» Eosalie, 
from ber window, saw tbe captain and tbe baron band 
ber motber and sister into toe carriage, and with tbe 
gay assurance of privileged suitors, spring in after tbem. 

Tbe baron stole slowly and sadly away on foot, glanc- 
ing up at Eosalie's window, witb a meek and tearful 
smile, but curses in bis false beart and on bis wbiakered 
lips. 

• 

CHAPTEE XXTTL 

FOBEIGN ALLIANCES. 

Whateyeb tbe Count de Montfaucon tbougbt of Jean- 
netta's scbeme of visiting and patronizing tbe young 
actress, be took good care to agree to ber wisbes in tbe 
most grateful and cordial manner possible. 

An Englisb lover of bis rank would possibly bave pro- 
tested against sucb a step, and a lovers* quarrd would of 
course bave ensued. Englisb lovers are said to be more 
unmanageable tban Englisb busbands, probably because 
no Englisb bride elect will condescend to tbe system of 
coaxing and wbeedling wbicb we grieve to see Englisb 
wives too prone to practise, and to wbicb few English- 
men can offer much available resistance. Frenchmen, 
on tbe contrary, once married, bave no such amiable 
weakness. Prenchwomen are aware of this fact, and 
seldom try to obtain anything (likely to be refused), 
except by a coup de main, a coup de forcej or a tour 
d^adresse — that is to say, by a surprise, by decision, or by 
cunning. As to " affianced lovers " in France (among 
tbe higher classes), there is no sucb thing. 

A French girl never refuses tbe man ber father pro- 
poses to ber, nor a Frenchman the bride bis interest 
suggests. 

One of tbe most endearing and romantic elements of 
society, courtship, love-making, attachment, or what you 
will, is thus quite cut out. An engagement is like any 
other mercantile transaction, a mariage de convenances 
like any other bargain. The loves of the pure of heart, 
the young, tbe free, whether secret or admitted, hopeful 
or hopeless, bave a sweet alluring interest, both for the 

h2 
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parties themselres, and for all wbo detect the presence of 
the ever self-betraying deity — love ! But in Prance no 
one has the pleasure of watching a pair of yomig lovears. 
No sooner is a demoiaeUe a marier home from her con- 
Tent than she is affianced, and secluded during the brief 
interval between her betrothal and her nuptials. There 
are some advantages, certainly, in this matter-o^fact 
system of human barter. Long engagements, with theur 
countless evils, are unknown. The rosy dawn, the dreary 
eve, and dark, dark night of passion are alike strangers 
to the single women in Prance. There is no passionate 
devotion by degrees fading, on one side at least (generally 
the lover's) into indifference, and finally freezing and 
hardening into dislike ; a brief idolatry is not succeeded 
by a monotonous disenchantment, a total estrangement ! 
Those who have been all the world to each other do 
not become as thorough strangers as if they had never 
shed tear for tear, never given smile for smile, never sat 
hand in Dand in moonlit jasmine bower, or by the dear 
and soothing twilight of a parlcnir fireside during the 
winter hour before dinner, so weaarisome to others, so 
exquisite to them ! No — ^in Fraaice: the hastily-affianced 
marry forthwith ; though there is often little love^ per- 
haps even no preference, indeed, they often seem to think, 
witb Mrs. Malaprop, that " as both love and hate weaj* 
off in marriage, it may he well to begin with a, little 
hate," or at least some distaste on one side, or both. 

Still the coldest^ mamied pair can never be the com- 
plete nothing to each other that we see the warmest 
lovers daily becoming. The union of interests, of hopes, 
of prospects — ^the great and solemn tie that children 
form — the interest that every human creatinre must take 
in any other human creature domesticated with itself — 
tiieBe, in the lowest view of marriage, make it impossible 
even for those who quarrel, who almost hate each other, 
and finally part, ever quite to snap the chain, ever to feel 
quite &ee in spirit^ whatever they may seem in conduct<^- 
ever to find that total oblivion of the past,, which lovers 
ao constantly attain. 

No, if the unmarried in Erance taste vxms. of the wild 
and romantic deiighta: of love, they hove none of the 
niserieB^ of deMvtioa, the mortification, tfaepangaifik of 



estrai^gemeBt. A loTing bride is abnost unknown, but « 
forlorn, heart-broken old maid, is almost equally so. Aa a 
raee, there are no spinsters in France ; an old maid is as 
rare a sight there as a dead donkey is said to be with us. 

So far, both sides seem equally balanced, and the two 
systems have much both for and against them. Would 
that truth and justice permitted us to draw the yeil here 
But those who look a little deeper into these things, and 
trace effects to their causes, will insist that though so far 
the balance is pretty even, there is one solemn and terrible 
fact, confirmed by all expenence, which makes the system 
of 'maria^et de eotwenanoes one most dangerous and dia- 
astroiis to the morals of a land. Love will not be cheated 
of his own, and, once driven irom his lawful home, the 
hearts of the young and the single, be revenges himself 
by working his wildest will in the bosoms of the married ! 
Wherever the system of loveless and int^ested marriage 
prevails — id est (and it is a remarkable coincidence), 
wherever the pure dodarines of the reformed religion are 
not established — namely, through' France, Italy, and 
Spain, there is scarcely a young married woman who does 
not love some one else far better than she loves her hus- 
band ; and scarcely a married man, who, however cold, 
captious, and even brutal in his own house, is not a 
devoted, endearing, attentive cavalier, in some other! 
And 60 it will ever be where love's public altars are 
desecrated and deserted — where young men and maids 
do not blushini^y but proudly Bock with the snowy 
wreaths of !vii*gin tenderness. B!e, great love! for he 
"will be Isrd of all," will have his private shrine in every 
foreign home, where, with conscious i^me and trembling 
guilt, the passion-flowar is twined round the brows of 
his votaries' altars ; thence, of course, must spring don>fls- 
ttc treachery, distrust, deoei/t, jealousy, and estrange- 
ment; and, therefore, though tfaie single may sufier in 
many instances from the freedom of intercourse and the 
£a.cilitie3 for courtship in this dear isle, the country is not 
demoralized, nor a curse brought upon its sons and daugh- 
ters, by the foreign system, to which the evils of our own 
are slight in comparison, as a fault, when weighed in i^e 
hslance with crime I 

Poreignexs, however, in courting English iadieii^ ^ene- 
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rally contrive to blend the, to them, novel delights of an 
English love-match, and its happy, romantic courtship, 
with the solid advantages and complete independence of 
a French mariage de convenances. 

Our English girls are generally either so beautiful, so 
pretty, or so blooming, compared to the sallow-com- 
plexioned and harsh-featured women of other lands, they 
Lave generally so many accomplishments and so much 
latent talent, are at once so loving and so loveable, and 
have mostly portions, which, however small they may 
seem in wealtny England, still when the pounds are mul- 
tiplied into francs or Erench livres, sound so imposing, 
and are so important to their poverty-stricken suitors, 
that it is not wonderful if love and interest go for a time 
hand in hand, and till evil example, national influence, 
constitutional inconstancy, and the absence of real prin- 
ciple and purity of heart prevail, all seems to go smoothly 
enough in these foreign alliances. 

But, , however happily they begin, they seldom end 
well. "Beauty soon grows fanliliar to the lover," more so 
still to the husband. Difference of religion, of habits, of 
tastes, become painfully apparent, when custom gradually 
withdraws passion's rosy veil. Then how terrible to the 
"believing wife" to find in the nominal Eomanist the 
scoffing free-thinker! — to her to whom constancy of 
affection is as natural as purity of thought, to discern in 
the chosen of her heart systematic infidelity, and a pro- 
fligacy so unblushing as scarcely even to seek a disguise. 
Then will she find what it really is to have wedded an 
alien in birth and in religion, a foreigner in habits, cus- 
toms, tastes, and feelings ; then had she her happy girl- 
hood back again, and her election yet to make, woidd she 
choose so lightly ? Would a foreign grace or a hollow 
accomplishment weigh in her mind against a sterling 
virtue or a firm principle ? Would she be so easily cap- 
tivated by interested flattery, and turn with such distaste 
from affectionate truth ? Would she prefer a graceful 
waltzer, an accomplished troubadour, to a man of deep re- 
search or valuable information? a flashy (often assumed) 
title, to the quiet dignity of an English gentleman ? 
and some half-ruined chateau in the country, and half- 
furnished flat of a "palazzo" or an '* hotel," to some 
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English home, which, whether hall or cottage, is sure to 
be replete with comfort, and the temple of cleanliness 
and order ? 

All these reflections occurred to Bosalie as she sat 
in a hergere, during her mother's and sister's absence, 
in the now deserted drawing-room, gazing into the red 
embers of the expiring fire ; for the ladies, with their 
pupils, had been too much engrossed to attend to any 
name less subtle than that of Cupid. But Jeannetta! 
to her the prospect so gloomy to Eosalie (as she gazed 
upon it for her sister, through the eye of reason) was 
bathed in a sunny mist, and rich with " the purple light 
of love.** 

Gerard Esdaile had ever shown, both to Bosalie and 
treannetta,a brother's attention and tenderness ; but, with 
the pride and reserve of a young* Englishman, who had 
never told his love, whatever dilerence his heart madS 
between the sisters, his manner betrayed little or none. 

This was the first time, then, that Jeannetta had expe« 
rienced the thousand flattering, endearing, and even in- 
toxicating attentions, of a devoted and acknowledged 
lover. 

To woman it is like sudden sovereignty to find herself 
all at once raised to despotic power over the heart of him 
to whom, rather than be nothing, she would be a slave, 
and of whose, very soul she finds herself the empress. 

Every hour of a life hitherto (like all human lives) 
made up of some joy, some sorrow, and much ennuis 
much anxiety, and much regret — every hour, I say, is now 
full to an overflow generally of the blissful present, if 
not of enchanting and minute retrospects of recent and 
pure delights, or boundless anticipations of coming rap- 
ture. 

And thus it was now with Jeannetta. No marvel, 
then, with her entire faith in him she loved so wildly — 
no marvel if Bosalie's cautious doubts and forebodings 
were received, almost, as a loyal heart would receive 
treasonable suggestions from some lips hitherto dear and 
sacred. With Jeannetta it was now that sweet slumber 
of the spirit, necessary to the full enjoyment of love's 
young dream. What shall the waking be ? 

However delightful love may be to those under his im- 
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mediate mfluence, he is often a very incozivenient, fielfifih, 
Uunderiiig little fellow, in the opinion of every one else. 
Naturally, Mrs. Orde had not half the tact, the delicacy, 
ttid fine feeling of Jeannetta^ hut yet it was Mrs. Orde 
who first rememhered how very emharrassing it would 
be *^o poor Violet that the first meeting hetween herself 
and her old i'riends should take place in the presence of 
two foreign gentlemen. 

When she did mention her misgivings <m the suhdect, 
which was just as the carriage drove up to Violet's door, 
•11 wondered it had not struck them hefore. 

The count withdrew with many a sigh and lingering 
glance, fully returned by Jeannetta, and many a softly 
wiuspered adieu. 

The captain, who was at an age when love beeomes 
rather a comic than a tragic deity, playfully kissed his 
jumd, and exclaimed, " Au revoir, mesdames !" 



CHAPTEB XXIV. 

VBM DEBITTJLKTX. 

Jx any doubts had existed in the more matter-of-fact 
and experienced mind of Mrs. Orde, as to Violet's right 
■to Jeannetta' s delighted recognition and entire trust, 
HiBj vanished at once when the little maid-of-a-ll-wprk 
flhowed them abruptly into the small dingy room of the 
dihutante. 

Seated before her frugal meal^ a hand£al of fire in 
the grate, her repast poor almost to penury, Violet, 
having mastered her part, and prepared her costume, 
was strengthening her mind against all temptations, and 
purifying her heart jagaiast the iofiueuce of vanity and 
iunbition, by the earnest perusal of a book, which Mzs. 
Orde recognised at omoe as a Bible she had presented her 
with. 

' So rapt was Violet's attention in her ^vcrtions, that 
she did not hear the door ^pen; and the girl had retired, 
and Mrs. Orde and her daughter had taken a deliberate 
survey o£ Violet, be£Dse ahe looked up, and .rfiCQgnieing 
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them -witdi a crj of delight and joy, rushed into their 
arms. 

Violet, not jet attired for her part, was dressed m one 
of the simple pink gingham dresses d la greeque, her 
habitual attire when first Mrs. Orde and her daughters 
had noticed her. Her golden hair, not yet dressed for 
the character of Lady Constance, in " King John," was 
jieatly and classically braided behind her beautiful ears, 
and fell in rich curls on her shoulders in the style of 
CanoTa's Venus. Her complexion was very fair, almost 
pale, and her whole appearance the perfection of maiden 
purity and neatness. 

All this, which said nothing to the trusting and unsus- 
pecting Jeannetta, spoke volumes to the woman of the 
yrorlA, She knew full well that gay attire i^ in such 
cas^, the very livery of sin, and that w^ith woman the 
first temptation to err, and the first evidence of error, is 
dress ! 

But the candid countenance, the '' orient blush of 
quick surprise," and the April smiles and tears of Violet, 
her unaffected delight and her sweet confidence (so 
unlike the shrinking shame or assumed efirontery of the 
"fallen"), not only rendered her dearer than ever to the 
impassioned Jeannetta, but quite reinstated her m the 
affection and confidence of Mrs. Orde. 

She volunteered a full and detailed account of all that 
had passed since she had left her home — all her motives, 
all her hopes, all her plans. She touched, with a light 
and comic grace, upon several little inddenta connected 
with her new career, and jseemed^ao mudi snone surprised 
than elated by her success of the night before, so juuch 
more anxious, in spite -of that Aijccem, than her viskors 
could have believed possible m joae so bftaiitifuJ aad 
so gifted; — in fact, she fio xaompktely, thoiigh uncon- 
sciously, captivated the mother mm daij^htery that Mxm, 
Orde's dinner-hour struck, and Violet'^ time iar ii^saiag 
came on, before they thought of parting, and then onlj* 
with many promises of meeting y&cy soooi a.nd Terf often, 
and with a delightful .sense in Violet's youag bosom that 
ahe was not desolate, and a proud delight in J-eannetta's 
(and even her mother's^ in the powier of eomiarting jubcL 
supporting one so bewitching and ao endearing. 
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" And oh," cried Violet, as, after a last embrace, she 
followed them to the head of the stairs, " do come to the 
theatre to-night — do come every night that I perform — 
only four times a-week for two or three months. I shall 
act so much better, and feel so much happier if I know 
you are there. It will be like having three guardian 
angels at hand. And tell Eosalie how I long to embrace 
her ! and to consult her about so many things ! And do 
sit in the stage box, where I can distinguish your dear 
faces ; I shall think of thern^ and * the eye of the stranger 
will haunt me no more.' You will be there to-night ? — 
oh, do say yes !" 

Jeannetta said " yes ;" and Violet, full of joy and hope, 
returned to her room. She ran to her window to see the 
last of these dear friends as they drove away, but hastily 
withdrew when she saw a fair, slight, bat rather insolent- 
looking officer, intently watching her as she waved her 
farewell to the Ordes ; and catching her eye he smiled, a 
smile half condescension and half impertinence, and kissed 
his hand to her. 

There was nothing in the manner of doing this which 
at all took from its impudence and audacity. It was a 
liberty taken with a pretty actress, not an attention re- 
spectfully and almost involuntarily paid to a beautiful 
woman. 

It mortified and alarmed poor Violet a good deal — 
particularly as when a cab came to her door, to take her 
to the theatre, the same young officer stood by, as it were 
ready to hand her in; though it seemed his insolent 
courage failed him, and he only stared and smiled in 
silence. 

And Violet, hastily looking out of the opposite window, 
to avoid his light, mocking eyes, encountered those of 
Colonel Pevensey and two other officers; all of whom 
bowed, smiled, and kissed their white-gloved hands, and 
had evidently been watching for the appearance of " the 
young actress." 

As Violet, with a deep blush and a look of offended 
dignity, hastily drew back into the conifer of her humble 
vehicle, she heard a light, mocking laugh, and thoSe who 
uttered it so thoughtlessly, were not aware that it was 
responded to by tears of bitter mortification from the 
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downcast eyes of the young and virtuous girl ! Yes, its 

cold mockery vibrated on memory's ear throughout the 

evening, and damped the buoyant spirit and poisoned the 

sweet and hopeful anticipations with which she would 

otherwise have received the animating welcome and the 

enthusiastic plaudits with which she was greeted ! Yes, 

both on her first appearance, repeatedly throughout her 

whole performance, and long and loudly at its close, when 

again the audience insisted on her coming before the 

curtain, and wreaths and bouquets were profusely 

showered at her feet ; the most brilliant and oeautiful 

being from the officers* box, and the most welcome far a 

white rose from Bosalie Orde, and a fragrant bunch of 

violets from the imaginative and romantic Jeannetta. , 



CHAPTEE XXV. 

THE SOBBOWS OE VIOLET. 

At an early hour the next day, and while the Ordes were 
still dawdling over their breakfast table, Violet was 
announced. 

Jeannetta had made her promise to call the very next 
day, and Mrs. Orde having also kindly pressed her to do 
so, Violet's great delicacy of feeling opposed no barrier 
to her yielding to the warm and grateful impulses of her 
heart. 

The Ordes had been so much more recently than 
Violet in the neighbourhood of the old manor-house, 
and of her uncle, that they had much to tell, which 
Violet longed and yet dreaded to learn. She was eager 
to know how her uncle and aunt had received the intelli- 
gence of her departure, and what construction they had 
put on her mysterious and questionable disappearance. 

It was an unspeakable comfort to her heart (although 
it brought tears to her eyes) to hear that they had so 
prudently concealed all anxiety, even when questioned 
and cross-questioned by Mrs. Orde on her visit to the 
* old squire ' — ^added to this, although no caution of 
theirs could disguise the fact that some mystery hung 
over Violet's sudden disappearance, still it was generally 
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xmderstood that tbe eoD&denoe of her uncle sod a«Ht 
not only in her yirtne but in her prudence was ao great, 
ttiat they felt quite sure the result would prove, that 
whatever Violet had done was "wisest, virtuousest, 
discreetest, best." 

This was very grateful and very touching to the affec- 
tionate heart of the young girl, and the tears it called 
forth were soft and bahny; not so those she shed on 
hearing that it was currently reported in her native 
•village, that her departure had driven her cousin Herbert 
into a state of moody dejection bordering on madness, 
and had plunged her joyous and beloved playfellow into 
a grief and despair which had induced Jbim to qimrrel 
furiously with his rival brother, and for the first time in 
his life, to act in direct disobedience to, and open de- 
fiance of, the father he had hitherto so loved and 
venerated. 

Alas ! alas ! Here were sad reflections indeed ! Here 
were bitter fruits of Violet'fi rash but well-meant enter- 
prise. To have brought disunion and discord into that 
home which had no comfort to boast of, but in the tender 
affection, the holy union, of all its members ! Her poor 
uncle and aunt, the cold world denied them, on account 
of their poverty and eccentricity, all the homage, atten- 
tion, and respect, to which their birth and their virtues 
80 fully entitled them ; yet they did not repine, for 
monarchs might have envied that poor primeval pair, 
their quiet, gentle, but undisputed sway, over their four 
good, gifted, and stalwart sons. However the world 
might sneer, evade, ridicule, and shun them, their sons 
never addressed them but in the language of affection 
and defertencB, always consulted, never disobeyed or dis- 
obliged them. The brothers loved each other and^ dung 
together as aliens in a foreign land might do, who felt 
th^ truth of the motto " L*union est la force ;" — and 
what are the poor of gentle birth in a wealthy neighbour- 
hood, but aliens in a foreign land P — and now Violet feels 
that she has taught the sons to disobey and to defy that 
good old man who to ^glorkd in their disobedience and 
deference ; and the brothers who so loved sad upheld, to 
loathe each other J 

Nor was this all. It wfui rumoured that on the first 
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appearance of ftzrioas discord, ending even in personal 
conflict between the rival brothers, 'Hhe old squire" 
bad exerted an authority, which his youngest and secretly 
most beloved son had resisted ; that a dispute had arisen 
in consequence, between the youth and his parents, which 
had led to the rash boy's insisting on permission and aid 
to go in search of Tiolet, aftid this being denied, he had 
set out on her track, penniless toad alone. 

Who could tell the miseries he might have encountered, 
might still be encountering — so helpless, without money, 
without friends, unused to any usei'ul or available mode 
of earning a livelihood \ It was possible he might at 
that very moment be perishing of want^ or already have 
died of cold, of hunger, and despair. 

The Ordes had nothing in the w&y of comfort to oppose 
to Violet's frantic alarm and deep distress, except a 
mnour, generally current and universally believed, that 
the poor young wanderer's fine and manly person had 
attracted the notice of a recruiting sergeant in a town 
some fifty miles from his native village, and^that imder 
the influence of that strong and irresiatible argument, 
hunger, he had enlisted. ^ 

This, painful and degrading as it was in many points of 
view, was comfort compared to the dread of his wanting 
the common necessaries of life, and it seemed the moie 
probable to Violet, because she knew that her youngest 
cousin had all an ardent youth's passion for the military 
profession, and had only been deterred from adopting it, 
by the horror his father had of his doing so, except as a 
gentleman, and the impossibility of effecting that, when 
there was no money for purchase, and no interest for 
obtaining a commission without. 

" Even if it is so," said Mrs. Orde, anxious to comfort 
Violet, " to my mind it is better and nobler fSur, in your 
young cousin, than remaining at home like the others, 
living in dependence and idleness on par^its so poor and 
helpless ; besides, Violet, you can do no good by mak- 
ing your eyes red, and your head aehe, and unfitting 
yourself for tile arduous profession you have adopted." 

'^ N'o, indeed, Violet !' Mamma is quite right^'* cried 
Jeannetta. ** From what I have seen of youv acting and 
its effect, I feel sure you may either make a largelbirtttne 
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as the best actress of the age, or a brilliant match as the 
most fascinating and lovely girl ; then in either case, if 
your cousin is unhappy as a soldier, you can buy him off. 
So cheer up, dearest v iolet, and look and act your best, 
for I am going to coax mamma to take us again to the 
theatre to-night.*' 

" And far better, dear Violet," said the less sanguine 
Eosalie, "far better than the dreams of an ambition, 
which may never be realized, is the certaintjr that you 
have, at any rate, an available talent, and that in spite of 
all the evil we hear of the stage and its actresses you 
have hit upon a dignified modesty of manner, which is 
the best protection from impertinence ; added to which 
great comfort you have that of knowing how very false 
reports of all kinds generally are, and how very likely it 
is that long ere this your cousin has returned, dutiftil 
and disgusted with the cold world, to his kind and for- 
giving parents." 

Violet, cheered by this sensible view of the matter, 
dried her eyes, and having much to do, both in studying 
her part, and preparing her costume, for the life of an 
actress is a very laborious one, she took her leave, and 
hastened back to her lonely and miserable lodging, where 
the thought of her poor cousin would haunt her, and 
where all she had heard united to send her to the theatre 
with a sad heart, and to make her almost wish she had 
never left her home. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

CIIPBOABD LOVE. 

Tiii:p^gs went on much as usual for some days ; " the dis- 
tinguished foreigners " were almost constantly with the 
Ordes • the Count deMontfaucon was all but engaged to 
Jeannetta; the Captain Crevecoeur so devoted to Mrs. 
Orde, that a proposal seemed certain, and none thought 
the lady would object to it; the baron still played the 
part of the despairing lover, still professing openly misery 
and devotion, and vowing inwardly tnumph and 
revenge ! 
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But Bosalie gaye him yerj little opportunity of iixicg 
his large, tearful, blue eyes on her. Not only his love 
was odious .to her, bufc she did not believe in it. So 
pretty and so pleasing as she was, she had no reason to 
doubt her power to win a heart apparently so suscep- 
tible as that of the fair young baron ; but yet she did 
doubt it, and as she told Miss Jenny — whose society she 
now greatly affected — she despised him if his affection 
was assumed, and she hated him if it was real, so he had 
nothing to gain either way. Great were the mutual 
lamentations and forebodings of Sosalie and Miss Jenny 
over the great intimacy of these foreigners — ^the evident 
attachment and engagement between the count and 
Jeannetta, and the much more odious prospect of a 
match between Mrs. Orde and Captain CrSvecoBur. 

The one attachment had to ILosalie almost a tragic 
interest. The parties were so young, so beautiful, evi- 
dently so devoted to each other, that Bosalie often gazed 
on them through her tears as she remembered poor 
Gerard, and thought of their long experience of his 
worth, his settled principles, his sympathies in religion, 
habits, manners, customs; and then recalled all she 
knew, or had heard, of Erench husbands — of domestic 
life among those professing Papists, but practical atheists 
— of the little, the mere nothing, they Knew of the man 
whom they had received as a brother, and who was, she 
feared, so soon to be in that relation to her. 

Yes, Eosalie's eyes were often moist with tears as she 
watched the entire absorption and passionate devotion 
of these lovers. But her mother's intimacy with the 
captain did not affect to tears, it roused to anger, even 
while a certain sense of the ridiculous, connected with 
it, often forced a smile, or even a laugh. 

Both the captain and Mrs. Orde were middle-aged, 
her mother something more, both very stout, and, though 
remarkably handsome and pleasing — of that style which 
has nothing romantic about it — to throw a halo round 
the countless absurdities of love. 

The capitaine, too, not a man of much tact, or very 
thorough-bred, presumed a good deal in the household, 
and even with Kosalie, on his influence over Mrs. Orde. 
It was understood that, though not quite of so ancient 
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and exalted a birth as his young friends, the baron and 
the comte, he was of more than respectable birth, and 
that, tljough his "papa and his mamma" still lived, 
were very wealthy, and he their only heir, he had already 
inherited a large fortune from an uncle, which he an- 
nounced openly, if he found a lady equally wealthy and 
willing to take him, for better for worse, should be 
forthcoming in actual coin for her satisfaction, before 
the marriage day was fixed. 

This was a curious and premature way of managing 
matters ; but foreigners, as Mrs. Orde said, are so odd, 
and if he had the money in specie, so much the better. 
She had yet to inform him that the bulk of her pro- 
perty was a jointure, which she must resign should she 
ever marry again ; but she felt so sure of the captain's 
real love for herself, that she had no doubt he would 
gladly marry her, even when by accepting him she was 
reduced to a poor two hundred a year. 

Rosalie had one hope left, and that was, that the cap- 
tain, whom she decided in her own heart to be a mere 
fortune-hunter, would not consider two hundred a-year 
a sufficient price for his showy person ; that it might be 
some inducement she readily believed, but with her strong 
common sense she felt sure he would think all the more 
lightly of it, because he fully believed that all Mrs. 
CWe*s present handsome income would be his own. As 
to his fortune in bags of ready money she had no faith in 
it aU, and was prejudiced enough to feel certain, and to 
assure Miss Jenny, who readuy believed the prophecy, 
that if the bags were forthcoming at all, they would be 
filled either with counterfeit or borrowed moneys. 



CHAPTES XXVn. 

THE CONFrDENCE OP TBUE LOTS. 

To Jeannetta, the high-spirited, the independent, the 

devoted, it mattered very little what was Lady Bieau- 

champ's' reply to her mother's many anxious queries 

'it the count and his friends: any disparaging, or 

questionable lemark about her lover, the impas- 
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sioned girl waa fore-resolyed to attribute solely to enyy 
and iU-will. 

Not 80 Mrs. Orde : she was neither capable of the 
same faith in one object, or of the same independence of 
spirit and defiance of the world. 

It was with great anxiety she expected, and with 
much trepidation that she received, a long-delayed but 
volum nous reply from Lady Beauchamp. She had quite 
resolved not to sanction a positive engagement until she 
was perfectly satisfied of the count's respectability, his 
fortune, his birth, and his character; like most rather 
weak, kind-hearted people, she was very fond of " half- 
measures," and did not see of how little use it was to 
keep her daughter's hand disengaged if she allowed her 
to become bound heart and soul to such a man as Gk>n- 
za]ve de Montfaucon ! 

Then, too, with regard to herself, although she felt a 
little shy about owning to the sister of her first hus- 
band that she meditated taking a second (that second a 
foreigner, five years at least her junior) ; and though 
.she did not suppose that the Capitaine Or^vecoBur was 
of sufficient importance to be biown and identified as 
easily as the noble count or baron might be, still she 
was anxious to be assured of his respectability, and by 
being so, of that of his associates, since it was not likely 
that two ^' noblemen" would be on such intimate terms 
with him were he not all he professed and appeared 
to be. 

An extract from Lady Beauchamp's letter will best 
explain the nature of Mrs. Orde*s inquiries, and how she 
had suffered her own conquest to peep out, in spite of a 
sort of shame in broaching such a subject to her sister^ 
in-law; vanity getting the better of delicacy, as that 
coarsest of female failings is sure to do, where it is un- 
directed by the timidity of youth, or great natural tact. 

After several pages filled with her own sorrows, losses, 
and disappointments, the estrangement and ingratitude 
of her daughters, and the avarice and insolence of her 
sons-in-law. Lady Beauchamp said, ^'I should have 
written long ago, but that I have only just received 
Augusta's cold and unsatisfactory answer to my press- 
ing and minute inquiries about the reputed aspurant to 
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yaj dear niece's fiiTOur, the Ooant de Montfaucon. She 
merely says, — 

'^'I should very much doubt there being anything 
aerioua in the attentions of the Count de Montfaucon 
to our dear Jeannetta. He is one of the proudest and 
most ezdusire of the ancienne noblesse of France, and 
his mother was a Spaniard of eyen royal lineage ! His 
individual character is, I hear, singularly proud and 
reserved. He is eminently handsome, in a style in- 
herited from his mother, dark, stately, and scornful. 
His fortune is large, his position brilliant. I hear 
nothiug against him but his extreme hauteur and eccen- 
tricity, and, that his father and some of his relations 
were so pecular in some things as to hare been sus- 
pected of a touch of insanity. 

" * Still the proudest beauty in !Prance would glory in 
snch an alliance, and, therefore, dear mamma, I thiuK he 
can only be amusing himself a little with the credulity 
of our " country cousin,*' whom it would be well to put 
an her guard. I hear the Count Gonzalve de Mont- 
faucon has spent the l^t two or three years in travel- ' 
ling, and that some family misfortunes have seriously 
a^ected his health and spirits. The Baron de Saint 
"EeXix and the Captain CreveccBur are not known to the 
party who has given me this information ; but I should 
say the intimacy of the haughty count was a sufficient 
guarantee for their being every way desirable as ac- 
quaintances. That my dear aunt will have to receive 
them in any other capacity, I for one must beg most 
obstinately to doubt ; at the same time, I shall be very 
curious to hear how this extraordinary affair progresses, 
and beg you to give me the earliest information on the 
subject, the marquis being equally curious with myself 
about it, and, I may add, more than equally incredulous.* 
«<So much," continued Lady Beauchamp, "for my 
daughter's information on the point in question; of 
course, as all beautiful young women are rivals (cousins 
more especially so), she is no fair judge of the power of 
those attractions with which it would seem from your let- 
ter, you are certain Jeannetta has secured this brilliant 
match. I am so deeply interested in my niece's wel- 
fare^ and so anxious to promote iwhatever may tend to 
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ber happmees and adTaDoement in life, that I think of 
asking yon to receive me for a week or two after the 2Mb. 
instant. I am, as yoa know, dearest sister, much more 
a woman of thn naughty, plotting, erery'-day world, 
than yonr sweet,- simple, countrified self. 

** I think my penetration, tact, and unenviable expe- 
rience of the wickedness and wiles of men, may be of 
great service to my sweet, unsophisticated nieces at this 
crisis. 

" I laughed heartily at your funny intimation of your 
own conquest. I dare say the wealthy captain you speak 
of has himself an eye to one of the girls, and is wooing 
the mother for the sake of the daughter. If he wore 
some poor, penniless refuffeey he might think eren yonr 
own poor two hundred Sryear (to which a second maii- 
riage would reduce you) a compensation for disparity of 
age, and other drawbacks; but so rich, so handsome, 
six years, at least, your junior, and in such society as 
his intimacy with the Count de Montfiiucon announcos 
him to be, it is too absurd to suppose he would give 
you the triumph of rejecting him. Of course I do not 
pay my poor departed brother so poor a compliment as 
to suppose you would ever give him a successor; nor 
have I any right to rank my sister so &r below myself 
(as I must do} were I to believe she would do what no 
temptation has ever induced me to do, namely, to prove 
fidse to the dead, and to give a step-&ther to the chil- 
dren of that saint in heaven, my first and only love I** 

Much more there was in this false and inflated strain, 
and violent and deep were the emotions with which 
Jeannetta and her mother perused and rcperused the 
spiteful and hypocritical epistle. 

"She must not, she shall not come here, dearest 
mamma. Her sole object is to break off my engagement 
with the count, to ruin my prospects, to destroy my 
happiness. Her envy, jealousy, and malignant ill-will 
are apparent in every line of that odious letter, and the 
venomous spite of my cousin is not less remarkable. 
'Hiere is but one comfort contained in that detestable 
epistle, and that extends only to you and Bosalie, for I 
am proud to say I needed it not, my &ith in him being 
boundless and entire; but to you, and my doubting, 

i2 
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anlidus sister, it must be delightful to learn how much 

freater even than he chose to represent himself is your 
eannetta's intended. I hope now, dearest mother, you 
will no longer object to the solemn and recognised 
betrothal, the pride of man is ever urging. I only wish 
that Bosalie could be persuaded not to stand so obsti- 
nately in her own light, but at least to tolerate the 
attention, and see if she cannot return the devoted 
attachment, of one who, to a thousand excellencies, adds 
that greatest of proofs that he is every way admirable— 
the being my Gonzalve's chosen friend." 

Bosalie, who had been present during the perusal of 
her aunt's letter, and who had learnt, with mingled feel- 
ings, how great and desirable a match for her sister was 
the man she had so doubted and feared, only shook her 
head. 

" Sister," she said, " I ought to congratulate you^I 
am sure vour happiness, your welfare, your advance- 
. ment, are a thousand times dearer to me than my own ; 
it seems all is better than your most sanguine hopes 
could have foretold. Why, oh, why does my heart sink 
within me — why will the tears weU forth, and the words 
of congratulation die upon my lips — why cannot I be- 
lieve that this, the most devoted of Lovebs, will be to 
you, as I pray Grod he may, the best and truest of 
HusBAiTDS? Oh! sister," she aidded, bursting into tears, 
'^ great, rich, noble, as it seems he is, how much rather 
would I see you the wife of poor Gerard Esdaile, than 
the countess of this stranger— Gerard, who has loved 
you from the cradle, whose faith, whose birth, whose 
habits are akin to yours — who would not take you to a 
distant land, perhaps to neglect and ill-treat you, but 
fix you in a sweet home, close to us, and love and honour 
you, as none but pious Englishmen can love and honour 
their wives. Ah, sister ! he* may not rival the count as 
a LovEB, but as a Husband, oh, may you never regret 
him for yourself as passionately as I do for you," 

'^ Bosalie," said Jeannetta, touched by her sister's deep 
emotion, even while offended for her lover, "Bosalie, th& 
is the last time. I can hear one word in disparagement of 
him to whom I am about formally to pledge my faith. 
^ have no doubt that my noble Gonzalve will fulfil as a 
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Husband all tliat his deyotion as a Lotbb gives me a 
rieht to expect. In these matters, sister, as you your- 
self fully prove, the heart of woman is her only umpire. 
I see not with your eyes, I judge not with your judg- 
ment, nor you with mine, else you would smQe on the 
Baron de Saint Felix, and add the only link wanting, as 
my Gonzalve says, to the charm of his own happiness, 
that of seeing nis friend happy too. But ne ; your 
heart is as untouched by the oaron as mine is by our 
own good Gkrard ; and since you set me the example of 
prophesying, I will tell you, dear Bosalie, that my affec- 
tion for you, like yours for me, seems gifted with a sort 
of second sight, and I believe the time will come (and 
that shortly too) when Gerard Esdaile will discover, 
what, I fancy, with all the devotion to me which you 
attribute to him, he has (more than once) suspected, now 
much more lovely, lovinff, and loveable, is the gentle 
llonde^ than the stem (and to him, cold-hearted) hrunette. 
When this doea come to pass, I only hope that, settled 
down for life in a country village, confined to the dull 
monotonous routine of English rustic life, shut out from 
all intellectual and courtly pleasures, you may not find 
the unimpassioned LoysB degenerate into the surly, 
fault-finding Husband, and bitterly regret, in your dml 
and dreary career, the brilliant destiny which awaited 
you, and which -you rejected, as the Baroness de Saint 
Felix." 

During Jeannetta's impassioned appeal, Bosalie 
changed colour more than once ; until it was so plainly 
put to her by her sister she was not aware how much of 
love and hope was mixed with the thought of Qerard ijt 
her own heiot. 

She tried to laugh off the allusion — declared that there 
was no life like a single life — quoted Miss Jenny, and 
hastily retreated to her own room. 

When she was gone, Jeannetta, too full at that 
moment of her own prospects to dwell long even on 
Bosalie's, said to her mother — 

*' Dearest mamma, we must meet cunning with cunning, 
and daring with dkring — ^we must plot and counterplot, 
and defeat my aunt's plan. Luckily she has told us what 
day, to expect her; before that day, dearest, we ir 
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have left Brighton. It wants sidll ten days of the 20tli» 
hy that time let us be settled in London. Tou say jou 
are resolved I shall enjoy one season with you and 
Itosalie before I marry, and I own I am so perfectly and 
intenaely happy with Qonzalve as a lover^ that I am in 
mo unr^onable hurry to convert him into a kMbmtdf 
particularly as I fear the day that unites me to him will 
sever me from you and Bosalie. Ijondon ia cow, they 
say, full to an overflow. The first drawing*room will be 
held a fortnight hence. Let us be presented then, and 
do not answer Aunt Beauchamp's letter for a few dayt^ 
when we can tell her that our approaching arrival in 
London will prevent our receiving her here. In London 
W6 can easily avoid any dangerous degree of intimacjr 
with her. Bjer own engagements, and ours, the privilege 
of denying oneself, and the countless attractions the 
public places ofer to such mere rustics as Lady Beau«- 
<^mp considers us, all these things will be safeguards 
idiere ; but here nothing would avail. Oiice in the house, 
tliere ia no knowing where her envy and malignity would 
stop. So do, dearest mamma, in a case which so nearly^ 
concerns my happiness, let me have a voice, and on the 
19th let us be in London — ^a sure way of preventing her 
being here on the 20th." 

** Well, dearest,^' said Mrs. Orde, '^ you know I can; 
nenrer refuse you anything, and though I own I do jnot 
not like to seem inhospitable to your aunt, yet that caa<* 
not weigh in the balance, if you really think she is bent 
on depriving you of the brilliant alliance which eo 
completely eclipses her own daughters* much-vaunted 
mitches.'' 

" Of that I have not a doubt, dearest mamma. So it 
ia agreed, on the I9th we go to London, and now," she 
added, with a bright bluah, ^' Gonzalve and his English 
lesson await me; so farewell, dearest and best of mothen. 
I dare «ay you will not be down for some little time." 

And, perhaps, with a hope that such might be the 
case, the beautiful and triumfYuakt fiancee hurried down 



'<A few minutes," thought Mrs. Orde, '^even Lady 
Besuchamp would not deny to cMaged lovers, but a long 
i H§»i M no wise mother would permit. I believe, as 
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my sister-in-law says, 'half the best matches in the 
world are broken off through too fapiliar an intercourse; 
but reserve on the part of the bride elect, and watchful 
chaperonage on that of her friends, never did anything 
but increase a lover's ardour, and make him hasten, as 
much as possible, the time when none can intrude, none 
interfere.' I dare say Jeannetta is quite right about her 
aunt's envy and evil designs against her brilliant esta* 
blishment, but if I mistake not she is equally so against 
mine ; and with all her devotion to the ' dead ' (greater 
it' would seem than to the * living,' for she was not m 
very good wife), I fancnr if Captain Crevecosur's fine 

Erson and property oould be wneedled away from me, 
yij Eeauchamp woidd not let the memory of my poor 
brother-uv-law stand in the way. Ah, well ! I believe if 
ever a man really loved, OrevecoBur loves me! and as 
it is pretty certain both my girls will marry, and leavo 
me desolate and alone, why should I let a romantic 
s^uple stand in the way of securing a brave protector 
and an accomplished intellectual companion for life; one 
too, whose fortune will more than double what I shall 
lose by forming a second marriage? Jeannetta, of 
course, will live principally abroad. My heart owns in 
secret that she is its darling. If I marry CrevecoBur, I 
can settle near her ; and it is Sosalie's own fault if she 
does not smile on the Baron de Saint Felix, and fona 
one of a happy trio. Wonderful indeed that after so 
many years of obstinate widowhood, despising even in 
thought all second ties, I should be so easily won by 
this captivating GrdveooBur. But what he says so 
naively is very true : we are not too old to marry, but 
we are too old to remain single any longer; and sol 
really think that I shall bring him to the point, and 
marry as soon as I see my two dear girls comfortably 
provided far." 
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CHAPTEE XXVin. 

A lOlW COKQITEST. 

The impression made by Jeannetta on Colonel FeTenaey 
had not passed away as rapidly as that fastidious con- 
noisseur in female charms had possibly anticipated. He 
had met her frequently since the evening of Violet's 
debutf walking, driving, and, better still, on horseback — 
a situation peculiarly calculated to show her off to the 
greatest advantage. 

Devoted as she was, heart and soul, to her lover, the 
Count de Montfaucon, the great (and as he himself 
usually found them), the irresistible attractions of 
Colonel Pevensey not only failed to excite her admira- 
tion, but even escaped her notice. 

This extraordinary indifference, not merely to his 
remarkable appearance, but to his evident admiration, 
piqued the noble colonel out of much of his nonchalance. 
He could not believe that any woman could remain 
indifferent if he deigned to exert himself to please. She 
might think it madness to indulge in any penchant for 
one apparently so unattainable ; — she might look upon a 
passion for him as the sighing of the moth for the star : 
but surely nothing but opportunity on his part could be 
wanting ; he had only to make her understand that she 
would not love quite in vain ; and of course she, like so 
many^ many others, as fair, and of far loftier birth and 
fortune, would be proud to be permitted to adore him. 
That foreigner, it was true, was ever by her side ; but if 
he^ Colonel Pevensey, chose to distinguish her, what 
chance had ''a beggarly Frenchman" against the 
Honourable Colonel Pevensey, heir to an earldom, with 
BO many annual thousands, and the finest person, and 
one of the most brilliant positions in England ? It was 
too absurd! — ^no, he must get introduced, encourage her, 
dance, flirt, talk with her, and if she confirmed, on ac- 
quaintance, the impression she had made at first sight, 
if she did not " bore him,'* was not over-fond or over- 
forward (when her first shyness wore off), if he found 
her at all piquante, in fact, if there was any excitement 
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in the pursuit, there wa« no knowing where the chase 
might end. Perhaps, after all, at the altar ; but he could 
not tell ; he could scarcely even take the trouble, in that 
stage of the affair, to ask himself how it was to end. 
But at any rate he was interested by her beauty, piqued 
by her indifference, and a little, a very little, in love — 
just enough to make him anxious to see her, and deter- 
mined to be introduced to her. 

Now in Colonel Fevensey's regiment there was a cer- 
tain Captain Symons, a man bom and bred a toady, and 
who had contrived, by flattery and assiduity, to make 
himself very agreeable and even necessary to the indolent 
and haughty colonel. Him, Colonel Fevensey forthwith 
consulted, and Captain Symons, who was himself a man 
of pleasure and gallantry, aud passionately devoted to 
the fair sex, advised that the officers of the Dra- 
goons, with their noble colonel at their head, should give 
a ball to the ladies at Brighton; and that Colonel 
Fevensey and himself should pay Mrs. Orde and her 
lovely daughters the rare and flattering compliment of 
calling upon them and begging them to fix the day that 
would best suit their convenience and insure their 
presence. 

"Bravo, bravo, Symons! 'pon my word you're a capital 
fellow — ^*the grand Napoleon of the realms of flattery' — 
why, their heads will be quite turned. It's a compliment 
I never paid duchess or countess." 

"{No, colonel, because all the ladies of rank are pulling 
caps for. you, without your troubling yourself. It s only 
these people who have never seen the inside of Buck- 
ingham Falace, oreven polked at Almack's, that know not 
what it is to receive a second look from Colonel 
Fevensey ; with them, you must lay it in pretty thick. 
But what matter if, after all, you find them not 
worth the trouble of courting— let them drop suddenly ; 
what a smash it will be irom the summit of your notice, 
and the world's envy, into the Slough of Despond and the 
mire of contempt and ridicule ! I care not which, for my 
part ; all that concerns me is to see you, dear colonel, 
even a little amused," and tears of plausibility stood in 
Captain Symons' light and prominent grey eyes. 

" "Well, Symons, you're a good fellow, and I'll take 
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jour advice. Come, we'll call on theee beauties, and I'll 
drive you in my phaeton. I must just step and see my 
darlings, and you go and order the carriage, there's a 
good fellow." 

So saying, the colonel lounged away to the apartments 
of his children. Bat all coldness and nonehalanee 
vanished when he found himself in the tight embrace of 
his noble boy and his loving little girl. 

It was the hour of recreation ; the children were just 
going out on their Shetland ponies. The boy, noble, 
nandsome, with his father's perfect features, and his 
mother's delicate bloom, chesnut hair in abundant curls, 
and large dark eyes, and the little Clarissa with her long 
golden ringlets hanging below her waist, violet eyes, and 
a &ee and form of faultless beauty. 

Eager as they had been before their father's entrance, 
to set out on an excursion long planned and eagerly 
anticipated, all other pleasures were merged ^in the 
far greater one of seeeing him. 

The boy pulled him down into an arm-chair, that 
he might hug him at his ease; and little Clarissa^ 
climbing on a stool behind him, threw her arms round 
his neck and kissed the back of his head over and over 
again. 

^'Off, boy, you stifle me! My pet Clan, you are 
stcangling poor papa — down, boy ! down, Marmaduke ! 
one would think you had not seen me for an age." 

^'It seems an age, dear papa," said the noble boy. 
^' When are you going to ride with us again ?" he asked. 
" It's very shabby of you to break your promise." 

^'Oorne now, oome now, papa," said Clarissa; ^*do, 
there's a sweet pet. Come, if you will, I'll give you my 
new wax doll that Lady Burleigh sent me, with eyes 
that open and shut, and a tongue that moves about !" 

^* Nonsense, Clari ; what could papa do with your doll P 
No, if he will come 1*11 lend him my new whip ; and I'll 
let him spin my new top I" said the boy. 

^ Oh, you must oome with us, papa," cried both at 
once, hugging and clinging to him. 

** No, no — not to>day, dears !" said the father, de- 
lighted with their fondness; ^^not to-day, for I have 
business of importanee.'* 
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'< How I hate buaineaa 1" said the little girl. '' What 
UBS ia it, papa ?" 

"Nonsense," said the boy. "Tou are only a silly 
Uttle girl i but every gentleman has buaineas to tee to— 
I have.*' 

'' Ob, I dare say I And what, pray ?" 

^' Why, it is my business to see Fomto fed ; and to 
keep my knife sharpened ; and not to let any boy bigger 
than cousin Charley bully him ; and to take care of you, 
miss," he added, orawing himself Up. '' And it's my 
business to ttke old nurse her half-crown a week," he 
added; "and to feed the canary; and to water your 
geranium, Miss Clari ! " 

*^ And it 8 mine then, to be always running about and 
waiting upon you, sir," laughed the little girl. ^* But 
what 18 papa's business, that he cannot come with na 
over the downs, as he promised so long ago ?" j 

" Nothing," thought the papa, " a bit more important 
in reality, than feecSng Ponto, or watering a geranium. 
An idle flirtation, which may end in giving a worthless 
step*mother to these priceless treasures. But Captain 
Symons and the phaeton are at the door." And fondly 
embracing all his darlings, and renewing an old promise 
to take them to the play very soon, the fond &ther tore 
himself awav sprang into the phaeton, and drove to Mr9« 
Orde's abode. 



CHAPTEE XXIX. 

LOTE WITHOITT HOPS. 

WnBir Colonel Pevensey and Captain Symons were 
ushered into the drawing-room of Mrs. Orde's house, 
they were a little " taken aback," to use a nautical ex- 
pnssion, to find Mrs. Orde hersdf, busily engaged in 
teaching English, to the rather questionable, but very 
showy Capitaine Cr^veccsur; Jeannetta, sitting on a 
i90& apart, reading Byron with the Count de Montfancon ; 
the Baron de Saint Felix, in a sulky fit by himself 
copying; muaic; and Bosalie engaged in earnest converM^ 
tion with the beautiful young actress, Violet Woodvilb^ 
wlion the offioers instantly xecogniaed, and who, htm 
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bonnet and shawl thrown aside, and one ^.arm' round 
Kosalie's waist, seemed quite at home, and perfectly at 
her ease with the Ordes. 

But if Violet was at ease with the kind old friends of 
former times, that ease seemed to vanish indeed, when 
the eye of Colonel Pevensey was fixed in haughty beauty 
upon her, so cold, so proud, and yet so arresting, and 
when she felt, rather than saw, that she was the object of 
an insolent, half-tender, half-defying stare, from the man 
she most loathed on earth, Captain Symons^ 

"With the graceful ease of high-breeding, Colonel 
Pevensey soon explained to Mrs. Orde and her daugh- 
ters, his flattering mission ; and having politely extended 
his invitation to the gentlemen of the party, the 
foreigners, ever ready to respond to politeness, entered 
into conversation, and the wnole party became animated. 
Jeannetta, charmed with Colonel Pevensey, for at once 
inviting her intended, exerted herself to please him; 
Captain CrevecoBur was amusing and lively, though 
rather too forward, boasting, and boisterous, for our 
English notions, particularly those of such a thorough- 
bred man as Colonel Pevensey ; the Baron de Saint 
Pelix was melancholy, gentle, and reserved, but very 
grateful and winning. Mrs. Orde, highly flattered by 
so pointed an attention, from so distinguished a per- 
sonage, accepted the invitation with delight, and named 
for the ball, the latest day her approaching departure 
permitted. Eosalie, delighted to find herself once more 
in the company of Englishmen, was all life, mirth, and 
grace. Violet alone sat silent and apart, conscious, 
almost for the first time, that she had chosen a profession, 
which, unless dignified by the most public and complete 
success, on the London boards, quite excluded its mem- 
bers from general society — poor Violet ! at the very time 
that she made this discovery, and writhed under the im- 
pertinent, though passionate glances of Captain Symons, 
ner heart made another fraught with anguish, mortifica- 
tion, and despair. Yes! as Violet stole a glance at 
Colonel Pevensey, and saw his beautiful eyes fixed in re- 
spectful admiration on the stately Jeannetta, she felt that, 
fpr such a glance from those eyes, she would gladly die ; 
aadTher .heart awoke at ;once to all the delicious agony 
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of passionate and hopeless love ; and Violet knew, at the 
same moment, that the intoxicating poison she imbibed 
was love, and that it was love without hope. 

The approaching ball engrossed much of the conversa- 
tion, and of the thoughts of the Ordes and their ad- 
mirers. Jeannetta, it is true, only looked upon it as a 
new scene in which to enjoy the happiness and triumph 
of her Oonzalve*s devotion. Mrs. Orde was pleased at 
the thought of again figuring at a ball with an all but 
acknowledged lover, and an all but affianced suitor. 
Bosalie anticipated a sort of pleasure in showing the 
*' biuron " her decided preference for her own countrymen, 
and poor Yiolet, who of course had no invitation to join 
the festive throng, indulged a mournful and morbid 
delight in discussing, with Rosalie and Jeannetta, all the 
particulars of the fBte,because it constantly introduced the 
name it thrilled her very heart to hear, that of her soul's 
secret idol, the magnificent, the stately Colonel Fevensey. 

It was about this time that the marked attentions to 
Jeannetta of that most fascinating and reputedly irre- 
sistible of men, began to excite feelings of uneasiness 
and jealousy in the Count de Montfaucon, and to make 
him press for a speedy termination of the anguish of 
suspense, by an immediate, and in some degree private, 
marriage. 

This, however, Mrs. Orde opposed so determinately, 
and with such appeals to the love, duty, and gratitude of 
her favoiuite daughter, that Jeannetta, who had no wish 
herself to shorten the blissful season of courtship, bound 
herself by a promise to her mother, which no prayers 
or arguments of the count's could induce her to violate. 

Though not by nature a coquette, she was not sorry to 
see, in the varying cheek and flushing eyes of her lover, 
his jealousy of her every glance, her every smile. She 
did feel a little elated when the mere appearance of 
Colonel Fevensey glanced up at her window, as he passed 
on horseback, could make a strong, proud, reserved man 
like the count tremble and turn pale. 

" Will it be thus a year hence ?" asked her anxious 
heart. " Is it ever thus with the HusBAirn ? — and if not. 
why so hasten to resign the enchanting devotion of ^ 

LOVBB?" 



Meanwhile Colonel Pevensev had called two or three 
times, and each time had become more and more 
enamouf ed 'of the beautiful Jeannetta, who, while qtdte 
indifferent to his fascinations, took for the first time in 
life a coquettish pride in showing that he was not so 
to hers. Her nonchalance riveted his chain, and several 
circumstances conspired to make him seriously meditate, 
what Captain Symons (who foresaw the result)malignantl7 
wished to bring about, a formal proposal. 

Symons knew, with the instinct of one who overlooks 
the game, that Jeannetta was engaged heart, soul, and, 
as he strongly suspected, hand too, to the foreign count ; 
but Symons was mean, envious, malignant, aud longed 
to see the man he toadied, mortified. Symons had fallen 
desperately in love with poor Yiolet, a base and sensual 
passion, but still love, the only real, ardent, and miserable 
one he had ever known. 

<< Ha lored her with the aocurmd love 
01 his aconned noe." 

And he knew, for he had seen her at the Ordes* every 
time he had accompanied his colonel there — he knew, by 
her timid glances, her changeful cheek, her " tremblings 
when met, and restlessness when left,'' her start at the 
mention of Colonel Pevensey's name, and her deep blush 
if he addressed her, that she loved the unattainable and 
splendid colonel with all a young girl's first, wild, and 
passionate tenderness, aud all the imaginative and be- 
wildering enthusiasm of the poetical temperament of 
genius. And genius that loves, however hopelessly, 
cannot love in silence ; it must pour its burning an- 
guish into song, and fiing the mournfiil tributes at its 
idol's feet I 

Violet, under thecloak of thestrictest incognita, began 
to find her only solace in confessing, in verse, the passion 
of her soul, in hymning the praises of her cold, uncon- 
scious idol, and in feeling that, though their source was 
unknown and unsuspected, her passionate tributes met 
the eye, perhaps reached the heart, of him, she so^wildly 
worshipped. 

It was rapture to the gifted and enthusiastic girl, to 
think that his hand at least would touch the paper on 
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which she poured her burning words, to which she pressed 
her impassioned kisses, and which she wore in her bosonii 
because it was to go to him. 

Now these Terses were, in spite of their deep and 
earnest tenderness, fiill of all the delicate timidity of a 
young girl's heart. They were tributes a monarch mifffat 
have been proud of receiving— proofs of a love the nobkst 
would have gloried in inspiring. 

Colonel Pevensey bad quite tasto and judgment 
enough to appreciate their delicacy of sentiment and 
their elegance of expression, and even he had not so 
often inspired such enthusiasm in such a heart and mind, 
as not to feel a little elated by such a proof of his 
power. 

Captain Symons happened to be present, when the 
first of the beautiful, delicate, and timid confessions of a 
love whose depth and purity every line revealed, was put 
into his colonel's hand. 

As he read, with heightened colour and dilated eye, 
Symons watched, with a cold, malignant scrutiny ; a 
scent the paper exhaled, instantly reminded him of that 
Yiolet Woodville habitually wore, and jealousy curdled 
his very heart's blood. 

Colonel Pevensey's first impulse was to put up the 
letter, and say nothing ; but meeting Symon s mocking 
^e and hearing him say forthwith, '' A woman's hand, by 
/ove, colonel I Some enamoured milliner, or sentimental 
abigail transcribing a valentine, or copying a sonnet out 
of the Lad^'^B Magasnne ?" 

Colonel Pevensey was weak and vain enough to say,— 
" Nay, these lines come from a lady, and a genius, or I 
am no judge of either. I know no one half clever enough 
to have indited them ; but be she who she may, I am not 
A little proud of having inspired one so gifibed !" 

As he spoke he handed them to Captain Symons, who 
&lt an instant and strong conviction that they came from 
Yiolet; but forthwith adroitly contrived to instil into 
Colonel Pevensey's mind a notion that Jeannetta was 
their authoress. 

This idea was peculiarly agreeable to Colonel Pevensey, 
whose amouT'propre had been not a little wounded, at 
the apparent incLfierence and nonehakmce of the onty 
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woman in whom he felt any interest, or whom he was at 
all anxious to captivate. 

For the sake of having this pleasing impression eon- 
firmed, he constantly showed to Captain Symons all the 
exquisite and touching effusions of the same gifted and 
enamoured being; and by his subtle arguments and 
welcome persuasions, was not only induced seriously to 
contemplate proposing to Jeannetta, but prevented 
attaching the slightest interest or importance to the 
timid glances and ever-varying hues of Violet's eloquent 

cheek. 

Colonel Pevensey, in his sublime consciousness of his 
own irresistible power, backed by the wily hints and 
inuendoes of Captain Symons, had ahnost made up his 
mind to entrance his enamoured correspondent by a soft 
confession, and possibly even a bewildering hint of the 
astounding possibility of a proposal ! 

The approaching ball he considered to be a good oppor^ 
tunity of increasing his influence and her adoration ; and 
he was sufficiently in love to feel a flutter at the heart as 
he thought of the coming ball, which no festival, however 
brilliant or aristocratic, had for many years caused in this 
" admired of all beholders." . . ^ 

While the officers were exhausting their ingenuity and 
their resources, to make this ball the delight of all the 
invited and the envy of all the excluded, the ladies were 
doing the same with regard to their dresses. Nothing 
could surpass the elegance of matronly splendour pre- 
pared for Mrs. Orde, or the brilliant freshness of the 
white ball-dresses and wreaths (exactly alike) in which 
the sisters were to appear at their flrst public ball. 

Poor Violet, as she beheld the (hresses when first they 
issued from the "wicker idols" the objects of so much 
mysterious worship among the fair, and such dread 
among their husbands, her eves slowly filled with tears, 
for she remembered before whom Jeannetta would shine 
in the exquisite array she helped her to try on, and 
thought, too, that but for her own choice of a profession, 
she might have shared the delights of such a ball, for 
Mrs. Orde would not have scrupled to chaperone the 
unknown Violet Woodville, though of course to offer to 
introduce the actress was impossible, 
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It was the very night before the ball, the ladies and 
their lovers were practising polkas, vahes d deua temps^ 
and schottisches, and Violet, not that night engaged at 
the theatre, was playing for their benefit all the newest 
airs, when a carriage drove up to the door, a loud rat-tat- 
tat shook the street door and thundered through the 
house, the ladies, panting, disengaged themselves from 
their partners' arms — Jeannetta's prophetic heart fore- 
told what the next moment revealed — the door was 
thrown open, and to the annoyance, the surprise, and 
dismay of all the ladies, with affected security of welcome, 
and assumed tenderness and joy, rushed in the dreaded, 
disliked, and unwelcome Lady Beauchamp ! 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

THE SlSTBB-IN-IiAW. 

Lady BEArcHAMP, like all very clever people, had the 
power of making herself extremely agreeable when she 
wished to conciliate, and eminently detestable when her 
object was to annoy. 

in the present instance, for some reason or other, 
doubtless (for she never did anything without a reason), 
she assumed a frankness, a laissez-aller, and an affectionate 
cordiality perfectly bewitching to strangers, and which 
was so admirably assumed, as to cheat even those who 
knew her but too well, into the idea that she was an 
altered being — as if a wily, coquettish worldling of fifty 
ever did alter, or as if any full-grown human creature was 
ever known to change, except, indeed, under the purify- 
ing, the hallowing, the ennobling influence of that Spirit 
which can wash away all stains, however deep their dye, 
restore the first whiteness of the soul, and fill with a new, 
a simple, and a Christian heart, even the vain bosom of 
an elderly coquette. 

This Spirit Lady Beauchamp did not even affect to 
possess at the present moment, more than through all 
her antecedent career of interested and ambitious vanity. 
Of course had she been questioned on the subject, she 
would have proclaimed herself a Christian ; and because 
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slie had been baptized in that faith, she would have pro- 
fessed herself a member of that purest and most un- 
worldly branch of the Christian religion, the holy 
Protestant Church ; but her protest against the sins and 
vanities of this wicked world, was made from the most 
softly-cushioned and conspicuous pew of the most 
fashionable church in town during its season, or that of 
the most modish watering-places during theirs. It 
flowed over carefiilly tinted lips, and was read from a 
gemmed and gilded "Church Service" in which (the 
golden and jewelled clasp undone) the first record that 
met the eye in the book of truths was the false name of 
"Eleanor Beauchamp," and a miniature and highly 
finished coat of arms ! — ^blazoned as if in defiance of the 
meek confession of " being by nature bom of sin, and 
the child of wrath," and as if the tracing a vain and 
wicked race back to a dissolute Norman robber, a bar- 
barous Saxon, or an idolatrous Dane, could do away with 
the simple pedigree that takes us all back " to gardener 
Adam and to housewife Eve.'* 

The young easily believe that what seems to be w, and 
so Eosalie and Jeannetta — though the former had much 
shrewd common sense, and the latter, with the egotism 
ef love, had been at first very impatient of any intrusion 
on her intercourse with her Gonzalve — were won over to 
believe that the great matches her own daughters had 
made had set her heart and mind at rest on their 
account, and when she smiled and said : — 

" While Louisa and Augusta were single, my sweet 
nieces ! I was a little jealous of charms which I felt might 
eclipse theirs ; but now that each has worn her coronet, I 
should feel with Othello my occupation gone, if I had 
not two beauties still a marievy and who, perhaps, unlike 
my own thankless girls, may not quite forget me, even in 
all the bustling vanity and egotistical importance of a new 
and grand establishment. Jeannetta, she would say, 
" has brought down her earl without any help of mine ; 
but Bosalie, who scorns a baron, must commission aunty 
to look her out some young, handsome, wealthy British 
peer, that we may see whom the coronet and ermine most 
^ecome — my Louisa, or my Bosalie !" 

* Ah, dear aunt," said Bosalie, playfully embracing 
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her, " give yourself no trouble in tuft-hunting on my 
account — 



C(( 



Along the cool sequestered Tale of life, 
X'U keep the noiseless tenor of my way/ 



Leave coronets and ermine to stately, dark-eyed, black- 
browed beauties like Jeannetta, Louisa, and Augusta : I 
bave no height to carry off velvet trains and ermined 
robes — ^gems were lost in my light hair — a muslin dress 
and a wreath of wild flowers for me — my favourite 
singers are the nightingale and thrush, the liimet and the 
lark — ^the concerts I love best, I can listen to from some 
sweet jasmine bower, lighted by the silver moon, and the 
cool evening breeze laden with the breath of every 
sweetest flower fanning my cheek, and waving my hair. 
Those are the concerts for me !" 

" And yet," said Jeannetta, " you very nearly fainted, 
Miss Bosalie, with delight and excitement when first you 
heard Jenny Lind.*' 

** Capital !" said the aunt. " How do you explain that, 
sweet niece ?" 

"Why, many fainted on that same occasion," said 
Eosalie, " but not &om so romantic a cause ; I believe 
the intense heat, the unspeakable crush, the clamour, 
the uproar, all might account for the swoon of a mere 
country girl ; although I do own, that for the sake of the 
sweet l^ightmgale of the North even I can bear with 

Eatience to be pushed and jostled, crushed and elbowed, 
y a dense mob of the welUhom and the f22-bred — to 
breathe an air that seems to scorch the limgs, and which, 
if analyzed by Faraday, I do believe would be pronounced 
a mephitic acid gas, akin to poison — to be stunned by the 
rapturous, clamorous applause of those by nature and 
haoits nonchalants, scornful, and biases, and whom Jenny 
Lind alone has power to persuade they are not quite 
' used up !' For her sweet sake, even I can bear all this ; 
but for nothing less than Jenny Lind would I willingly 
exchange the concerts of the * season in the country ' for 
those of the ' season in town.' But the Nightingale of 
the North is, they say, caught in rosy bonds, and caged 
in a golden cage, and love, the great monopolist, is alone 
henceforth to know what music can be, and how much 

k2 
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the song of a daughter of earth, can be like what we fancy 
might be that of an angel in heaTen.*' 

" There, aunt,*' said Jeannetta, " you would not expect 
that from such a quiet, demure little rustic as Eosalie 
seems : you will awaken no worldly ambition in her, 
believe me — she might fall in love with a poet, but 
never, I believe, with a peer.'* 

"No," laughed Eosalie, " a title has no charm for me." 

" Except a title to orders," slily suggested Lady Beau- 
champ. 

"Why did a deep crimson blush suffuse the fair brow, 
cheek, and bosom of Ro'&alie ? why did her ready wit 
forsake her, her form tremble, her lip quiver, and her 
eyes fill with tears ? 

Lady Beauchamp read, in that emotion, the secret of 
her heart and the story of her life ; but, with matchless 
tact, she appeared to see nothing but a gay sail, shining 
in the sun and swelling in the breeze ; and Jeannetta, 
while her aunt spoke, had recognised her lover's step on 
the stairs, and, engrossed by her own emotion, what was 
Eosalie's to her ? Jeannetta was a fond sister — but all 
lovers are egotists. 



CHAPTEE XXXL 

THE BALL. 

The grand ball, given by the Honourable Colonel Peven- 
sey and the officers of his regiment, filled the empty 
heads and hollow hearts of almost every beau and belle 
invited (or uninvited) to figure away on the chalked 
floors of the ■ Eooms. Ladies seemed to think it 

a foretaste of Paradise to be allowed, with waists laced 
in to agony, and feet squeezed up to torture, to pant in 
unpaid finery, over-dressed and over-heated, through a 
succession of romping polkas, schottisches, and sauteuses 
with moustached and whiskered fops, entirely taken up 
with their own charms, who drawled, in monosyllableg, 
a few platitudes about the heat, the music, Jenny Lind, 
and the bore of this thing or that. Beaux, sick at heart 
with envy of the officers' gay uniforms, exhausted their 
slender imaginations, and, in some instances, their slender 
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purses too, in as much finery as the costume bourgeois 
admits of — richly-laced ties, embroidered and jewel-stud- 
ded shirts, waistcoats of white satin, literally embossed 
with gold and silver, glittering chains, rings, and shirt-pins. 
Everything that could be done was done — and done, as 
usual, in vain ; nothing can give elegance or splendour, 
taste or grace, to the costume of the gentlemen of the 
nineteenth century. The officers, as is always the case, 
first cut them out, and then " cut them up." Very 
handsome men, in plain clothes, could hardly get very 
ugly women to dance with them ; while the plainest 
little officers present were eagerly accepted by first- 
rate beauties. Oh, what jealousies and faeart-bumiAgs 
were there — ^what disorder inside those heads so trimly 
curled outside ! Heartless girls looked coldly on their 
affianced lovers, if their charms had obtained a con- 
descending glance, or a protecting smile from the proud 
and handsome Pevensey, a bold stare from the tall 
and elegant Captain Travers, a soft smile firom the li^ht 
and brilliant Vernon, or any kind of notice or attention 
from any man in a gay uniform, and with that inexpli- 
cable martial grace and toumure none but military men 
possess. 

Even GK)nzalve de Montfaucon, though he suffered 
less by the comparison than any other en hahit bourgeois 
at that ball, even he was deemed by none, but his 
adoring Jeannetta, equal in beauty to Colonel Pevensey 
himself, and far superior to any other man present. 
He who in a similar, or, indeed, in any uniform, would 
have won all the frivolous hearts at that ball, was scarcely 
deemed worth a second look, though dressed in the per- 
fection of quiet and gentlemanly taste. 

Yes, Jeannetta herself admitted, for the first time, the 
very great and noble beauty of Colonel Pevensey, and the 
briUiant and elegant effect of regimentals in a baU-room 
— and then she remembered with pride that her Gk)n- 
zalve too was a soldier, and figured to herself how he 
would surpass them all in his own rich uniform. 

Captain CrevecoBur and the Baron de Saint Felix, 
generally the pets of the fair and the idols of the ball- 
room, were in a smothered rage, which vented itself in 
muttered curses, among which ^^Sacre!" and '^Ces 
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diables d'officiers Anglais ! " might be heard by any who 
took the trouble to listen. 

Slighted by the younger belles, and being unable to 
obtain any tolerably pretty or fashionable partners, they 
devoted tnemselves to those who had seen officers enough 
to know they were but men, and sometimes vain and 
friyolous men too ; and the Baron de Saint Pelix and 
Captain Cr^vecGBur, both capital dancers and desperate 
fiii^, spent the evening in " cultivating," as Pevensey 
said, "two wall-flowers." Pretty clever and agreeable 
women certainly, and one of them (Mrs. Orde) thinking 
herself entitled to all his devotion, — the other deter- 
mined, if possible, to rob her sister-in-law of what she 
considered a wealthy prize and valuable conquest. 

Lady Eeauchamp, however, took good care not to let 
her sister-in-law perceive any of the soft and furtive 
smiles with which she repaid the flirting Crevecoeur's 
sly glances of admiration. She knew that however 
wealthy a Frenchman may be himself, he always expects 
corresponding riches in the object of his choice, and had 
arrayed herself on this occasion quite sumptuously. All 
the Beauchamp diamonds (very fine ones too) were put 
in requisition ; and though her neck and arms were the 
neck and arms of a fashionable London chaperone, and 
those of Mrs. Orde were lovely as ever in their snowy em^ 
honpomt, the captain's eyes rested much oftener on her 
ladyship's than on Mrs. Orde's, for brilliants, which he 
knew to be of the first water, sparkled on the one, and only 
a slight gold chain and bracelets of her daughters* harr, 
with their miniatures as clasps, adorned the other. 

Mrs. Orde was so good-humoured and unsuspicious, 
and Lady Beauchamp was so adroit and sly, that the 
captain's interested inconstancy escaped all notice, except 
that of the quiet but quick-witted Bosalie, who perceived, 
with pleasure, a chance of being rid of a detestable, false, 
foreign father-in-law, and resolved to make the most of 
her aunt's possessions and expectations in the hearing 
of Captain Cr^vecoBizr. 

As for the baron, having been slighted by Eosalie, 
who was venr fond of dancing, and in. great request 
among the officers, both for her beauty, her naivete^ and 
her light and graceful manner of flying, as it were, through 
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the polka and the schottische, and gliding through the waltz 
and, quadriUeSy he affected a sort of d^[nt amoureux, and 
took upon himself to sulk with her the whole eyening. 

She was verj glad of an opportunity of proving to the 
world in general, and to himself in particular, that he was 
2U>thing to her, and that she never mtended he should be 
anything but a hopeless adorer. Bosalie was honoured 
several times with Colonel Pevensey's hand, a distinction 
which made her the envy of the choicest belles of the 
evening, and which she owed to his finding, to his un^ 
speakable surprise, that Jeannetta was not at all ready to 
accept his half-scornful attentions, but was bent on enjoy- 
ing to the fiill one of the most exquisite pleasures this 
dull life yields — a first ball with her first and only love. 

Ah, those who camiot love escape much anxiety, mn^ch 
anguish, much misery, but they lose the only ecstasy the 
heart can know, the only blissr at once bewildering and 
absorbing. Jeannetta alone perhaps among those hun- 
dreds of " fair women and brave men " floated through 
the mazes of the dan(;e, scarcely conscious that her feet 
touched the earth, while her soul seemed to have soared 
into an ambrosial Eden. His eyes were on her blushing 
cheek — she knew it, she felt it, though the consciousness 
of too intense a happiness made her veil her own tearful 
orba beneath 

a 

"The lids whose jetty firhige' 
Kissed her soli cheek's blooming tinge." 

His voice was in her ear, whispering words of pas- 
sionate admiration and tender love. His arm was round 
her waist, and slightly as it encircled her, it seemed to 
bear her from all the common cares and coarse realities 
of life, into some region of boundless rapture and in- 
efifable delight. 

Colonel Pevensey, who was fast becoming as mtich in 
love with Jeannetta, as such a man commonly is with 
any woman, could only explain her conduct by an idea, 
BOggested by the wily Symons, that she wished to 
awaken jealousy, who in the human heart is ever ready to 
tsax the flame of love ; and to be revenged on her foi* pre- 
suming to play off any womanly devices on his august self, 
Colonel Pevensey devoted himself a good deal to Bosalie. 
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Her freshness, her naivete, and her arch sincerity, 
amused, and (as he said to Symons) refreshed his spirit, 
parched by the arid monotony of the conversation of 
fashionable women ; then, too, though " not the rose " 
(the rose of his fancy, at least), "she had dwelt near 
it;" and as Eosalie admired the colonel extremely, and 
would gladly have seen Jeannetta united to him, instead 
of to the coiint (a foreigner, a Boman Catholic, and to 
her thinking, a mysterious and very inexplicable charac- 
ter), she talked freely with him about lier sister, recipro- 
cated his admiration of her beauty, extolled her temper, 
her goodness, her talents, and told him many little traits 
of the sweet simplicity of her nature and the warm ten- 
derness of her heart. 

0?o these the colonel listened with an interest scarcely 
concealed by his habitual nonchalance and Tiauteu/r, for he 
was thinking of his sweet Clarissa and his darling boy, 
and that such a woman might perhaps be above all mean 
and selfish jealousies, and act as a mother to his loved 
and lovely cnildren. 

" Is your sister fond of children? " asked Pevensey, in 
a tone so indifferent that none could have guessed that 
his proud heart actually trembled for Eosalie's reply. 

" Oh yes — absurdly so," laughed his gay partner, 
** only she spoils them ; she cannot bear to see them 
weep — not even those silly tears 'forgot as soon as shed.' 
I have known her stop in the street an hour, and in the 
rain too, to quiet with hanhons, caresses, or anything she 
could think of, some little wilful squaller, whose mono- 
tonous and causeless noise only irritated me, as it did 
every one else, and who, seeing there was something to 
be got by crying, yelled the louder for every hof^on he 
received or espied. Oh, she dotes on children !" 

"I am very glad of that," said Colonel Pevensey, 
almost thinking aloud. 

"Why?" asked Eosalie. 

" Oh !" and he half laughed, and quite blushed, 
" because I mean to ask your good mamma's leave to 
bring my little darlings to see her. It it such a great 
advantage to motherless children like mine to be a good 
deal with amiable and accomplished women." 

" To be a good deal with !" thought Eosalie. "Fnleas 
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be means a great deal, he makes very sure of one's readi- 
ness to be troubled probably with two spoilt, conceited, 
aristocrats ; but be is their father, and I like him all the 
better for fancying they must be welcome." And so she 
said : " We shall be delighted to see them and to show 
them any attention in our power!" 

The colonel seemed for a moment a little startled at 
the air of independence and protection, with which a 
mere nobody, in his estimation, spoke of the honour he 
intended to confer, in allowing his 'kittle Flantagenets " 
to associate with her family, but he checked himself and 
said: — 

'* Have you ever seen my Clarissa and my Marma- 
diike ? " 

^* I have," replied Bosalie, simply, but avee intention ; 
"at least if a little girl- and boy, who ride very pretty 
and very small Shetland ponies are yours, as I was told 
they were." 

"Possibly they might be," said the colonel coldly, 
very angry and very much amazed in his own heart, that 
Bosalie should not have expressed any of the admiration 
his children's beauty generally excited, or burst into the 
raptures most ladies did when speaking of them to him. 

" Of course," continued Eosalie, "I cannot be certain 
about it ; there are so many children and so many Shet- 
land ponies at Brighton now, and they all dress so much 
alike, and look so much alike — so wild and rosy." 

This was more than Pevensey could bear ; the idea of 
his exquisite, high-bom children looking like all the 
other little chubbv plebeians at Brighton was too much. 

"I fancy you nave not seen my children," he said 
haughtily ; " but — ^the music ceases. Allow me to lead 
you to your mamma ; I am obliged to hand Lady Manvers 
down to supper, a disagreeable point of etiquette." 

" Oh, not at all," smiled Bosalie, " for she seems a 
very sensible, motherly kind of woman ; and as to chil« 
dren, you will find her more at home than I am, for she 
stops every fat baby in its nurse's arms, to ask its age, 
and its name, and how many teeth it has cut ; and every 
troop of children — ^ruddy children on the downs— come 
in for a share of her caresses and sugar candy — " 

" You know her ladyship then ?" 
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^' Oh, yes, the Earl of Mauvers is a sort of connexion 
of oom — but see, she is putting on her shawl. Fly to 
assist her. I can take care of myself." 

Colonel Fevensey was much annoyed. He meant to 
check Sosalie's impertinence, and impose on her by his 
assumption of grandeur ; and so he had entailed upon 
himseu the bore of handing down a " motherly woman," 
in a huge turban, a ferocious front, with a purple fSice, a 
yeUow dress, a short waist, and a red China crape shawl. 
A connexion of the Ordes too — and Bosalie saw throu£;h 
it all, as he perceived by the sparkle of her eye and the 
curl of her lip. 

The fat and amiable Countess of Manvers, who had 
expected no such rigorous attention to etiquette, was in 
high good humour, when the arm of Colonel Pevensey 
was presented to her as haughtily as politeness per^ 
mitted. 

She was pleased with the attention, certainly, for 
acknowledged precedence is dear to every female neart ; 
but she was a good deal in awe of the sarcastic and dig- 
nified colonel, and that feeling was the alloy all worldfy 
enjoyment must contain. 

JJady Manvers was a parvenue ; iortj years before, 
those who saw the most perfect Hebe that even Ireland 
itself ever produced, pronounced that Lord Manvers 
could produce a very ^'fair excuse" for a very silly 
match, Lady Manvers having been nothing more nor 
less than a PubHn innkeeper's daughter; but now 
that, like so many other Irish beauties, she had £iittened 
out of all symmetry of feature and of form, and reddened 
out of all delicacy of complexion and transparency of 
skin, everybody marvelled what miracle had placed a 
coronet on her low brow ; but she wore her honours so 
meekly and good-humouredly, and had borne through all 
tihe trials of a bad husband, and a hundred adorers, so 
spotless a fame, that she was very popular as a chaperone^ 
a patroness, and a matchmaker. Her conversation and 
her behaviour, even after forty years, still showed at once 
a ludicrous conjunction and contrast — ^Mary OTlaherty 
and the Countess of Manvers — ^the innkeeper's daughter 
and the lady of an earl — ^the good-humour natural to 
^<^r as an Irishwoman, and the complaisance once 
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habitual to her as " Maiy, the maid of the inn," and the 
pride she found to be necessary and the reserve she 
tried hard to assume, as Mary Countess of Manvers ! 

''I'm sure, colonel," she said, smiling and bridling, 
*^ all the young ladies will be vexed with me, for engross- 
ing the attentions of their £arVOurite beau. Next to the 
possession of Colonel Fevensey's hand, I fancv they 
covet that of his arm." And as she spoke, one forgave 
the unconquerable brogue, for the sake of the still sweet 
smile which revealed a very even set of little, white 
teeth. '' Not but what of course," she added, remember- 
ing her dignified position as the lady of the highest rank 
present, ''we, colonel, must not set the fashion of neglect- 
ing the etiquette of society, nor to please others or even 
ourselves K>rget what we owe to our rank and station. 
And yet I 'm sorry for the poor girls — nobodies, most 
of them, but very pretty nobodies, I'm sure. Why, 
there are only the Ordes that I can see, with a drop of 
blude richer than that of a reoent baronet or a city 
knight; and they're but distantly related to us — ^we have 
to go a long way back to trace it ! " 

"So much the better," thought Colonel Pevensey. 
" How few of the present day can go very fiur back with 
any degree of certainty !" And then retnarked, with an 
equivocal smile, " Who would not go a long way, my dear 
countess, to prove himself related to you ?" 

"Thank you, colonel," said the unsuspicious lady 
(nothing doubting), and in the warmth of her Irish 
heart, squeezing the cold, white, patrician hand of the 
haughty and astonished colonel. Then having remarked 
how much he had danced and talked with Eosalie Orde, 
and thinking to reward him for his unwonted and (to her) 
inexplicable urbanity, she beckoned Bosalie towsprds her 
with a smiling eagerness, in which "Mary OTlaherty" 
triumphed over "the countess;" and in the same spirit, 
with a strong and dexterous tug and jerk, worthy of an 
arm and hand once famous for their skill in shaking 
feather beds at " The Shamrock," she forced Bosalie into 
a seat on the other side of Colonel Pevensey, thus upset- 
ting a series of dexterous mancBuvres and condescending 
Vows with which he had induced Jeannetta and the count 
to move towards that enviable seat. 
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" Miss Eosalie Orde's sometliing of a pet vaiA. protegee 
of mine, colonel !" shQ said, assuming what she meant to 
be an atoning dignity of manner ; " and one day I'll get 
her a gude husband ! — that is, if she minds her p's and 
q's; your p's especially, my luve!" she added in an 
audible whisper, " for P stands for Pivinsey.*' 

The colonel's haughty lip was curled with a sneer, but 
Bosalie's irrepressible laugh was so infectious, that he 
could not but join in it; and the sight of the proud 
colonel sharing a hearty laugh with the parvenue coun- 
tess and the merry Bosalie astounded all the would-be 
exclusives at the table, and made mirth and good humour 
the fashion for the rest of the evening. 

The laugh they shared so cordially together haying 
re-established a good understanding between Colonel 
Pevensey and Eosalie, they talked merrily on together ; 
the sunny smiles of Eosalie thawed the ice of the colonel's 
proud reserve. An arch, and yet simple woman, who says 
whatever comes into a shrewd head, and a kind, pure 
heart, is always more likely to subdue a proud, and warm 
a cold nature, than any artificial or affected character, 
however great her experience or consummate her tact. 

The countess, whose matchmaking was a little in the 
primitive style of Mrs. Primrose's (when trying to catch 
the squire for her Olivia), whispered to the colonel that 
she was sure darlint little Clarissa and sweet Marmadook 
would doat on that fine-tempered creature. "There'i 
something in her, colonel," she added, " that reminds me 
uncommonly of the first Mrs. Pevensey, sweet soul ; her 
sister's a noble-looking girl, it's true — a perfect Juno; 
but my sweet, fair, feminine Eosalie's the Venus of Me- 
dicis — ^and Mars and Venus all the world over — ^the bold 
and the gentle, the proud and the humble, the dignified 
and the captivating !" 

" I do not think Miss Eosalie Orde at all to compare 
to her stately, black-browed sister, my dear countess," 
said the colonel, who, having taken a few bumpers of 
excellent champagne, was a Httle less frigidly reserved 
than usual. 

" Ah, you min ! you min ! " said her ladyship, " when 

did you ever prize the smile you've won, like that 

Vve yet the trouble of winning ? But let me tdl 
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you, colonel, Jeannetta Orde, to mj thinking, shall give 
no heart to you, for I fancy she's none left ; she wears in 
her bosom an amulet even against your proud and irre- 
sistible charms, my dear Colonel Fivinsey, and that's 
first, true love. Come, I'll wager you a dozen of gloves, 
and another dozen of sillery, you'll never make the least 
impression on Jeannetta Orde l" 

The spice of coxcombry which is mixed up in the 
nature of every man, however haughty, or however hum- 
ble, was excited by this challenge. Colonel Fevensey 
had, at that very moment, close to his proud heart, a 
letter received just before he set out for the ball, and 
of which he had not the slightest doubt Jeannetta was 
the writer : it breathed a love so passionate, so devoted, 
and yet so pure, and its language was that of a humility 
80 touching, and a hopelessness so sad, that while it fed 
the flame Jeannetta' s charms had already raised, it 
fianned, in a still greater proportion, the ineffable hauteur 
and self-esteem of the colonel. 

For a moment, a thought of putting that letter in the 
countess's hand flitted through his head (a little giddy 
with champagne and adulation) ; but the thought was no 
sooner conceived than dismissed — even wine could not 
make Colonel Fevensey oue iota less the gentleman, or 
rob him of his chivalrous delicacy of feeling, and the dig- 
nified reserve of his nature. 

""Well, colonel," she said, "are you afraid to accept 
my challenge ? — say half a dozen of each ?" 

" The amount of the wager does not terrify me, my 
dear countess ; and were the world one entire and perfect 
chrysolite, as Othello says, and all my own, it would not 
be too much to stake for the love of such a woman as I 
believe Miss Orde to be— but 

" * If she be not fair for me, 
What care I how fair she be ?* " 

" "Well, I'm glad you own she is not fair for you — ^you 
men are so conceited, and such boasters, you fancy all 
are fair for you, and you all brag of many conquests you 
niver made." 

The colonel's answer to this was a cold stare of haughty 
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surprise at the countess's vulgar assurance and imperti- 
nent familiarity. 

Lady Manvers drew herself up. Mary O'Maherty 
remembered she was the Countess of Manvers — slie was 
not going to be put down by a stare from a mere honour- 
able. 

" Well, colonel," she said, " if you'll take my advice, 
you'll — 

** ' Forego the petty pride of giving pain, 
Nor think that conquest justifies disdain.' 

Make up to Eosalie — many think her prettier than her 
sister, and I can answer for it she's twenty times more 
amiable. The only advantage Jeannetta has on her side 
is, that the one you can get, and the other you cannot. 
Come, you do want a pretty wee wife, to sit by you in 
your pnaeton, and head your table — to take care of your 
sweet Clarissa, and nurse you when you're old or ailing. 
Come, if you won't take the trouble of wooing yourself, 
let me woo for you; I'll soon bring her to the point, 
colonel !j" 

" Eeally your ladyship takes an interest and a trouble 
about my concerns which is more than I desire or deserve. 
I beg that the names of these ladies may never again be 
mentioned between us. If I were disposed to play the 
wooer, I should not do it by proxy, and there are very 
few baU-room misses, believe me, who have much chance 
of sitting by my side, or at my table, or of having the 
charge of my little ones !" 

So saying, he turned from the irate and purpling 
countess to the quiet Sosalie. The Irish blood of Mary 
O'Maherty boiled in her veins, and the acquired pride of 
the cQuntess made her turban plumes quiver ; but native 
good humour shed its oil over the troubled waves of her 
bosom. 

"Well," she thought, "if I've ruffled him to give her 
an opportunity of smoothing him, it's all well. Nothing 
becomes a woman like the character of a comforter, and 
admiration is niver so welcome as when one's been jist put 
out of conceit with onesilf. It was jist after Paddy had 
slighted me, and offended me by dancing with Norah 
Macnamara, that I accepted the offer of the half-tipsy 
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Earl of Manvers, and became a conntesB and an unhappy 
woman. I dare say I'll be at tbeir widdrng yet, and 
then I'll have my rivinge in laughing well at nim, and a 
better rivinge I cannot have, for he's like poor old Abb^ 
YieiUecour, who used to come and drink sugar and water 
— ^e<m sucri,* as he called it — «t *The Shamrock/ and 
taughv' me French on the sly for a few lumps of sugar 
now and then, stolen for him from mother's tea-chest. 
* Je crains le rire moqueur plus que la mort,' he would 
say, when the wild Irish lads laughed and jisted at his 
powder, his pig-tail, his bows, and his scrapes, — and so I 
fancy does the colonel. The old abbe and ' The Sham- 
rock!' What takes my thoughts back to those old 
times ? Why do I think of father and mother (long ago 
dust), and whom I once so studied to forget, as a disgrace 
to the Countess of Manvers P Why would I give all 
my jewels, all my pracadence, and my rank and titles, to 
be again light-heiurted Mary O'Flaherty, with a father 
and a mother to love, and to love her ? Why do I wish 
I'd forgiven Paddy Eoche for flirtinff with iSlorah Mac- 
namara, and married him, and settled near father and 
mother, and comforted them, and been proud of them, 
instead of shunning and being ashamed of them P Poor 
mother ! poor father ! how they loved and cherished, and 
petted me 1 and how I repaid them ! Ashamed of them ! 
Ah ! I've lived to be ashamed of myself for it. But 
what's the use of sighing ? — 

" * When time is on the wing, 
Can we prevent its flying ? 
Then merrily, merrily sing — 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la, 

Tra, la, la, la, la, la.' 

But somehow it's in the gayest scenes I'm most de- 
pressed ; when the present seems most brilliant, the past 
comes sweeping over my heart. I'm thought a merry, 
good-humoured, happy woman ; I've brought no stain on 
the proud name I'm wedded to ; I've no crime, as the 
world calls it, to charge myself with : but yet there's an 
eternal regret, an undying remorse in my bosom, and, 
like the snake that warmth strengthens to bite, that 
remorse generally awakes in my breast in scenes of light, 
and warmth, and splendour — ^the remorse of having 
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alighted in my grandeur those that so cherished me in 
my mean estate. Oh that I, who would now give all 
for one kiss from my poor mother, one kind word from 
father, could ever gallop, in my gay coroneted carriage, 
through Dublin, lest they should see me, and blush at 
any allusion to their poor but honest name !" 

The countess's reverie had filled her eyes with tears, 
and her heart with the " long ago.*' How little did any, 
who knew her origin, and envied her elevation, dream of 
w)iat was passing in the bosom (once so fair, though fair 
no more) on which sparkled the celebrated Manvers 
diamonds — 

** Wise judges are we of each other ! " 

Everybody fancied Lady Manvers the merriest and hap- 
piest of those lucky par venues, on whose low brows some 
mischievous destiny has pitched a coronet; everybody 
thought that she had but one tender point, one source of 
bitterness — her low origin, her mean parentage — and in 
a general way this was true. 

And yet in all good hearts, so strong are the ties of 
blood, so ineffaceable is the instinct of fQial tenderness 
and devotion, so eternal the memory of the kind parents 
of our childhood, and so bitter the remorse for slighting 
their love, and shunning their tenderness, that Mary, 
Countess of Manvers, would, as we have seen, have given 
all the world so envied her, and which for many years 
had been her all indeed, to be Mary OTlaherty once 
more, with nothing of ingratitude or false unfilial shame 
and base neglect wherewith to reproach herself. And 
such we do believe is the case with all who have not 
valued (while they possessed it) at its great, great price, 
the exquisite tenderness and the unspeakable love of a 
fether, and more still — a mother ! 

Oh, when the vain and bustling world forsakes, and 
the false light of youth fades from, the landscape of life — 
when, by the searching lamp of truth which memory's 
stern hand holds so perseveringly before the fading eyes 
of middle life or of old age, we shall scrutinize the past, — 
what blots, what ineffaceable blots on our lives will seem 
every unkind and undutiful word, what ghastly, gaping 
wounds every unfilial act or deed ! How will the solitude 
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which awaits us all, if we Uto to be old, be haunted by 
the gentle remonstrance, the reproachfiil eje, the once 
unheeded but then harrowing appeal of the j^rtf^ lips we 
loved, and the last (whatever intermediate affections may 
have bound us) — the last whose smile we shall long to 
see again \ And if the tenderest, the most dutiful, the 
most devoted child, can never think of her mother in her 
grave, without many a sigh for sorrow caused her, and 
many a passionate regret for some slight shown, or some 
wrong done, what must be the horrible remorse of the 
vain, yet not all heartless dau^htera (and the world is 
full of such) who, in the blindmg, engrossii^, and be- 
wildering '^ battle of life," the paltry strogg^ for pre- 
cedence, and the mean ambition to seem rather than to 
be, have shunned and scorned the one friend that nothing 
could estrange, the guardian angel of the morning of life, 
a good, a tender mother ! 

There is so unequal a division of the gifts of life I In 
nature, the morning sun may be br^ter and warmer, 
but that of evening is richer and more mellow — not 
so with us ; we begin life so rich in its best treasures ; 
spirits unsubdued by suffering; health unimpaired by 
sickness of soul or body ; beauty fiesh from ^^ nature's 
cunning hand ; " powers unexhausted by vain attempts 
at success (the very exercise of which is a sort of happi- 
ness) ; the delicious power to please and to win ; and, 
more endianting stiu, to be pleased and to be won! 
Confidence in others— confidence in ourselves; friends 
in lavish abundance (the yoime have so many friends)-— 
all the sweet relations of life unimpaired, and from 
'^ love's shining circle no gem dropped away." Brothers' 
and sisters' fond and buoyant spirits; a &ther's wise 
protecting affection, a mother whose perennial fount of 
exquisite tenderness, no faults, no follies of ours can 
exhaust I 

Then the first wild triumphs of vanity, and the exqui- 
site illusions of love ! So much for youth — ^is it not too 
richly blest, too lavisUv apportion^ P While over all 
this faiiy land, hope sheds a light which baches the 
present in a roseate tint and the &t«re in a sunny 
mist. 

And middle age is not all desolate, though harsh expe* 
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rience snatches tbe lamp &om hope, and we know that 
confidence is an idle word, and that to be and to seem 
are not all one ; that to aim is not to succeed, that to 
please is a moment's triumph, and to be forsaken and 
forgotten an eternal regret ; that to love is to be mise- 
rable, to be loved a dream, to trust is to be betrayed, and 
to believe is to be deceived : all this is bitter, out still 
middle life has its objects and its comforts. The partner 
of life, not the angel he seemed, but the partner still, — 
with many faults, has some redeeming virtues. Children 
spring up, and bripg, with much misery and fear, much 
atoning love. Our own earthly prospect was dark and 
bounded — for them, we look again into the blue dis- 
tance, and espy the Alpine heights of success and of 
fame. That fireside of the heart, a mother's love, remains 
to us still, and middle life is not all desolate, although its 
cold realities are " too real." 

But now the desolation comes; now the mother is 
gone to the silent grave — ^the partner of life has pre- 
ceded, us there, or drags on the isolated existence of 
egotistical and impassive old age, or, sunk in second 
childhood, has outlived all but his wretched body and its 
miserable wants. Brothers and sisters have died away, 
or live in distant spheres ; the body grows feeble (for the 
battle of life brings down the strongest at last) ; children 
have perished, or are carried away by a jostling crowd, 
and are grown ambitious or indifferent, or at. any rate 
" this world is too much with them," — ^they are not what 
they were to us — we are not all the world to them. 
Health, beauty, powers, confidence in others, confidence 
in ourselves, the power to please and to win, to be 
pleased and to be won — all, all are gone. Worn, feeble, 
ill, hopeless, forlorn^ memory laden with regret, if not 
remorse — ^the hour of desolation is indeed come — ^the 
inevitable solitude of age supplies the sweet companion- 
flhip of youth. Weary of seeking those who shun us, we 
totter to some lonely spot — we sit down alone on the 
cold, flinty shores of time, and watch the dark waters of 
eternity. 

3^» There, as even we watch alone, but not companionless, 
" light springs up out of darkness, and joyfii^ gladness 
for those that are true of heart/' 
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*' Blessed are thej that mourn, for they shall be com- 
forted." 

A light rises in the east : look forth, aged pilgrim, 
^&om those cold, flinty shores of time ; look across the 
dark waves of eternity. 

Search, search thy troubled memory, not for the false 
joys of youth, not for the mean cares and vile ambitions 
of middle age, but for the once-slighted prayer of thy 
childhood, learned, alas ! by rote — ^but for the faith pro- 
fessed but little practised. Hail, old age! no longer 
desolate and decrepit ! a flood of light shall bathe thy 
soul, a fount of peace and comfort All thy heart ! Believe 
and hope! Take thy long-neglected Bible; then, old 
age, sit at the foot of the Cross ; and there, " the 
world forgetting, by the world forgot," await that sleep 
from which thou shalt awake in thy Saviour's bosom. 

Hail, then, divine Beligion ! all-atoning comforter of 
the soul ! We began by grudging youth and middle age 
tbeir undue share of happiness and joy; and contem- 
plation has gently led us to this result, that the very 
solitude and desolation of age, if it indeed lead the 
pilgrim to the foot of the Gross, is worth ten thousand- 
fold all the delicious illusions of youth, all the best 
realities of manhood. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

THE PABASITE. 

The Hon. Colonel Pevensey returned from the grand 
ball (which had been given, in reality, in honour of Jean- 
netta Orde), extremely discontented with that lovely 
mystery, and rather out of conceit even with his magnifi- 
cent self. 

But he was infinitely more in love than he would have 
been, had a haughty and condescending offer of his hand 
been accepted, with blushing ^nd passionate delight. 
C^est la nature des homines I 

Colonel Pevensey until this evening had had some 
trouble in persuading himself to accept Jeannetta; now 

. L 2 
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he was resolved to lose no time or trouble in persuading 
Jeannetta to accept him. 

*' It must be to pique and annoj me," he thought, 
<< that she flirts so openly with that confoundedly htmd- 
Bome Frenchman ; for though Symons thinks him a little* 
in my style, and he might have a fair chance, had he the 
field to himself, of course she'U despise and cut him 
directly she discovers that I'm in earnest. No wonder 
she should doubt it ; I can hardly believe it myself. How 
astonished the world will be ! To have refosed a beauti- 
ful young countess in her own right — to have slighted 
the acknowledged beauty of the court, the exquisite Miss 
Vernon — ^to have declined the hand of the millionaire, 
Miss Todd (plebeian soul !) and countless other aspirants, 
high-born, beautiful, and wealthy, and then to make a 
match which (respectable enough in itself, for the girl it 
beautiM and well-bom) seems almost a mesalUanee for 
Colonel Pevensey ! Well, I'm' in love with her ; there's 
the solution of the enigma — ^in love with her, or some- 
thing; very like; and love, which "lays the shepherd's 
crook beside the sceptre," shall do a greater wonder 
still, in making me woo and win this stately nobody ! I 
like her pride ; it will put her above all mean jealousies 
of my little darlings, and a step-mother's petty spite. I 
am sure she is of a generous nature. I can read the 
elevation of her soul in her noble brow, and a kind 
woman's heart in her beautiful eyes and her most roseate 
and inexplicable smile. Come in ! " he said, rather im- 
patiently, as a low knock at the door disturbed his self- 
complacent reverie. 

It was the colonel's former aide-de-camp, the wily 
Symons. 

*' I beg your pardon, colonel, but I heard you walking 
up and down the room, and feeling very wakeful, I 
4ihought rd just look in to bes you for a Havannah (mine 
are out), and know how you Uked the ball." 

*^ I never care much about a ball," said the colonel, 
haughtily; " one must be in love, or on the look-out, or 
something of that kind, to make a ball a matter of any 
importance ! " 

" Oh, colonel, I did not imagine that you were likely 
to enjoy this biJl (briUiant as it really was) like a girl in 
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« 

her teens — or a poor devil like me, on the look-out for 
some tolerable lass, with a portion, who may take a fancyi 
if not to me, at least to my uniform. I only meant, I 
hope you were not unusually bored ; I hope the women 
did not quite overwhelm you — I know they generally do ! '* 

There was a little malice in this, well-oonoealed under 
a mask of fmiveti. Symons had noticed Jeannetta's 
pointed indifference to, and avoidance of, the august 
colonel, and her all-absorbing delight in the count's 
devoted attentions. 

With the deep grudge and keen spite which parasitea 
always cherish in their hearts for those they toady and 
flatter, Symons had revelled in his proud patron's morti-* 
fication and disappointment. 

" Oh, don't talk to me of the women, Symons — ^I'm 
weary of them— -I went to the ball in a confoundedly ill 
humour, and I came away in a worse— I'm bored even at 
the palace balls, and at Almack's, so you may fJEoxcy what 
I must have been, when the Countess of Manvers was 
queen of the night." 

" Yes, it must have been intolerable to you, of course, 
colonel; but I'm sorry I was so mistaken; I thought 

Sou seemed in such good spirits, and I'm sure you made 
ttle Eosalie Orde very vain, and all the other women 
very jealous, by letting her talk to you, and sit by you, 
as you did." • 

*^ Miss Eosalie Orde," said the colonel, with emphasis 
—for it jarred on his proudly sensitive ear, to hear a 
Symons speak thus freely of the sister of the woman he 
meant to marry — " Miss Bosalie Orde was one of the 
Very few women present with any claims on my atten* 
tions : I found her a very amusing, lively, and agreeable 
person." 

" Has she cut the beauty out, colonel P Has she put 
that small and perfect aquiline a little out of joint ? " 

The colonel, bv a cold stare, implied his disgust of 
Symons's vulgar familiarity — then seeing him colour up, 
and look abashed, he said condescendingly : — 

*' No, my dear Symons, no ! I admire that splendid 
brunette more than ever — ^but I can't make her out : it 
seems to me, she's half in love with that foreign detri- 
mental." 
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" All a ruse, colonel, a woman's ruse to bring you on, 
and from which I judge that she's over head and ears in 
love with you, and cannot let matters take their course, 
but is (excuse me) a little impatient of your aristocratic 
apathy and patrician reserve — ^wants to pique you into 
jealousy and a proposal." 

" Do you really think so, my dear fellow P " said the 
colonel, unbending. " Symons, help yourself and me to a 
glass of maraschino. Thank you. See if you can find a 
few cakes or biscuits. No, don't ring; I've sent my 
fellow to bed ! Look on the consoles, and in the chif- 
fonier — ^that's right — ^now give me another bumper. It's 
very fine liqueur this ; a present from my aunt. Lady 
Barbara! Trust a woman, particularly a spinster of 
quality, for giving you a good glass of maraschino. 
Symons, fill your glass — here's to Jeannetta Orde ! " 
/ " Here's to Jeannetta Pevensey I Colonel, forgive me, 
may I take that liberty ? I believe it'll be for your hap- 
piness, colonel ; or upon my soul Sam Symons is not the 
man to drink the toast ! " And tears of plausibility filled 
Symons' s eyes as he wrung the colonel's hand. 

" I believe you, Symons ; thank you, my good fellow — 
thank you for a thousand proofs of zeal and of devotion. 
The Honourable Mrs. Pevensey ! and may she be a good 
wife to me, and, better still, a good mother to my angel 
children ! " 

" The Honourable . Colonel and Mrs. Pevensey, and 
sweet Miss Clarissa and noble little Marmaduke," said 
Symons, as the colonel filled his glass again. *' Colonel, 
that beautiful Miss Orde, proud and reserved as she 
seems, is very romantic and impassioned : perhaps, as you 
mean to marry her, I ought to be careful what I say, but 
I must tell you too. Every night, wrapped in a dark 
cloak and veil, I see her glide past your windows, 
watch them as a devotee watches the shrine of a saint, 
and then hurry away, casting many a longing, lingering 
look behind." 

** Impossible ! " said the colonel, actually blushing, 
while tears of emotion filled his fine eyes. " She cannot 
be so rash, sweet girl ! to what does she not expose her- 
self ! — ^what love, what devotion! " 

" I dare say she's there now," said Symons. 
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'' Heaven forbid !" replied the colonel. '* If I thotight 
so, I would go to her, and propose to her at once, and 
beg her for my sake never again to venture out alone at 
night." He walked to the window and looked out, 
much agitated, much excited. Symons followed. 

" Oh, it would so wound her to be detected, by you 
especially ! Look, colonel, look !" 

The colonel looked forth, and though the night was 
dark, he discerned a slender female form, robed in black, 
moving in the distance, and turning and stopping in her 
wild and hurried retreat to gaze again and again at the 
windows of his house. 

"She is gone!" said Symons. "Do not follow her 
to-night; to-morrow you can put a stop to this dan- 
gerous evidence of devoted love. Of course when en- 
gaged to you, your slightest wish will be her law. Good 
night, dear colonel ; what a good thing it must. be to be 
a Fevensey, with your face, fortune, and figure, instead 
of being a Symons with mine. To be sure, if the plea- 
sure of love is the wooing, we poor devils beat you hol- 
low, for we woo and woo in vam for ever and ever, and 
you have no wooing to do ; the women do it all for you ! 
Ha, ha, ha ! good night, colonel." 

"Good night, Symons; I can depend on your dis- 
cretion? Your attachment I well know I can rely 
upon. Try to forget what you have seen ; I should be 
sorry, when you are in the presence of Mrs. Pevensey, 
that you should remember this romantic but rash devo- 
tion of Jeannetta Orde's." 

"Never fear, colonel; the lady you distinguish by 
giving her your name, will seem to me too exalted for 
me to remember anything but that I am her servant, 
her slave!" 

So saying, Symons bowed himself out of the room, 
and when he had reached his own, and not till then, he 
sat down and indulged in the hissing, venomous little 
laugh with which toadies regale themselves at the ex- 
pense of their patron-dupes ! 

" Bravo ! capital ! pompous and conceited fop ! Now 
will he propose to Jeannetta, whom I could worship 
d'avance for the cold and scornful rejection with which 
she will meet his condescending proposals ; nothing less 
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would have brougbfc the apatbetic coxcomb to the point ! 
It will not do to let him discover, though, that it is that 
exquisite Violet who so madly worships this incarnation 
of pride ! I'll write her an anonymous line that shall 
sting her into resigning these nightly visits to the shrine 
of her dangerous idol ! Well might he be proud of such 
a conquest as that. The world is full of Jeannettas, it 
contains but one Violet ; and that Violet shall not be 
trampled on by you, cold aristocrat, if I can place it on 
my bosom and wear it in my heart of hearts ! Oh, the 
pleasure of playing off so haughty a puppet as Fevensey. 
And now to bed, to dream of Violet !" 

For some little time after Symons had left him, 
Colonel Pevensey stood watching the clouds hurrying 
over the moon's fair face, and then he opened the drawer 
of the chiffonier, and took out two beautiful boxes of 
French puzzles, and two exquisite little Geneva watches, 
chams, and seals. 

** I told them I would atone to them for going to the 
ball instead of having a juvenile party on my Clarissa's 
birthday." 

He put the watches and toys in a basket, and stole 
up-stairs. 

He passed through a large, airy, day-nursery, the 
walls of which were stuck all over with prints of Cock 
Bobin, and the tragedy of his death ; Bed Eiding Hood, 
and her tale of woe ; the Babes in the Wood, and all 
the delightful and touching fictions of babyhood: a 
a noble rocking-horse, a swing, a baby-house, toys in 
abundance of everv kind, revealed the retreat of the 
happy cluldren of a wealthy, a fond, an indulgent 
parent. 

In the sleeping nursery was a large bed, in which an 
mpper and an under nurse snored aloud, and opening 
oat of it were two little dressing-rooms, each containing 
a beautiful little couch shaded with white and rose- 
coloured muslin curtains ; and- on the snowy pillow of 
one, lay the perfect profile of Clarissa, while her golden 
hair waved over its undulations, and on the other, was 
seen the head of one of the noblest and handsomest 
boys father ever boasted. The children formed a striking 
and beautaful contrast: little Clarissa's features were 
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perfectly Grecian, except that the forehead was loftier 
and more prominent than we see them in the Yenus, and 
this, by causing a slight indentation between the brows, 
^ye an indiyiduality to the countenance, and took firom 
it the stony cast of the perfect antique. The complexion 
was fair, with the transparent fEdmess of a shell, and 
tile cheek tinted like its centre ; and on that cheek the 
eyelashes of golden brown fell from snowy lids, which 
concealed large hazel eyes full of love and soul; the 
hair, abundant, naturally waving, and of the aristocratic 
gold of Ossian, had been careftdly gathered by the nurse 
under a little scarlet silk net, but much of it nad escaped 
the pretty bondage, and floated over the snowy pillow. A 
little cambric night-dress, d la greeque^ delicately frilled, 
left part of the rounded, waxen chest exposed ; and the 
Elcarlet cords and tassels of the silken net mixed with 
some of the golden tresses, and formed a glowing har- 
mony of colour worthy of IHtian's pencil. 

The beautiful little rosy mouth, half open, murmured, 
" Dear, dear papa ! *' and in the small patrician hand was 
a sprig of heath Colonel Fevensey had given her from 
his Dreast, where it had been placed by one of his hope- 
less admirers — ^the forward and sparkling Miss Fitz- 
William. 

Who could marvel that even the proud colonel's eyes 
moistened as he looked on so much loveliness and love ! 
Long did he gaze on that sweet sleeping child, and then 
he gently placed the watcV in its pretty morocco case, 
and the bright box of Erench toys on a little table by 
her side ; and those who looked upon Colonel Fevensey 
as the coldest and haughtiest of aristocrats, " the man 
without a tear," would have marvelled to see him bend 
meekly down at the foot of that little snow-white bed, 
and while soft tears filled his eyes, and soft emotions 
swelled his heart, humbly pray his Q-od to protect, his 
Saviour to redeem, and the Holy Spirit to sanctify that 
motherless girl, imploring all to guide him for her hap- 
piness rather than his own in the step he meditated, 
and to keep her ever pure and happy as she lay before 
him there ! 

He then stole gently to tiie bedside of his boy. Even 
at that early age the attitude was bold, and the outline 
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masculine, compared to the soft grace of little Clarissa ; 
the complexion was rich and warm ; the cheek, though 
sunburnt, was of a clear and glowing red. His nose 
already showed a slight inclination to the patrician 
curve we call aquiline; from the high brow rose rich 
and spiral curls of brightest chestnut, which clustered 
in thick short rings round a throat whose beautiful 
white showed a curious contrast to the sunburnt face. 
He had thrown almost all covering from him in the im« 
patience of boyhood, and the father marvelled at the 
strength and development of the limbs, which united 
the graceful and the powerful, in a manner seldom seen 
except among the patrician race in England. 

.Ai emotion more proud but less tender than that he 
felt for his little girl, swelled the father's bosom, as he 
placed his gifts by his boy's side, and breathed a prayer 
for him, less likely to be heard on high, because this 
world, its hopes, its schemes, and its mean ambitioxus, 
had more to do with it. 

" He is a true Pevensey," thought the father ; " nothing 
of his mother, but those long dark lashes, and that small^ 
rosy mouth. Am I not blessed indeed, with such a boy 
as that, to transmit my time-honoured name, and bear 
all its honours, even if I should not live to wear them ! 
With Marmaduke to glory ia, and Clarissa to love, what 
is a wife to me, except, as Symons says, to sit by my 
side in a carriage, or at the head of my table P — ^to talk 
and sing to me when I'm cheerful, and to be silent 
when I'm vexed ? — to tell Marmaduke tales of chivalry, 
and romp with the wild boy, and to sing sweet ballads to 
Clarissa, and dress her doU, and teach her all soft femi- 
nine accomplishments, as no hireling ever can ? Yes ! 
I think we do want such a person here — and I think 
these darlings, if not myself, will £nd a comfort in 
Jeannetta!" 

Poor Jeannetta ! coidd she have heard the soliloquy, 
would the colonel's offer have swelled her breast with 
pride ? But if woman ever knew half the remote and 
indirect causes of the homage she receives, and the com- 
pliments she delights in, would she go forth so " flown 
— ith insolence," and so inflated with conceit ? 

^he proud Jeannetta, to tail^ or to be silent, according 
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to a baughty master's merry or captious mood ! — ^to tell 
tales to his boy, and dress dolls for bis girl ! — to romp or 
to teach — both a drudgery, the one active, the other 
passive ! — art thou to be wooed and wedded, for such 
objects as these P What then ? 

Are not the loveliest and most gifted women, with all 
their passionate devotion and lofty aspirations, their cap- 
tivating accomplishments, and their mental powers, too 
often wedded to those who, whatever they may pretend, 
while they seek to win them, have no object, when won, 
but that of making them glittering toys, or household 
drudges, resistless victims of ill-temper, discontent, ennui 
— creatures always to be scolded, slighted, and found fault 
with, with impunity — taken from an admiring circle, and 
a cherishing family, from parents who dote od, and 
brothers and sisters who love, not merely " to suckle 
fools, and chronicle small beer," but to be rated the 
while, as menials who can give warning are never rated, 
slighted, disparaged, — the iU-requited, unthanked play- 
things, housekeepers, nurses, alias wives ? 

Woman and her master, indeed ! Who does not 
rejoice when, as in the case of Colonel Pevensey, the 
haughty proposal meets with a haughtier refusal — and he 
who is so ready to humble her he pretends to seek to 
honour, is, at the very outset, humbled to very dust him- 
self? Had Colonel Pevensey, who, in spite of his inordi- 
nate pride, hauteur, and conceit, had some generous and 
noble feelings, some depth of affection, and some eleva- 
tion of soul, — had he wished to marry Jeannetta, because 
he felt that home is not home, without a woman's gentle 
presence— that there is a void in every manly bosom, a 
wife only can fill — had he wished to woo her, in order to 
give to one so dignified and deserving all the advantages 
of his position, and all the enjoyments of his wealth — to 
associate her with his children, that they might emulate 
her graces and her virtues, and learn from her to please 
and to win — had he towards Jeannetta, or any other 
woman he meant to marry, felt any such regard and 
respect, or entertained any such intentions as those, we 
should have wished him the reward of aU honourable 
suits, a prompt and flattering acceptance. But as it is, 
even with a little partiaHty for the haughty colonel, 
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we are not sony to see Mm humbled ; and we are glad 
he should learn that he may sae in vain, and that there 
is a woman who can say him ** nay !'* 

During the first day or two of Lady Beauchamp'a 
visit, Mrs. Orde, good-humoured and confiding, quite 
secure of De Crevecour's devotion to herself, and proud 
of exhibiting her influence over him, promoted, and, 
indeed, playrally commanded him, to pay a great deal of 
attention to her wily sister-in-law. 

" The captain, dearest, will do anything to oblige me, 
or any Mend of mine,*' she would say ; " let him escort 
you, dear Eleanor ! make any use you can of him." 

"The day is ours hefore wedlock," she thought to 
herself; " though for every week of power before marriage, 
we often pay with years of slavery after. Poor Creve- 
ooBur ! it is putting his devotion to a very severe test ; 
for Eleanor speaks wretched French, and looks quite a 
wreck. But it will put her into a good humour, to have 
that fine, handsome captain to escort her, and I will 
repay him by an extra smile or two. I wonder what they 
wQl talk about to beguile the way ; the weather, and the 
hour, and the tide, I dare say.*^ 

Not so, not so ; at least not long did the weather and 
the hour and the tide engross two interested and ambitious 
schemers. 

Lady Beauchamp, rather admiring the captain as a 
man, and adoring him as a Croesus, soon led the conver- 
sation into the channel in which she wished it to flow. 
She was not quite so wretched a French scholar as she 
had led Mrs. Orde to believe, and she soon contrived to 
convey, amid professions of affection and admiration for 
her helle'Soettr, several falsehoods and one important fact : 
the falsehoods were, that Mrs. Orde was a good deal her 
senior, that the dear nc^e creature was by birth quite a 
rustic, that she was a good deal made up both in face and 
figure, and that though she seemed so smiling and frank 
she was of a very jealous and artful temper — all this the 
captain heard, but did not heed ; but what he both heard 
and heeded was the one fact, that her fortune depended 
on widowhood, and that a second marriage would leave 
her with scarcely a subsistence ! 

" Men are so different," said Lady Beauchamp : " my 
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poor brother married her for loTe, and always seemed «o 
fond of her ! and yet, he has cruelly compelled her either 
to remain single-— a sad fate for a sensitive woman, 
captain — or to be an incumbrance on the man who loves 
her well enough to marry her. Now Sir George Beau- 
champ was a stem, jealous, harsh man, grudged me even 
my pin-money during his life, and used to say he would 
compel me to be a widow or a beggar ; I expected nothing 
less, and so I found he left me uncont3*olled mistress 
of a thousand a-year, and no proviso about widowhood 
at all !» 

Now this was perfectly true, except in the exaggerated 
amount of her ladyship's jointure. 

The captain's heart beat quick as he listened. 

'^ However," she added, " they were perhaps both jus* 
tified in the judgment thev formed of tneir wives. Mrs. 
Orde is very weU-disposea — ^poor, dear, loving creature-— 
to many any man whose income would justify her in 
sacrificing her own ; and indeed she has been, ever since 
her first year of widowhood, keenly on the look-out. I 
have often quite wept over her disappointments. Orde, 
of course, foresaw all this, while my poor G«orge was 
aware that though I had no will of my own when I 
married him, taken firom school and my doll (scarcely 
knowing what a man was, or what marriaee meant) to 
to preside at his table; — he, I say, knew ndl well that 
before I was twenty I had become so strong in mind, 
and so refined in taste, that there was not that man in 
all the circles of fiishion who could have won that hand 
he had obtained without the trouble of wmnutg it ; and 
has it not proved so ? The offers I, or my poor jointure, 
have had, would fill a thick book, and here I am, Lady 
Beauchamp stiQ ; while, if I mistake not, my sister has 
at length won the love she so well deserves, and I may 
congratulate myself on a new brother-in-hiw. I>ear 
Bosa ! I am so glad ^e has a chance of a second husband 
at last; Hhe desire accomplished is so sweet to the 
soul.' " 

''And who," said the captain, with apparent unoon- 
oem — ^''who is the happy man to be blest with the plump 
hand of the merriest and kindest little widow in the 
world?" 
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" Surely, Captain Cr^vecoeur, you are joking when you 
ask sucli a question ?" 

'^ Joking ! not at all ; you mean to say that Mrs. Orde 
meditates a second marriage." 

" Yes." 

" And with whom ?" 

"With whom? why, with you !" laughed Lady Beau- 
champ, while the captain affected to look first puzzled, 
then amazed, then angry, and finally burst out into a 
scouting laugh, in which Lady Beauchamp joined. 

" My dear Lady Beauchamp," at length he said, taking 
her thin hand, and gently pressing it, " I am eternally 
your debtor— sans m'en douter, j'^tais sur le bord d'un 
precipice. For that man," he added, with laudable 
enthusiasm, " is indeed on the edge of a precipice, whose 
thoughtless attentions raise any hopes in the breast of a 
charming woman, which he has not the least idea or 
intention of realizing. Mrs. Orde is a kind, good crea- 
ture, but not at all my style, much too merry, loquacious, 
and (forgive me) too much embonpoint; the sad, the 
fragile, and the pensive beauty, has ever been my heau' 
ideal ! And who," he added, rising in enthusiasm, "with 
such a taste, could look at Mrs. Orde, when her enchant- 
ing sister-in-law was by her side ? I have been to blame, 
much, very much to blame ; j 'adore le sexe 1 but oh, that 
my thoughtless folly should cost one amiable woman 
a sigh !" 

And he, by some internal process, concocted and pro- 
duced a tear, while his fat form heaved and puffed like a 
pair of bellows. 

"It is done," he said; "it is a lesson, a bitter one, 
but not learnt in vain. If you are right, if you are not 
mistaking general urbanity and universal encouragement 
for particular affection for me— I fly the Marine Parade 
— I fly from Brighton— ^from Albion — oh that I could 
add, from myself — " 

As all the^efliahU did not at all suit Lady Beauchamp, 
she smilingly and gently said — 

" * Fly not yet !' but be advised by me. Preserve 
with my sister-in-law your accustomed manner through 
this evening ; watch her well, study her looks, weigh her 
words ; and if you cannot detect in all the peculiaritieB 
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of a lady wlio considers herself all but fiancie^ nerer 
trust a woman's tact and judgment again." 

"Kind and warning angel!" cried Ci-^vecoBur, with 
well-acted rapture, " sent just in time. Alas, to what, in 
my passionate heart, may not gratitude and admiration 
lead !" 

" To nothing but friendship !" sighed Lady Beauchamp. 

" What man so placed can answer for himself ? Friend- 
ship," he added, "between man and woman, in their 
prime, c'est Tamour sans ailes !" Alas, that love is so 
seldom mutual ! The unloved love us, and unloved we 
love. Is it not so, most amiable of friends ?" 

"Not always," replied the elderly husband-hunter. 
"But do not detain my hand, captain; we are in sight 
of the bay-windows of my sister's drawing-room. They 
would have a good laugh at me, indeed, if I, who have 
always kept all your treacherous race at such a distance, 
were to make such a signal exception in your favour. 
See, there is my sister, she perceives you — ^look how she 
welcomes you with her fat white hand." 

Lady Beauchamp, on entering the drawing-room, per- 
ceived at a glance that something very important had 
occurred. 

Mrs. Orde looked excited, pleased, rather unusually 
consequential, and somewhat mysterious withal. Jean- 
netta's marble cheek was slightly flushed ; Bosalie looked 
pale and uncomfortable ; and Miss Macpherson was sit- 
ting on a distant sofa, full dressed, even to powder, a 
triumphant colour on her wrinkled cheek, and a huge fan, 
representing shepherdesses with high head-dresses, and 
waists like inverted extinguishers, watching their sheep 
with half-closed eyes, and keeping at bay, with their 
crooks, those bom foes of helpless innocence, wolves and 
men! 

After a little half-playful, half-jealous raillery from Mrs. 
Orde to the captain about the length of his absence, he 
took his leave ; and then Lady Beauchamp inquired so 
earnestly what had happened, that Mrs. Orde, who was 
in reality as eager to tell as her sister was to hear, with 
many a coy delay and extorted promise of inviolable 
secrecy, announced the astounding fact that the Hon. 
Colonel Fevensey had proposed to Jeannetta ; and the 
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still more amazing intelligence that Jeannetta had at 
once and positiyelj rejected him. 

Lady Beauchamp turned pale with envy at such a tri- 
bute to her niece's charms ; out consoled herself with the 
recollection that, after all, that niece, by her idiotic pre- 
ference of a foreigner, had lost all chance of an English 
coronet, which, had she accepted Colonel Pevensey, 
would, at the demise of his invalid brother, have been 
certainly hers; and as it was an older and far more 
honourable title than the Countess of Tunbridge, Lady 
Beauchamp would have had the mortification of seeing 
her daughter eclipsed by her niece. 

When Jeannetta had left the room, to array herself 
for an expected visit from the count, Lady Beauchamp 
begged so earnestly to be told the particulars of this 
extraordinary event, that Bosalie playfully complied in 
the following words : — 

" You must know, then, dear aunt, that soon after you 
went out, the colonel's man came with a note, to say that 
his master intended himself the honour of calling m the 
course of an hour ; and as his visit had reference to busi- 
ness of importance, he hoped to find the ladies at home. 

" Jeannetta, who had intended riding at thafc time with 
Count Gonzalve de Montfaucon, was very angry when 
mamma insisted on her receiving this visit. 

'^ At the appointed hour, punctual to a moment, the 
colonel's lou<( imperious knock shook the house, and a 
few roses on to Jeannetta's white cheek, a few lilies to 
mine, — mamma's knitting needles (busy wiUi a long 
purse for the captain), and a sprinkling of powder with 
which Miss Jenny had adorned her tite on the august 
occasion of this formal proposal for her niece's hand^ 
and triumphant conquest and defeat of so formidable a 
member oi the abhorred race of man. 

*^ He came in, looking vezy stately, rather pale, but, I 
must ovm, more handsome ind more princely than any 
one I ever saw. 

''Still his air was not that of a suitor imploring a 
fiftvour, but of a sultan conferring one. Jeannetta did 
not yield in dignity and reserve to her lordly lover. 
You ma;^ be sure, aunt. King Solomon and the. Queen of 
Sheba might have exchanged juBt such glances and such 
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greetings as thej did. Mamma was, as she always is, kind 
and cordial. I was ^iendlj, because I almost hoped he 
might prevail, and save me the misery of seeing Jean- 
netta the wife of a foreigner and a Papist. But the 
gem of the piece was] aunt Jenny. She drew near the 
colonel, and so pointedly received him with the curtsey 
she had been taught to make when presented to Queen 
Charlotte at her coronation, that the colonel was obliged 
to respond with a minuet bow ; and then she drew near, 
fixed herself in state in an arm-chair, plied her fan, and. 
began evidently to await his opening of the subject. 

"Too proud, and too full of his own ineffable supe- 
riority to be put out of countenance by anything, the 
colonel said — 

" * Some gentlemen, Miss Orde, might feel rather 
abashed by such a formal family conclave sitting, as it 
were, in judgment upon him ; but what I have made up 
my mind to do I care not who may witness ; and what I 
shall not delay to proclaim to the world I am not ashamed 
to reveal to this amiable circle.' 

" * And what may that be, I beg to know, colonel ?* 
said Miss Jenny, with a pomp surpassing his own, and 
bridling so that a small cloud of powder rose out of her 
toupe — ^fanning herself the while with a vehemence that 
sent it over the immaculate and superfine undress coat 
of the colonel's uniform. 

" Drawing himself up to his full height, half shutting 
his fine eyes, and twirling his auburn moustache between 
his taper and pearl-white finger and thumb (thereby 
revealing a half-scornful, half-saucy curl of his chiselled 
lip), he said — 

" ' What that may be, madam, I believe this lady 
(your great-niece, if I mistake not) is as able to inform 
you as I am — at least, if her modesty has allowed her to 
appreciate at their full meaning the attentions I have 
had the pleasure of paying her, she has not over-rated 
them, if — ' 

'^ ' My great-niece, Miss Jeannetta Orde, sir,' said Miss 
Jenny (rushing in with more warmth than politeness), 
" is not likely to over-rate ony men's attentions : she is 
too much used to be wooed, sir, to, as the immortal MjI- 
ton says, " unsought be won !" ' 

M 
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. '^ ^ For that reason, madam, as it is my object to woo — 
aod forgive me if I add to win — ^I am here to confirm, hj 
a formal proposal, whafc, I think, my attentions to Miss 
Orde mast have led her to expect.' 

** *■ Speak for yourself, child V said Miss Jenny, scarlet 
with wounded pride and maiden wrath. ^ The suitors of 
these days are so unlike what they were in my young 
time — they think so much of themsehres, and so little of 
the ladies they address — the;^ make so sure of success, 
and seem so much msir as if they were doiog honour 
than seeking it, that I ken na* how to deal wi' sic wooers. 
It's the co&nel's intention, he tells ye, lassie, to win 
and to win you. I fancy he'll find it easier to do the 
first than the last, or ye're na true descendant o' the 
house o' Macpherson, and na true grond-niece o' mine. 
Bpeak till him, Jeannetta^ yoursel' — I've dune !' 

'^ ' And not before it was high time, madam,' said the 
colonel, rising, and reddening with wrath. ' Tour age, 
your sex, and your relationship to Miss Orde, have alone 
mduced me to tolerate your unjustifiable interference in 
a matter entirely between Miss Orde and me, and your 
most extraordinary attack upon myself.' 

'' ' My age, sir (rude as it is in a gentleman and an 
officer to a^ude to it in my presence), gives me expe- 
rience, and entitles me to reverence \ my sex raises me 
far above you and all monkind, and indeed, from its pure 
and lofby eminence, I look with scorn on all the grosser 
race of mon ; my relationship to Miss Orde makes me 
jealous of her honour and her dignity as of my ain. 
And so now, sir, that vou've roused the auld Macpherson 
bluid in my veios, I'll tell you that those wha woo the 
dochters o' the house of Macpherson woo wi' bended 
knee, and dooncast e'en, and trembling voice, impressed 
wi' the leddies' beauties and merits, and na' fu' of their 
ain conceits, a' the attentions they can offer, overpaid by 
the privilege of offering them — na' insolently binting 
at hopes and expectations they've excited, but humbly 
confessing those they have presumed (in silence and 
secrecy) almaist to venture to entertain — ^to such suit 
alane did leddies listen in my time, and of my hoose, and 
sic alane did min dare to prefer at the feet of the maidens 
of the house o' Macpherson. And were I, sir, so unfor* 
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tcmate as no^ to be of the sex with which you have dared 
to reproach me, it's not with words only I'd answer yonF 
hanghty airs to my great-niece, and your rude attock 
upon myser— we'd measure then, colonel, swords instead 
of wits ; and I might come off conqueror then, as I flot- 
ter myseP I do noo 1' 

" « As you most certainly do, dear madam !' said the 
colonel, thinking it best to conciliate the eccentric oddity 
and virulent old. man-hater, who evidently had so much 
power and influence in the house, and who seemed to hold 
m her withered hands, like a second Atropos, the threads 
of his destiny, as far as matrimony was concerned. 

" Mt will not do,' thought the haughty colonel, *to be 
rejected by these absurd nobodies ; to propose at all is 
weak and demeaning enough, but to propose and be re- 
jected would be a positive disgrace, and make me the jest 
of aU the clubs in St. James's. And yet so fuU of punc- 
tilio IS this old Scotch spinster, that perhaps she will 
mduce her saucy niece to forego the pnde of accepting 
for the greater glory of refusing, Colonel Pevensey !' 

" 'Miss Macpherson,' he said, 'times are,I own, changed 
for the worse, very much for the worse, since gentle- 
men came on the same sweet errand to you that I do to 
your lovely niece ; the manner and the garb are chanffed 
dear madam and most decidedly, I own, for the worae I 
but the heart ja the same, and true love, madam, is the 
only thing that beat the same in Adam*s hrflnsf «« ;f 
does in that of the humblest of his sonsT '* 

"a ken na,' said Miss Macnherson, 'what Adam haa 
to do wi It Colonel Pevensey 1 I have always consee- 
dered that Eve mad' hersel' a warld too cheap wi' a' her 
advantages, parsonal and intellectual ; and when we re- 
member, too, she was the only woman in the warld, and 
might have had it a' her ain way, to be sae promptly won 
by a creature ^' very sma' inteUectual development, in 
my opinion— a being without energy to be either vary 
gude or vary bad, wha felt na thirst for knowledge like 
our hapless but enterprising mither, or if he did and had 
"let I dare na, wait upon I would," and without courage 
to be first, was weakly mutative eno' to foDow in doing 
wrang. A vaij pompous, timeserving, cooardly, imita- 
tive, concaited fellow I have always conseedered Adam- 
Mi 2 
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yeiT fit to till the ground and tend tbe cottle, but vary 
unfit to rule a creature sae far his superior as was our 
mither Eye. N& ! na ! to mj thinking Adam was but a 
sorry coof after a', and Ere had but a puir bargain wi' 
him, or I'm much mistaken. Indeed, it's my opeenion, 
colonel, that the curse was laid sae heayily on her becase 
she alane had fortitude and courage to bear it. I believe 
wi' you, sir, that Adam and his true luve are the type of a' 
his sons and a' their selfish passions ; and if Eye had but 
been true to hersel', and chosen a single life, not ainly 
she'd have been a worshipped queen instead o' a wretched 
droodge, jist made to suckle fules and chronicle sma' 
beer, but there* d have been na need of the first deluge, 
nor to my thinking of a second, to poonish the pride, 
vanity, and wickedness of a' the sons o* men.' 

"* well, madam,* said the colonel, 'your views on 
these matters are far more original than orthodox. How- 
ever, I cannot waste, in pleading Adam's cause, the time 
I wish to devote to urging my own suit. Be sure, Miss 
Macpherson, that though bended knees, swords, solitaires, 
and sacques, are out of fashion, true love neither is, nor 
ever will be so; and the reverence and affection with 
which I now offer my hand and heart to Miss Orde, are 
as deep as if I did it with all the ceremonious punctilio 
of the last century. Miss Orde, to you let me appeal. 
If I have ever found any favour in those beautiful eyes, 
and if that kindest and noblest of hearts has ever felt 
any interest in my passion and my destiny, let those 
sweet lips pronounce the ' Yes !' that is to make me 
happy.' 

" * N'ow then, Jeannetta, speak for yoursel', and forget 
na' yer a woman o' speerit and my grond-niece.' 

" * Colonel Pevensey 1 ' said Jeannetta, gently but very 
firmly, while a beautiful colour spread over her snow- 
drop cheek, and a little emotion hghted her black eyes, 
* you have been, I believe, from your earliest youtB the 
spoiled child of the world and its women, and great allow- 
ances should always be made for that unfortunate, blinded, 
and, forgive me, egotistical being — a spoilt child ! It is, 
therefore, without any resentment that I assure you, that 
the attentions you think so much of are in my opinion 
anything but flattering ; in all of them, forgive me, self- 
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loye seems to me to predominate ; you seem actuallr &s 
if you fancied that you condescended, in noticing a lady 
whom you yet mean to make the arbitress of your fate ; 
you appear as if you thought you conferred an honour, 
where (forgive me) every courteous and chivalrous |;entle- 
man feels that he is imploring one. This may do, sir (as I 
believe it does), in the world of fashion, where hauteur^ 
nonchalance, and conceit, win that favour women should 
only accord to merit, to true tenderness, and to delicate 
and self-forgetful devotion ; but I am not one of that 
false, vain, and hollow clique you call * the world l* The 
slight notice — ^for to my thinking it is nothing else — ^which 
you have deigned to take of me and mine, has often 
amused but never affected me ; and in all respects, were 
I asked to describe the man I should glory, not to raise 
to the throne of my own heart, but to hurl from the 
pinnacle of conceit in his own — not to take an honest 
pride in accepting, but an equal honest delight in reject- 
ing — ^that man woiQd be the one whose disdainful atten- 
.tions, and haughty conviction that his slightest smile is 
an honour, his merest wish a law, and his haughtiest in- 
timation a welcome suit — in short, Colonel Pevensey ! ' 

'' ' You cannot be in earnest, my dear Miss Orde,' said 
Colonel Pevensey, with a forced smile ; but he was veiy 
angry — so angry, indeed, that he grew very pale, and his 
lip quivered with emotion. 

" ' Why not ?' asked Jeannetta, calmly. 

" ' Exoctly !' said Miss Jenny Macpherson. ' What 
for na' ? — ^Why suld na' a woman be mair in earnest in 
refusing than in accepting you, colonel ! ' 

'''There is no reason why she should not, in most 
cases, my dear madam, but I hope there ore some in this, 
why she should. Do not trifle, my dear Miss Orde, 
with, the affections you have won — tell me how to suit 
my words and manners to your taste — give me hope that 
time may enable me to make myself more acceptatue, and 
to ripen the little preference you may ever have felt for 
me into a lasting affection. Do not sidSfer you kind aunt's 
dignified but rather antiquated notions, to make you 
exact what the age does not produce— a Sir Charles 
Grandison ; and above all, do not, by a refiisal so positive 
as to destroy hope, let pride put an eternal barrier 
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between our happineBS, and — ^forgive me if I say it — onr 
inclinations.' 

«< < Did ever mortal woman hear the like P' said Mias 
Ifacpherson. 

'''Colonel!' said Jeannetta, 'jon are nnder some 
atrange delusion, for which you have to thank yourself, 
not me. However much you may have been flattered 
by others, however much you may have flattered yourself, 
I have never condescended to flatter you. You weze 
never more to me than any other slight acquaintance, 
nor have your attentions (much as you seem to think of 
them) been greater than those most gentlemen pay to 
the ladies at whose houses they visit. But had they been 
of the most earnest and devoted nature, the result would 
have been exactly the same — ^tfaere is no fear of wounding 
the pride, or hurting the feelings of one so popular and 
so idolized as Colonel Pevensey, when I say I am rustic 
enough not even to admire him. One so well known 
to be to the taste of all the beauties of the court, cannot 
be much distressed at learning that he is not to mine. 
I wish at once and for ever to extinguish hope, and to 
put the eternal barrier you allude to, not between in- 
dinations which, on my side, do not exist, but between 
ourselves and any allusion to this subject.' 

** ' There spake my ain Jeannetta,' said Miss Macpher- 
son triumphantly. 

" * Oh, Jeannetta,' said Mrs. Orde, who had not spoken 
before, but had been apparently busy with a purse she 
had only inextricably entangled, ' take some little time to 
consider of the honour Colonel Pevensey has done you.* 

" * Sister,' said Bosalie, * before you refuse one so every 
way suited to you, let me implore you to give Colonel 
Pevensey an opportunity of proving that he is attached 
you.' 

" * Thank you, dear Mrs. Orde — thank you, sweet Miss 
Bosalie,' said the colonel, not only much humbled by 
Jeannetta's refusal, but really very anxious not to appear, 
at his age and with his pretensions, in the character of 
the rejected suitor of a country girl. ' Do persuade my 
haughty and lovely tyrant to give me an opportunity of 
proving how deep and how sincere is the love, that ean 
thus humble at her feet the last of the Pevenseya' 
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** ' Tbe mofe deep and the more dneen that affection, 
Oolonel Perenaey/ laid Jeannetta kindlj, * the more does 
it entitle 70a to candour and considention ; whether 
under other circamstaneefl you conld hare conqoered my 
natural prejudice against fiuihionable men of jrour caste 
and clique, I cann<^ say. It is ^oanUe perhaps that a 
nohle heart and a powerful mmd may be aisguised 
under the repelling disdain, affectation, and m&nehalaMas 
which seem to bespeak a weak head and a narrow heart ; 
but to me, indiyidually, even such a diaeovery would be 
unimportant, for you cannot win what I hare not to lose. 
My hand is fldl but pomised, and my heart is entirely 
and feryenUy deyoted to another.' 

^ ' I'm gneyed to hear you say that of ony mon/ taid 
Miss Macpherson ; * a pr^erenoe for a seengle life is the 
best excuse any woman can mak' for deelining an offer of 
marriage.' 

'^ Bosalie wept and said, ' Oh sister, is it indeed so 
certain 1 Is there no hope ?' 

'* Mrs. Orde remarked that it was a rule with her not 
to seek to influence the conduct of hier daughters in 
such matters, but that were her wishes of any weight 
in the scale, they were all on Colonel Peyensey's side. 

''The colonel rose, cold, sarcastic, and stately, yery 
pale, and his eyes flashing. He bowed proudly all round 
to the pttrty> snd said, ' Gk>od morning, ladies ; I shall 
not apologize for an intrusion which Miss Orde's con- 
duct {as she well knows) so fully iustifled ; to a true lady 
there is but little triumph in rejecting one she has led 
to propose. All I request is, that whenever Miss Orde 
tells the astounding and incredible tale of Colonel 
Peyensey's proposal, she will relate also the unusual,, 
furtive, and (fomve me) imprudent proofs of affection 
which brought him to her feet. I have the honour to 
wish you good morning, ladies.' 

'' * What can he mean, Jeannetta P' said Bosalie. 

'' ' Have you ever encouraged him, my darling P' said 
Mrs. Orde. 

^ ' Mane !' cried Miss Macpherson ; * he manes (the 
ccfhceited, inflated fop !) that he construes every look 
into adoration, and every smile at his yonity into en- 
couragement and admiration.' 
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'^ ' I care not what he means,' said Jeannetta ; ' my 
own conscience acquits me of one iota of coquetry, or one 
jot of vanity in my very slight intercourse with him. 
My whole thoughts and feelings are so devotedly and en- 
tirely G-onzalve's, that I really have been often scarcely 
aware of this ineffable coxcomb's disdainful attentions.' 

" ' Well, there's no use in regretting it,' said Mrs. 
Orde, drying her eyes; 'it's done, and it can't be 
undone.' 

" ' It is a thousand pities,' said Eosalie. * How noble, 
I must say, how beautiful he looked T 

" * There's never any reason to regrit refusing a mon. 
It's when woman is weak eno' to accept him she's cause 
for regrit ; and as for being a thousand pities, Bosalie, 
it womd have been a pity the concaited creature suld na' 
ha'e had the gude lesson my ain Jeannetta has taught 
him the day ; but it is surely na pity that he suld learn 
himsel' and teach his feUow fops that British leddies are 
not to be treated like Eastern slaves ; and that the very 
king of coxcombs cau be humbled to the dust by a 
country girl, when some o' the auld Macpherson bluid 
flows in her veins ! '" 

Such was'the curious account of an honour which filled 
Ladjr Beauchamp's heart with spite and envy; and a 
conviction (iudgmg of Jeannetta by herself) that some 
very pointed and even inexcusable encouragement had 
brought the proud colonel to her niece's feet. But to 
her mind this circumstance rather increased the triumph 
of the rejection. She did not envy her the distinction of 
this proposal^ more then she did the skilful daring and 
Buccessnil tact and tactics which she believed had secured 
her the triumph of rejecting him. 

But Colonel Pevensey, with his fortune, his advan- 
tages, and his wealth (to say nothing of his position and 
popularity), would have been so much greater a match 
in her opinion than even the count, that her envious 
heart was almost reconciled to her niece's marriage with 
the one, so much more would she have considered her 
daughters and herself eclipsed by her union with the 
other. 

She won Jeannetta's heart by praising her, with well- 
acted enthusiasm, for her noble and disinterested devo- 
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tion to her admirable count; and warmlj embracing 
her, advised her, in order that she might break no more 
hearts, to accept the count at once, and fix the day. 

Jeannetta buried her beautiful and blushing face in the 
hollow bosom of her wily and treacherous counsellor; 
told her she had been compelled by her mother to pro- 
mise not positiyely to engage herself till she had spent a 
few weeks in London ; and passionately begged her aunt 
to use her influence with her mother to accelerate their 
departure from Brighton, and to commence and curtail 
their London compaign. This Lady Beauchamp promised 
to do ; and retired to her dressing-room, to try the aid 
of all ^'the cosmetic powers," and all the arts of the 
toilette, to enable her to eclipse her sister-in-law, and 
complete her conquest of Captain CrevecoBur. 

She had almost resolved, urged by the sight of a lank 
purse and an empty pocket-book, a dishonoured cheque, 
and several long, bluish-looking, wafered epistles, to carry 
the affair by a coup de main, and to| elope from Brighton 
with the captain, or to be privately married to him there, 
if she could reside in the parish long enough for the 
purpose. 

She was resolved on one course or the other — which- 
ever the captain himself seemed most to approve of. 

If her own charms were somewhat faded, she took care 
that her toilette should be of the freshest and brightest; 
if her eyes did not sparkle, she had gems that did, with a 
lustre dearer to Crevecoeur than that of the brightest 
eyes in the world ; there was only jtut (as Phoebe said) 
her &ce that was a little faded, and a little the worse for 
wear. 

Everything else was a tasteful mixture of velvet, satin, 
blonde, lace, embroidery, and cashmere. She certainly 
did look handsomer (thus attired) in the eyes of an in- 
terested foreign fortune-hunter, than Mrs. Orde, who, 
conscious of a still blooming face and plump figure, had 
made little toilette for a quiet dinner at home, and in a 
dark blue silk dress up to her ears (in the unbecoming 
fashion of the day), and in a Pamela cap, appeared quite 
a dowdy beside her full-dressed sister-in-law. 

The three foreigners were invited to dine with the 
brdes. Jeannetta (like her aunt) being anxious to please 
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tfae fiutidious taste of Count Gonmlve de Montfauoon^ 
liad dressed herself Trith the anxiouB care with which a 
woman dresses to please a lover who takes a pride and 
interest in her toilette, and whose heart adores her the 
more, the more she dazzles his eyes and bewilders his 
brain. Her hair, so carefully braided, was wreathed with 
white jasmine aod scarlet geranium — ^her arms and nedt 
were bare, and set off by lace and pearls ; while a dress 
of Indian muslin, flounced with needlework to the waist, 
and that waist confined by a broad geranium sash, and a 
scarf of the same colour flung around her, showed her to 
as much advantage as her loving heart could wish. 

Bosalie, on the contrary, despising the baron, and not 
unwilling that he should know it, had hastily donned a 
very imbecoming haregey of the odious colour called 
f>apeur, so trying to al^ and so disfiguring to a blonde ! 
This dress almost touched the tips of her pretty ears ; 
and her golden hair, which was so Decoming and oeauti- 
fiil, in its natural ringlets, was brushed straight across 
her forehead, d, la Ortsiy in a manner most detrimental 
to her charms. 

Miss Jenny, however, kept Lady Beauchamp and Jean- 
netta in countenanoe ; she was still in the full dress cos- 
tume she had adopted to preside at Colonel Pevensey's 
Sroposal, and the excitement and triumph she felt in his 
efeat, still lent a flush to her cheek, a juvenile elasticity 
to her step, and a youthful animation to her discourse. 

Montfaucon, whose watch, like that of all true lovers, 
always gained, was very early by Jeannetta's side in Mrs. 
Orde's drawing-room; but the baron and the captain kept 
the dinner waiting a most unreasonable time, and when 
tiiey did appear they looked so pale, and were so distrait^ 
that Mrs. Orde blamed herself for having teased the 
captain with a little half-playful jealousy, and attributed 
the baron's uneasiness to Rosalie's cruelty. 

£o8alie herself, more shrewd, and peihaps more sus- 
picious, fancied there was some far deeper cause, than 
one which she did not believe would have really affected 
tliem at all. 8he saw, to her great joy, that her aunt 
was fast becoming the object of the captain's serious 
attentions, and having taken care to let the baron know 
that Miss Jenny had six hundred a-year of her own — she 
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judged him harslily enough, to beliere that the obsequiouB 
homage he was paying her, was a preliminary to a trans- 
£Br of his deyotion, £rom a maiden of eighteen to one of 
■Serenty. 

Bosalie felt a sort of inexplicable conyiction that some- 
thing of great and mysterious importance,perhaps an affiiir 
of honour, or to her thinking, dishonour^ had detained 
them; and her cheek grew pale, and her conviction mm 
confirmed, as she remarked a stain of blood on the crumb* 
iioih, where some water had been spilled, just where the 
captain stood, and which, taking the shape of the sole of 
his foot, gaye reason to believe that he had been recently 
treading where the blood had been sbed. When ahe re- 
marked it, the captain's face grew livid, and the baron 
atarted and trembled; and then De CreveccBur owned 
that a rencontre had taken place between himself and a 
gentleman, who, in a coffee-house, bad spoken slightingly 
of some ladies whom (he added, sisnificantlv) he loved 
and revered above all others on earth ; that they had met 
on the Downs — ^the baron being his second — ^that a flesh- 
wound, painful, but not dangerous, had brought the vile 
traducer of innocence to reason and repentance; and 
that, having bled profusely, he, the captain, who had 
hastened to bind up his antagonist's wound, had probably 
soiled his boot on the blood-stained turf, which blood had 
soon been dried by the sun, and would not have left any 
marks on the doth, but for the wet, which had moistened 
the sole of the boot. 

Both Mrs. Orde and Lady Beauchamp, each, individu- 
ally, believing her own name to have been that which the 
captain had perilled his life to defend, and her own in- 
nocence to be that for the traducing of which he had so 
punished the traducer, burst into tears at this tale of 
chivalrous and heroic devotion. 

Bosalie felt, as she looked at the stain, a shuddering 
horror and sinking of the heart, for which she could not 
account, and even the captain, generally such a gowrmcmdj 
and the baron, so celebrated a pa^tronome, though they 
drank more than usual, could not muster appetite for any 
of the dainties Mrs. Orde had provided. 

Unable to dissipate the gloom that seemed to settle on 
all the party, save the coimt and Jeannetta, Mrs. Orda 
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proposed that tHe party should adjourn to the theatre, 
as Violet was to appear again in the character she so 
admirably personated, the exquisite Juliet of Shakspere ; 
and untn coffee was ready, and it was time to. dress, a 
walk on the pier was proposed. 

'' Does any one know how our poor old landlord is to- 
day ? " asked Mrs. Orde. " I have not heard his heavy 
step on the stairs, returning, as usual, from cheapening 
a few shrimps for his miserly supper. . Bosalie, he is 
your especicd protean and pet^ — have you seen him . to- 
day ? fie has not Drought me down the receipt for the 
rent I paid him yesterday. When we come in, send 
•Phoebe up to him to inquire how he is, and ask for the 
receipt." 

" Oh, I will go myself, after our walk," said Bosalie; 
'' He hates to see any one else ; he has told me so ; he 
thinks everybody else wants to rob him. I told you how, 
last time, he, thmking the door was bolted, actually said, 
' Come in ' to me, before he had locked up an old desk 
under his piUow, in which were bags of gold, and bundles 
of notes." 

"You do not say so!" said Captain Crevecceur. 
What ! is it possible that beggarly-looking, half-starved 
old fellow has any hoards ? " 

'^ Ob, impossible ! you must be joking, Miss Sosalie," 
said the baron. 

'^I thought I told you all of my adventure," said 
Bosalie. 

'' Moipas ! " said the captain. 

" Ni mat ! " said the baron. 

" Oh, I am sure ^ou were present in person, though 
perhaps absent in mmd," said Bosalie, laughing. '' The 
fact is, Grimshaw is a regular old miser — just such a one 
as one reads of in the ' Eccentric Biography,' a Daniel 
Dancer, or an old Elwes ; he has one room at the top of 
this house, the windows are barred, and the door plated 
with iron ; it has two strong bolts, and a huge lock; two 
crazy chairs, a small deal table, a wretched flock bed, an 
old bureau, and an iron chest ; this, with a small basket 
grate, in which he bums a little coke in cold weather, 
forms all his furniture. I think his memory fsdls him at 
•^imes, for when I knocked, he said, * Come in,* thinking 
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he had locked the door ; owing to this mistake, I came 
upon him just as he was huddling awaj, under his 
wretched pillow, a desk, filled as I have described ; he 
told me a long story about the money being a friend's, 
and that he was counting it over before giving it up, 
which he was to do that very evening." 

" Perhaps that was true," said the captain. 

" He seemed very low and dejected," added Bosalie. 

" Perhaps at having to give up the stewardship of the 
money," said the baron. 

" I did not believe his story myself," replied Bosalie, 
but of course I appeared to do so ; and seeing this, he 
offered me one of his ricketty old chairs, while I paid our 
rent. He then entered into many details about his 
poverty, the difficulty he had in making this house answer, 
and in providing for himself. He told me he felt very ill 
and low ; that in his youth, he had not been a very good 
or dutiful son ; and, therefore, he feared his davs would 
not be long on the earth. He said his father had died 
mysteriously, and as they had lived on bad terms, and 
had had words, an enemy had tried to cast suspicion on 
him, but in vain ; he was acquitted by the coroner's ver- 
dict, * Died by the visitation of G-od.' But three things 
disturbed him now ; he had either dreamt he saw, or 
actually seen, his father's ghost. To dream of his father 
always foreboded evil to him ; once at sea, after dreaming 
of his father, the vessel was wrecked, and he was drowne<^ 
though restored to life again. Added to this, it was 
IViday, and he had seen the new moon through the 
window-pane ; he was certain something dreadful woidd 
happen to him, and he wished he was dead." 

"Just the sort of old fellow to destroy himself," said 
the captain. 

" Quite a hypochondriac," said the baron. 

" Well," said Eoaalie, " I tried all I could to comfort 
him ; and as he really looked very ill, and we were going 
to tea, I stepped down, and took him up a basin of hot 
tea, with a little brandy in it, with a muffin and sally- 
lunn, toasted and buttered, for I really believe he had 
scarcely broken his fast. Oh, how he devoured the food, 
and with what eagerness he drank the tea ! I should 
have been to see him to-day, only he told me he should 
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be out all the morning ; but when we oome in, I shall 

ran up and see him, and take him some coffee and 

toast." 

* ** You will be his heiress at this rate, Bosalie," said 

Mrs. Orde. 

'< Heiress of his threadbare old spencer, his crazj 
chairs, flock bed, and basket grate," said the captain. 
*^ I believe he is very poor, and that the money Miss 
Bosalie saw, was, as he said, a trust, which he had to give 
up, and the parting with which made him so unhappy, 
liadies, shall we walk P" 

All set forth, except the Baron de Saint Felix, who 
expressed a wish to keep Miss Jenny company, and to 
complete his delightful task of holding an immense skein 
of cotton, which she was winding into a ball, to knit 
garters. 

When they were alone the Baron de Saint Felix ez« 
changed his air of playful gallantry for one of tender 
sorrow — fixed his soft, blue eyes, moistened with one of 
the large tears he had a volontS, on the face of the stem 
old spi nster, and heayed a deep sigh. 

" W hat I do ye weary already of being useful, baron ?" 
said Miss Jenny — '^ if so, gang yer ways, and join the 
gay party — I'm quite independent of help or company, 
baron, and am never less alane, than when alane !" 

^^ Alone i" said the baron, who began to speak broken 
Bnglish pretty fluently. *' It is sweet to be alone, but 
demit must be alone wid what we loye." 

" Alane, quite alane with yoursel', I suppose you mean, 
baron ; for no man really loves anything but his ain sel'." 

The baron looked puzzled ; Miss Jenny's Scotch was 
too much for him ; not being able to get on very well 
with words, he tried the universal language, pantomime. 

He put his hand on his heart, and uttered a loud 
« Oh 1" 

" What ails ye, baron ?" said Miss Jenny ; " are ye bod 
in yer inside ? Eh, sir, but you luke unco pale ; the 
cholera's in Brighton — I'll send for the doctor— spake, 
what ails ye P" 

" No, no — ^not cholera ; worse, oh worse !*' . 

" Worse than cholera !" cried Miss Jenny ; " spake, 
man, spake. It must be the pli^ne then.'' 
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** De plagoe^ yes, lady, de plague of all noble hearts, 
lady,'* and he seized Miss Jenny's hand, and dropped on 
one knee. " I love !** 

" Weel, baron," said Miss Jenny, " I pity ye, but I 
canna' help ye, and widd na' if I could. My niece Bosalie 
taks after me : she scorns monkind, and prefers a seengle 
life. I'm sorry for ye, as ye seem less concaited and mair 
rasonable than maist o' yer inflated, treacherous, pompous 
sex, but Bosalie — " 

'^Talk not to me of she," said the baron; "she is 
noting to me. I lub, I adore, I worship — " 

" A¥Tiom ?" said Miss Jenny. 

''You, lady, you! divine, adorable Jenny!" and he 
threw himself at her feet, and caught both her hands. 

But Miss Jenny, all the blood of the Macphersons 
rushing to her brow, and all the pride of her immaculate 
and ancient sisterhood firing her eyes, rose to a height 
naturally above that of woman, and much increased by a 
pair of very high heels; she armed herself with her huge 
fan, stamped with her quaint*embroidered feet, and 
tossed her powdered head till a little doud environed 
her stem and angry face ; she cried in a shrill voice — 

'' How dare ye ottempt, ye saucr callant, to play aff 
yer monkey tricks on a dochter o the hoose of Mac- 

Eherson ! Ye've chosen ill, ye concaited popinjay and 
auld upstart, in seeking to mak' fun o' me! Jeimy 
Macpherson, wha spumed a' serious attentions at seven« 
teen, is na' seventy to be mad' tl^ object o' yer ridicule, 
ye vile Southron ! ye play-actor ! ye kestrel I" 

'' You tink me make fun, and so you scold a poor fond 
boy ; but you pity me when I swear it is no joke ; I am 
earnest, I love you — oh, Jenny !" 

'' Jenny, indeed ! hop o' my thumb I Unloose my skirt ! 
by the bluid o' my fathers, I feel inclined to fell ye wi' my 
fan ! What ha'e seen in me, puppet, to mak' ye prestune 
to act siccan a pantomime as this P" 

'' I have seen beauty ; I feel lub and despair. You 
tink I joke— -as I am a Frenchman and a baron I am 
earnest." 

** I despise you for yer rude unmannerly jest, fellow," 
said Miss Jenny; ''but I should loathe you, did I believe 
ypu were in earnest." 
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" I am — you shall be mine — you fihall fly wid me-^if 
not—" 

"WeU,ifnot?" 
"^ " Den despair ! but no, no, you will say yes — ^you will 
fly to-night. Do not frown ; chuse, if you say again no, 
I will blow out my brain." 

As he spoke, he took a pistol from his pocket, and held 
it to his ear. 

" Fire, fire," said Miss Jenny scomfiilly ; "iihere is no 
fear of your blowing out your brains, for I believe you 
have none to blow out. But listen, if you are in earnest : 
if this is not an impertinent piece of buffoonery and a 
saucy attempt at making me a butt, it is worse still — the 
miserable speculation of a foreign fortune-hunter, who, 
foiled by the niece of seventeen, wishes to ensure himself 
six hundred a-year by making a fool of the great-aunt of 
seventy. If you are driven to this baseness by want, I 
will supply you." 

"I am in no want, angel!" said the baron, taking 
handfuls of gold and bank-notes from his pocket ; " or 
rather I want nothing but pity and sympathy." 

" You want either a straight waistcoat or a horsewhip, 
boy !" said Miss Jenny. 

"Nay, then," said Saint Felix, "to de proof, proud 
Jenny ! You can brave de death of me — now if you will 
not fly dis moment in dat chaise to London, and be mine, 
brave death yourself!" as he spoke he cocked his pistol, 
and presented it to the withered ear of Miss Jenny. 

" Pool," said Miss Jenny, firm as a rock ; " think you 
a Macpherson fears to die P Eire if ye dare, and then 
the laws will rid the world of a fool or a knave !" 

" No, no, I cannot harm you," said the baron, putting 
up his pistol. " Forgive me — let us be friend if nothing 
more !" 

" No, sir," said Miss Jenny, " I sit in the same room 
with you na mair : if this was a trick, it is an imperti- 
nence that deserves the horsewhip — had I only a male 
relative to admeenester the chastisement you sae weel 
deserve. If it was an earnest and interested wish, to 
wed yer five-and-twenty years of idle, wicked folly, to 
my seventy winters of wisdom and discretion, and that 
from a mean desire after my puir little fortune, seeking 
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to mak* tbe savings of monj generations of high-bom 
but thrifby Scotch lairds supply the lavish and boyish 
extravagances of a Southron dandy, and a French adven- 
turer — then are you unworthy to sit in the presence of 
ony but the meanest and most dishonest of hucksters, 
and of all of them you will be the maist degraded, for the 
barter you wish to effect is the meanest. Now ye have 
heard my last word, mak' what excuse you can ; but gang 
yer ways, as either a saucy whipster baulked of his imp 
pudent laugh at wrinkles and grey hairs, or as a paltry, 
mean-spirited little huckster, who would barter his little 
^<paitry Tom-Thumb-ofa-person for the auld Scotch 
l^^inster's puir sax hoondred a-year ! Oang yer wayff ! 
and instead o' laughing at my loily, as ye seem to have 
expectit, fret like a whipped bairn over yer ain, and tear 

Sour flaxen, doll-like curls, and bite yer pretty whiskered 
ps for vaiy shame and spite at yer detection and defeat. 
Grang !" cried the angry old lady, seeing he did not move, 
" gang, or it'll be the waur for ye, or for ony ither popin- 
jay wha daurs to treefle wi* the last dochter o' the hoose 
o' Macpherson, when the bluid o' her ancestors boils in 
her veins, and the speerit o' her forefathers stirs in her 
bosom !" 

So excited and so belligerent were the air and counte- 
nance of the irate and gisantic old spinster as she rose 
from her seat, that the little baron feared for his beauty, 
if not for his life, and hastily darted from the room. 

Miss Jenny, with the air and the feelings of a con- 
queror, sat down breathless and flushed, fanning herself 
violently. Before she had recovered her composure the 
whole party returned from the Chain-pier. To every 
inquiry after the baron. Miss Jeniw Macpherson replied 
with evasive but mysterious significance, a haughty toss 
of the head, and an angry flash of her still keen grey eye. 

Tea and coffee came, but the Baron de Saint Felix 
came not, and the captain began to appear uneasy at his 
absence, and seemed to associate it in some degree with 
the late affair on the Downs. 

Bosalie, true to her amiable promise to the wret'Cheid 
old miser, and, as usual, president of the tea and coffee 
table, called for a tray, on which she placed a basin of 
hot eofi'ee and a plate of toaat^ adding, at her mother's 
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suggestion, a poached egg and some broiled ham ; Phoebe 
attended her, to carry the tray up-stairs, but Bosalie 
would not offend the poor old recluse by letting any one 
but herself enter his apartment. Having sent Phobe 
for some salt, which had been forgotten, she placed the 
tray on an old chest on the landing, and knocEcd at the 
door, gently at first, but receiving no answer, louder and 
louder. As this was still in vain, Bosalie tried the door 
— -te her surprise it was not fastened; she opened it 
gently, the room was dark, for an old black garment of 
the miser's was fastened to the iron bars of the window ; 
a rich flood of the light of the setting sun poured in at 
the open door and fell full on the curtainless bed, where 
lay what one glance of horror unspeakable informed 
Bosalie was the lifeless and murdered body of the old 
man ! Prom a gaping wound in his throat the blood had 
welled pro&sely, and the hand that had done the deed 
would seem to nave been his own ; for an old clasp-knife, 
newly sharpened, was in his blood-stained fingers. Bo- 
salie, when the conviction of what had occurred rushed 
upon her mind, as the sun illumined the ghastly picture, 
"Uttered a loud and piercing shriek, that was heara in the 
drawins-room, and sank perfectly insensible on the floor 
by the bedside, where a pool of blood was formed by a 
stream that trickled firom the wretehed bed. 

The party at tea below, ajarmed by the shrill scream 
of ineffable horror which Bosalie had uttered, rushed up- 
stairs. The captain seemed unwilling to be of the party, 
declaring himself of a constitution unequal te enduring 
sudden shocks, and that if, as he feared, the old man had 
died of some fit, and was lying dead in his bed, he had 
rather not see the corpse, because he always was subject 
to faint at the sight of death since he nad found his 
beloved grandfather and grandmother dead in their arm- 
chairs. 

Lady Beauchamp and Mrs. Orde, however, would hear 
of no excuse ; Jeannetta and the count had already rushed 
up-stairs, and the two ladies compelled the unwilling 
captain to escort them. 

His excuse, however, proved to be no pretence, for at 
the first glimpse he caught of the poor old man, so lean 
and careworn, his grey hairs clotted wi)^h blood, and the 
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knife clasped in bis almost skeleton hand, he turned sick 
and faint, and but for the Count de Mont&ucon would, 
like Bosalie, have sunk on the floor. 

The count supported him to the landing, and opened 
the window, and then he returned to assist the la£es in 
removing Bosalie. 

'' It is evident,*' he said, " that the unhappy did man 
has died by his own hand ; but of course a coroner's 
inquest will sit upon the body -, and in the meantime we 
must send for a surgeon, and leave everything just as it 
is. Come, ladies, this is no scene for you ; I will go foe 
a medical man myself, if you will return to your own 
apartments, and try to quiet your nerves, and compose 
your minds.*' 

But Jeannetta clung to the count, and would not let 
him leave her. All women who love, fancy there is, in 
scenes of peril or of horror, no protection, no safety, but 
in the presence of the beloved ; and so Captain Creve- 
c(Bur was sent for the doctor, and the count remained 
with the ladies. 

The doctor arrived promptly ; but the captain did not 
accompany him. He sent word by the servant who had 
attended him, that his nerves required some hours' quiet, 
in the open air, after the shock he had received. 

The doctor pronounced that life had been for some 
hours extinct. He declined saying any more until a 
coroner's inquest had sat upon the body; but there 
was a something mysterious and suspicious in his man- 
ner, which filled our party with alarm. Bosalie had 
recovered from her swoon, but was still very unwell 
from the shock she had received. The Baron de Saint 
Felix did not re-appear ; and the captain did not return 
till late, when he joined the rest or the family, whom 9 
shivering sense of horror had determined to sit up 
together all night in the drawing-room. While Mrs. 
Orde watched and tended Bosalie on a distant sofa, the 
captain and Lady Beauchamp conversed together in the 
embrasure of the window, a good deal concealed hy its 
drapery ; and Jeannetta and her intended sat enthroued 
in a nook of their own — her beautiful head on her lover's 
shoulder, his arm round her waist, whispering all those 
impassioned, egotistical, and tautological extravagancies, 
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which form, in reality, the boasted, oyer-rated eloquence 
of love. 

Even the horrible event of the day, though it had 
•hocked and terrified them, could not engross them long. 
The sight of blood and death, reminding Jeannetta how 
sudden may be the doom of what we love, how easy it is 
to die, and yet how horrid and how ghastly is a violent 
death, made her cling with more passionate tenderness to 
her Qonzalve ; she drew his hand to her heart, as though 
to keep him with her, by tHe knowledge that its every 
throb was bis, and the intensity of her devotion lent a 
new and enthralling power to her beauty, which increased 
the count's passion almost to idolatry. 

It was evident to all but the absorbed Jeannetta that 
some great cause of anger and annoyance had arisen 
between the count and the captain, and that it was the 
count who considered himself the aggrieved and injured 
party. He treated Or^vecoBur with the most sovereign 
contempt, and even rudeness, and looked at him with an 
expression of angry scorn; while the ladies were sur- 
prised to see so brave an officer, as they believed the 
captain to be, tolerate this so patiently ! 

The captain, on the other hand, seemed anxious to con- 
ciliate the count, and tried, on several occasions, to enter 
into conversation with him, but in vain. This state of 
ftffairs between their beaux added to the general discom- 
fort of the party ; and Mrs. Orde determined, as soon as 
the inquest had been held on the wretched G-rimshaw, to 
quit Brighton for London. While the hours are moving 
on leaden wings for all but the lovers, we will leave them 
for a little while to inquire how the haughty Colonel 
Pevensey endures the mortification he has undergone, 
and what are bis feelings in his new, and to him most 
extraordinary, situation, as a rejected suitor. 



CHAPTER XXXni. 

THB BISCOVSBX. 

The Honourable Colonel Pevensey, however much he 
might draw himself up, and however haughty and con- 
temptuous he might look as he quitted the scene of his 
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dutgrace and his defeat, felt Teiy much like a eonauered 
monarch, and was lowered in his own esteem, to a aegree 
astonishing even to himself! Por the firat time in hia 
life, he began to examine hia real claims to that uniyersal 
admiration (nay, adoration) of womankind, which it had 
been his fortune to excite ; and a very unpleasant -suspi- 
cion that his age had something to do with hia present 
astounding failure, made him consider, for the first time» 
that he, like all men past fire-and-thirty, might be con- 
sidered middle-aged oy a girl yet in her teens ; and 
must ere long be acknowledged such by all the world, 
and, worse still, by himself! The ill-humour in which 
he had left the Ordes' house, was not at all diminished 
by this discoverjr, and the impossibility of concealing 
}eannetta*s mortifying refusal from his toady Symona, 
added to his rage and discomfiture. 

Had he been very sincerely or deeply in lore, he 
would probably have determined not so easily to resign 
the object of his affections : a man who really lores caa 
hardly be persuaded not to hope ; but the admiration and 
preference Jeannetta had awakened had been so much 
the result of the imaginary passion for him which 
Symons had induced Colonel Perensey to attribute to 
her — the idea of her secret idolatry, and rash but 
romantic devotion, had heightened her every charm in 
his proud heart. Now that he discovered she did not 
even admire him, he began to suspect she had wilfully 
deceived for the glory of rejecting aim. A positive dia* 
like to the first woman who had ever mortified his pride 
sprang up in his vain heart->a dislike which a very little 
would have ripened into positive hatred. 

Symons, who was pretty well aware how the haughty 
coloners ofier would be made to, and how it would be 
received by, the proud Jeannetta, was not inclined to 
encounter the rejected suitor, in the first hours of his 
anger and his mortification ; and it was a great relief to 
Ckdonel Pevensey to find a note from him, announcing 
tiie sudden illness of a brother, and begging him to 
excuse his setting off to see him at once. 

The sight of his lovely children watching for him, to 
thank him with fond words and warm caresses for hia 
beautiful gifts, succeeded better than anything else could 
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hare done in soothing his wounded pride and irritated 
tempec (his heart had in realilr little to do in the afPair). 
As he threw himself on a couch, Clarissa timidly brought 
a stool to his side, and fondly kissed his hand, and 
Marmaduke boldly sprang upon the sofa, and threw his 
arms round his father's neck. 

Clarissa's soft eyes were full of tears of filial tender- 
ness and gratitude, as she took her pretty little watch 
out of her fair young bosom, and held it up to her 
father, that he might see how beautiful it looked, and 
how well it kept time. 

The boy, on the contrary, full of noisy joy, began, 
" Now, papa, do you want to know exactly what o'clock 
it is? I can always tell you to a minute — ^your old 
watch, papa, cannot be half so good as mine. Mine is 
better nmshed than Clarissa's, though hers is smartest 
outside. Symons says he thinks mine has rather the 
best works, and Wilson says it goes on diamonds, and 
Clarissa's only on rubies. It is very well for a girl to 
have jewels outside ; but a boy, you know, papa, does 
not wear a watch as an ornament, he wants one that 
never loses or gains a moment — a girl's time is of no 
value, but a boy's, you know, papa — " 

" Oh, but Marmaduke !" said the sweet little girl, " I 
do want to know exactly what o'clock it is ; for if my 
time was of no value, I always want to know when it is 
exactly nine o'clock, that I may go into my own darling 
papa's dressing-room; and when it is one, and he wiU 
come and play with us before our dinner ; and when it 
is eight, and he will come and see us in bed ; and now I 
can always know without teasing nurse or Mary ; so 
you see, dear Maimaduke, I do want my watch to go 
well, as much as you do." 

" Oh, no ! that is all nonsense, isn't it, papa ? But it 
does matter, when Mr. Lamotte comes to teach me to 
ride, that he should not keep me a minute waiting, and 
that WDson should bring my pony to the door exactly 
at twelve ; and that my tutor should come at nine, so 
that I may have done at twelve." 

'' Oh," said the girl, in her humbler and less selfish 
nature, "it is important, Manny, that you should be 
ready for Mr. Lamotte, and still more for Mr. Darwin, 
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and not keep them waiting ; but your waiting a little is 
not of 80 mucli consequence." 

^* Yes, but it is, of a great deal more, for I am a gen- 
tleman, and my papa is the Honourable Colonel -Peven- 
sey, and my uncle is Lord Chester, and papa will be a 
nobleman some day, and so shall I ; and Mr. Laraotte is 
only a riding-master, and Mr. Darwin a tutor, and they 
are paid for coming, and they ought to come to a 
moment, and they shall, now I've got a watch I " 

"Ah, but, Marmy, sometimes Mr. Lamotte is late 
because he cannot leave his poor little sick boy — and 
then Mr. Darwin has such a naughty pupil before he 
comes to you, he wants a little rest and breakfast, and if 
he is a little late you must not seem to notice it. Think 
how hard he works, to keep his poor old mother like a 
lady. One day he was late because she would not take 
any breakfast unless he breakfasted with her, and she is 
so very old." 

" Ah ! I forgot all that. Well, I won't be too strict 
with Mr. Lamotte, because of the little cripple, nor with 
Mr. Darwin, because of his poor old mother ; but I'll 
take care, now I've got this beautiful watch, always to 
be ready myself, and not to lose any time." 

" Except in looking at your watch," laughed Clarissa ; 
" but you are a dear, good Marmy, for minding what I 
say. Isn't he, darling papa ? " 

"Yes," said the papa, who had listened with deep 
though hidden interest to the conversation. " Marma- 
duke is a noble boy, for determining to make such good 
use of his watch, and you are a dear, good girl, for 
advising him so wisely and so well ; and now, kiss me,* 
my angels, and tell me what o'clock it is, for I think it 
is time for you to take your evening walk." 

Luckily both watches tallied to a moment, and as it 
was the very hour for the walk. Colonel PeVensey, with 
many a fond embrace, dismissed his darlings, and after 
they were gone he said to himself: — 

" Perhaps that saucy nobody might have proved a very 
step-mother to those treasures ! I have made a fool of 
myself, certainly, and I deserve the ridicule I shall have 
brought upon myself; but on© real tear from Clarissa, or 
one reproach from Marmaduke, if their new mamma 
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made tbem less happy than now, would affect me moie 
than all the peraifiage of all the titled coquettes at 
Almack*8, and all the jests, puns, and quibbles of all the 
wits about town. I am sure she is a yixen — how her 
colour rose, and how her eyes flashed ! — ^fancj my settinff 
A yixen step-mother over my gentle, fond, meek-spirited 
Olarissa, and my proud, noble-hearted, but petulant boy I 

" Artful too she must be, most artful, thus to haye 
led me on ! Perhaps, after all, she wants me to propose 
a^ain, in a manner more suited to her absurd pnde and 
the ridiculous, old-fashioned poniposity of her absurd old 
man-hater of a great-aunt ; bitt Tye had a narrow escape, 
or, rather, my darlings haye, I believe, and I'll never 
peril their happiness again. They suffice to make my 
nome sweet to me, and in a few years (nine or ten) 
Claris9a will be able to do the honours of my house, as 
none but a Pevensey-bom could do them ; and Marma- 
duke will be a companion and a friend for me by that 
time ; and, as he evidently inherits the pride and spirit 
of his ancestors, so, I hope, will he equal them in intel- 
lect and in elegance of manners. The worst of it is 
8ymons' knowing it — ^it is a great relief his being away 
for a day or two — ^and now I'll to the theatre, for thi& 
clever and pretty little Yiolante Woodhurst makes an 
exquisite Juliet, and seems to play to me, as the patron 
of the whole theatrical establishment, I presume. I 
wish I knew that girPs history : there is something so 
thorough-bred and so refined in her beauty, her voice, 
and her manners, that I cannot believe her to be the 
obscure adventuress her position here would proclaim 
her. Yet I think Symons told me something aoout her 
having a brother or a cousin a private in the regiment !•— 
wonderful if she ia so meanly connected — for she's one 
of nature's gentlewomen — and, if I'm not much mis- 
taken, she is a really good girl, though she is an actress, 
a^d a lady by birth, though a vagabond by profession ! *' 

Never had Yiolet so bewitchingly realized that Psyche 
of the drama — the adoring, the adored, and adorable 
Juliet of Shakspere, as she did this evening. The house 
was full. The commonest people appreciate a really 
fine and true delineation of nature, even in its most 
poetical form ; and the delicate, blue-eyed sylph (long 
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before the autocrats of the drama and the princea and 
nobles of the ]and had proclaimed her unriyalled) was 
popular among the townspeople and working-classes of 
Brighton, and looked upon with that sort of admiring 
tenderness which the roughest natures sometimes enter- 
tain for the brightest and sofbest among womankind. 
It was strange to see that, howeyer any other attraction 
might thin the dress circle and the private boxes, Violet's 
charms and talents alone always filled the pit and the 
galleries. 

On the evening in question, a public ball drew awar 
many of our young heroine's admirers, among the nobi- 
lity, the military, and the gentry. It was not, thereforOi 
the consciousness of a fashionable and overflowing house 
of grandees that gave such a light and spirit to her per- 
formance. Her humble patrons attributed her evident 
inspiration and beautiful energy to gratitude for their 
support, and they applauded her (men, and women too) 
with the warmth and zeal of their unrestrained and en« 
thusiastic class. . But to Colonel Pevensey, seated in his 
private box, shrouded from public view by a curtain, but 
perfectly apparent to Violet, it was evident (or at least 
it would have been evident, before his severe lesson of 
the morning) that it was his presence that called forth 
all the young actress's best powers ; it was to kii 
admiring and noble countenance her own inspired and 
enchanting face was turned ; it was his gentle and dig- 
nified applause (conveyed by the softest patting of his 
white kid gloves, not the uproarious praise of the many) 
that made her cheek glow, her bosom heave, and her 
whole frame tremble with gratified emotion. 

Many were the flowers and bouquets flung at the feet 
of Violet, when her noisy patrons compelled her to 
appear before the curtain, and she did so, led by the 
pleased and triumphant manager. 

The liveried attendants gathered these tributes up for 
her in baskets — ^all but one which had fallen at her feet, 
and which she herself picked up, with a curtsey to the 
house, but with a timid glance at Colonel Pevensey's 
box, raised it to her lips, and placed it in her bosom. 
This was a sprig of myrtle the colonel had worn, and 
which, being the only tribute of the kind he had about 
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Hm, he, in the eathusiasm of the moment, flung at poor 
Violet'B feet. 

How little, as he threw it in half-playful admiration of 
one he looked upon almost as a gifted child, how little 
did he deem what a source of dangerous and passionate 
delight that tribute would be to that enthusiastic and 
gifted girl ! What kisses, what tears would be lavished 
upon it — how it would be planted, tended, watched — 
how protracted were the hopes that it would take root- 
how madmissible the conviction that it must die— how 
superstitious the despair brought by the certainty that it 
was dying — dead ! — and how much like a devotee's wor- 
ship of a sainted relic was Violet's impassioned treasur- 
ing up of its withered stalk and shrivelled leaves ! 

"I should think that poor and beautiful child silly 
enough to have fallen in love with me," thought Peven- 
sey, as he drew his cloak around him, and returned 
home, with folded arms and thoughtful brow. ''But 
Jeannetta Orde and the old spinster man-hater have 
taught me a distrust in such matters, n^w to my vanity, 
and humbling to my pride. K I am too old to be loved 
by the stately, full-grown Jeannetta, I must be anti- 
quated indeed, in the eyes of that sweet child, who 
seems yet in her earliest teens. That handsome young 
soldier in the pitj whose soul was in his eyes as he gazed 
upon her, and who was taken ill, and carried out, at the 
close of the performance, is much more likely to be the 
object of the passion that evidently animates her per- 
formance, than the haughty, middle-aged aristocrat, whom 
she may wish to conciliate as a patron and a critic, but 
can never dream of loving as a man ! I must inquire about 
that young fellow. If the girl loves him, it is a thousand 
pities his fortunes should be so far beneath his own 
appearance and her deserts ! " 

Thus musing, the colonel returned to his oi^n house, 
and paid his customair visit to the chambers of his 
sleeping darlings; and as he gazed upon the happy 
smiles so habitual to them, that even in sleep their 
sweet faces wore them still, he consoled himself again 
for the deep wound Jeannetta had inflicted on his 
vanity and self-love, by a conviction that a step-mother 
Cwith the spirit and resolution she had betrayed) would 
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probably have robbed these young bearta of half their 
happy coDfidence and carelees glee — have either felt her-' 
self or infused into their spirits the poison of jealousy — 
have clouded their bright dawn of life, and perhaps, had 
she gained much on his affections herself, or brought 
him children who did, have deprived them of that entire 
and exclusive fondness, the loss or diminution of which 
now would break his Clarissa's loving heart, and em* 
bitter his boy's noble spirit. 

"With these reflections Colonel Pevensey consoled 
himself, as he paced up and down his drawing-room, and 
looked out upon the moonlit sea, and the clear azure of 
the sky. 

There is something very soothing to the spirit, and 
very softening to the heart, in a moonlight scene, and 
particularly when that silvery and spiritualized light is 
mirrored and extended by a large expanse of water. 
What touching memories of the past, what sofb and yet 
thrilling emotions in the present, and what wild and in- 
spiring anticipations for the future fill the heart and mind 
of anj susceptible being, who looks out from " chambered 
lonelmess " on the moonlit sea ! In those silver masses 
of light, and those sudden depths of shadow, how much 
of poetic mystery, unknown to garish day, appears to 
lurk ! The moon is not much associated with our child- 
hood ; for, in earliest life, happy slumbers shut us out 
from her sweet but melancholy mfluence : it is in the first 
delicious dawn of youth (and it may be of passion) that 
we first learn to love the moon — " sun of the sleepless " 
-—and oh ! how much dearer than the sweetest sleep is 
the first vigil of the awakened heart ; when, alone with 
the moon, and the first delicious memories of passion, the 
young votary of love and sorrow counts his rosary by 
that silver lamp — a rosary whose beads are those gems 
ef young affection, the timid, stealthy glance, the tear, 
the trembling touch, the first shy, hurried kiss, the im- 
passioned vow, the ardent word, the fervent prayer ! How 
those old days of wild enchantment come back upon our 
hearts, as through tearful eyes we watch that self-same 
moon, the moon who lighted us to the cold shrine of the 
false idol, who smiled on our wild hopes and passionate 
vigils there, and who" lights us still to the ruined shrine 
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and uprooted image of claj, smiling on our disappoint- 
ment — it may be on our despair ! And how is a moonlit 
watch crowded, thronged, not onlj with the memories of 
disappointed love — and all love is disappointed, disap- 
pointed if crossed, more disappointed if successful— but 
all the ghosts of the past visit us with " the glimpses of 
the moon !" The early friends, the companions of school, 
or of sport — once all the world to us ! and now changed, 
or dead, or far away, or such cold, commonplace ac- 
quaintance they are nothing to our hearts! And the 
dear, dear parents ! who so loved us, and whom now, 
perhaps, we love as the lost and the unforgotten alone 
are loved — and all who sympathized with us in our early 
aspirations, all we ever loved and cherished — come back 
with the moon more loved and more regretted. All we 
ever hated or wronged come back, and we repent us (how 
vainly now !) of that hate and of that wrong. Armies 
of the dead seem to live again in one long moonlight vigiL 
Dead love, dead friendships, dead affections, dead hopes 
"^^egret, repentance, remorse, and despair — all live again 
in their minutest details as we study the pages of the 
past " by the soft, sepulchral light of the silver lamp of 
night !" 

And while Colonel Fevensey stood at the open window, 
and all the pale spectres of the old time moved in sad 
procession in the moonbeams before him, and old affec- 
tious, and old hopes, and old disappointments filled his 
eyes with tears, and his heart wil!h soft emotions, a slight 
but Hark figure, suddenly emerging from a deep shadow, 
and moving rapidly across the quiet light, drew him from 
the melancholy, tranquil past, and sent the colour to his 
brow, the flash to his eye, and the throb to his heart ! 
For he looked upon the same slight, graceful figure 
Symons had pointed out to him the night before ; and 
the colonel felt convinced, in spite of her haughty rejec- 
tion of the morning, and all the bitterness of her scorn, 
and the mortification she had taught him, that the 
shrouded female, watching his windows at that late hour, 
as a devotee watches at the shrine of a saint, was no 
other than the imperious, cold, and queen-Uke rejecter of 
hia offers — Jeannetta Orde ! 

This time there were no scruples, and no Symons to 
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detain bim, and revenge and resentment had more to d« 
than love with the haste with which he seized his cap 
and cloak, and hurried out into the moonlight. 

For some time he hurried so stealthily along in the 
shadow of the tall houses, forming the Marine Parade, 
that the lady seemed unaware of his approach, and 
repeatedly turned in the moonlight to watch his house, 
and even rested occasionally against the railing that 
fronted the sea. 

But no sooner did he appear in the moonlight, evi- 
dently in pursuit of her, than she sped like a frighted 
fiiwn away, away — and with a fleetness that compelled 
Oolonel Fevensey to exert himself in a manner very 
unusual with him, to keep her in sight at all. The lady 
continued to fly, and the colonel to follow, gaining biit 
little upon her, until they came where the houses were 
thinner, and at greater intervals, and at last into the 
open country ; and here the colonel was almost deter- 
mining, in humanity to the terrified and wearied girl, to 
give up the chase, when she suddenly struck her foot 
against a stone, and fell prostrate in the road. 

Of this accident the colonel availed himself, and as, 
though she contrived to raise and seat herself on a grass 
bank by the roadside, it was evident she was too much 
hurt to run, or even walk, the colonel was soon hv her 
side. 

Her bonnet, veil, dress, and mantle, were all black— 
and as he drew near, she turned away, and hid her face 
in her hands. 

"I hope you are not seriously hurt, sweetest and 
dearest one V* said the colonel, gently attempting to take 
her hand, seating himself beside her, and trying to draw 
her towards him. ** Look at me, my love ! Come, yon 
owe me some atonement for the anguish you have caused 
me. Is it such a pleasure to sport with your own feel- 
ings* and mine, dearest P and are you so rash as to risk 
my love in the morning, and your own fair fameatnightP 
Speak, are you ill P Good God ! are those sobs — I must 
see you !'* 

As he spoke, with a gentle force, he removed the 
bonnet and veil, he unclapsed the fair hands, and the 
light of the moon fell on the back of the Grecian head, 
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and twisted golden braids, and the slender, swud-Iike 
throat of Violet, whose face sank on his knee, as she tried 
to hide her features in his military cloak. 

Colonel Fevensej, who had had no doubt that in remov- 
ing the bonnet and veil he should discover the Juno-like 
head, the jet-black hair, and fine, but full-sized throat of 
Jeannetta Orde, was for a moment silent in utter amaze- 
ment. During that silence, many thoughts were rushing 
through his mind. Those beautiful, eloquent, and im- 
passioned letters — those romantic and devoted vigils, 
which had led him to the haughty Jeannetta — they 
sprang then from the wild and devoted passion of this 
gifted and beautiful girl ! 

And what was he to do with all this tenderness, thi^ 
idolatry ? Colonel Pevensey was a man of th^ world, but 
not in the worst sense of the term, and therefore he was 
at a loss how to act and what to say. 

" You are disappointed," at length said Violet, mourn- 
fully, her woman instinct leading her thus to construe 
his silence — " you thought it was another ; but I nevei; 
meant to deceive you — I tried all I could to escape you, 
and I meant never to watch your windows again, after 
this one night !" 

As she spoke in sad and humble deprecation of his 
wrath, she turned her beautiful face towards him, and a£| 
the moonlight fell on its fair and exquisite young features 
and the tears that trembled in her violet eyes, the colonel 
felt that, in order to keep his first manly resolution, of 
not destroying her because she loved him, he must not 
look into those eyes or on that face again. 

"Sweet Violet," he said, "anger and disappointment 
have nothing to do with the silence that distresses you — 
I did believe I should look on another face certainly, but 
not on a fairer, believe me ! The exquisite letters, and 
the beautiful, but rash marks of interest, you have 
honoured me with, attributed by me to another, had in- 
spired me with an admiration for that other, which — " 

" Oh, I know, I know it all," said Violet. " You be^ 
lieved, because you wished to believe it, that the beautiful 
Jeannetta Orde alone had a heart and mind capable of 
appreciating yours. And you love her — and you despise 
the rash— the weak — the humble — " 
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Tears choked her voice. 

The colonel forgot his good and generous resolves. He 
took her hands, and said, " No, Violet, you wrong me. 
Tour soft and Psyche-like beauty is more, fer more to 
my taste than the Juno charms of Miss Orde. If my 
imagination has been captivated by her, it is because I 
invested her with that exquisite genius, and that sweet 
rash, feminine devotion which it seems are yours, sweet 
Yiolet, and not hers ! I am almost afraid to own to my- 
self and to you what the effect will be, of my admitting^ 
the conviction that those enchanting letters were traced 
by this hand, and that it is this delicate and trembling 
form I have seen watching the windows of my poor 
homer' 

"Why should you be afraid," timidly asked poor 
Violet, " to feel for me the interest you began to feel for 
Jeannetta, when you thought she — valued you as I do P" 

Colonel Pevensey could not find it in his heart to ex- 
plain to the poor girl that he could make Miss Orde his 
wife, and the mother of his darlings, but that his pride 
revolted at the idea of raising to that dignity the 
humble, obscure actress of a provincial theatre, however 
bright her genius, however spotless her character, 
however exquisite her beauty, and however perfect her 
devotion ! 

A silence of a few minutes succeeded to Violet's 
simple question ; a variety of thoughts and feelings kept 
Colonel Pevensey silent, and eood and bad resolutions 
rapidly flitted across his wondly mind. He believed 
Violet to be spotless in conduct and passionatelv in love 
with himself; and this passion he had no doubt would 
keep her, even in her perilous situation, for a time at 
leasts safe from all meaner and coarser snares. But of 
the child-like purity of the wild love she felt for him, he 
was incapable of forming any conception : the question 
in his mind was, whether he shoxdd affect a sternness he 
did not feel, and save her from herself and him, or whether 
he should meet with fondness, if not with love, the pas- 
sion of this beautiful and bewitching creature ;- and as in 
his worldly code it was certain that sooner or later she 
must fall, whether he should not avail himself of his own 
good fortune in having inspired such devotion, and bear 
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her to some lovely home, where love, as long aa it lasted, 
ahould link their hearts together. 

^^ It is better she should be mine, loving me thus," 
thought the man of the world, '' than fall a prey, unpro- 
tected and defenceless as she is, to some titled brute or 
Bome villain in her own degraded class. If I fling her 
off, her wounded heart must attach itself to something, 
and if she is true to me I will secure her from want — a 
moderate annuity will do that. But she may endear 
herself so much to me as to become necessary to my 
happiness ; she may have children whom I shall love ; 
then I will always keep her in an elegant home, and 
supply her handsomely in every way, and this will be 
surely better than her present laborious and ill-paid 
profession." 

He looked into Violet's face as he came to this worldly 
decision —the moonlight streamed full upon it. Her eyes 
were raised to his, but the feeling he read in them was 
80 much like the adoration some saint might inspire, 
that he felt ashamed of his own cold and calculating 
worldliness, and he looked with tender pitv upon her as 
he decided in his own mind that it would be best and 
wisest to drive her from him for ever. 

'^ How is all this to end, my sweet one P *' he said at 
length, almost unconsciously putting back her beautifiil 
hair, and touching with a sofb and almost timid kisa her 
fair and open forehead. To him, that gentle kiss, almost 
Bttch as he might have impressed on his Clanssa's fore- 
head, was nothing ; but to Violet it was the first kiss of 
him she loved with all the passionate fervour of genius, 
of youth, and of the peculiar devotion of her character. 

!For a moment the colour forsook her lips and cheeks, 
her eyes closed, the hand he held grew damp and chill 
in his own, her head sunk on his breast, and, in the 
intensity of her emotion, consciousness forsook her! 
Oh love, love ! 

The vanity of man, gratified by this strange tribute to 
his power — this wild proof of, aa he thought, all-absorb- 
ing passion — supplied the place of love, and Pevensey 
caught her to his bosom, and hia passionate embzace 
xecalled her to herself. 

In hia coarser nature he had again mistaken her, and 
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if his first timid kisQ, so pure, eo holy, so all her virgin 
fancy had conceived of him she adored, had filled her 
heart with an ecstasy too subtle and too powerful for 
her delicate frame, the warm embrace of commonplace 

fassion frightened and offended her, and, to Colonel 
^evensey's s&rprise, she angrily insisted on his releasing, 
and haughtily desired him to leave her. 

" Most incomprehensible and most bewitching of 
little girls!" he said, half-piqued at this repulse; "how 
have I been so unfortunate as to offend you ! Am I to 
love you, or am I not ? and how, as I said before, is all 
this to end?" 

"To love me! Oh, Colonel Pevensey, there is no 
love that is not based on the most delicate respect, and 
the most entire esteem. It is thus I love you, and thus 
alone would I be loved by you. Do not make me fear 
for one moment that there is aught of clay in the idol 
my heart has enshrined ! So pure, so noble, so exalted, 
BO refined, and so intellectual bave you seemed to me, 
that to love you seems like loving an angel, not a man.'* 
"Alas ! dear girl," said the colonel, " you love not me, 
but some being of your own romantic lancy, whom you 
are pleased to invest with my poor form ; I am not only 
a man, my child, but that most commonplace of men, a 
man of the world. I adore your beauty — I admire your 
genius — ^I am gratified by your preference; but I am 
a thing of vanity and of passion, of experience and 
of calculation — and, therefore, I say, how is all this 
to end ? " 

" To end ! it can never end but with my life. You 
are so generous, so noble, you think my love for you 
may injure me, and you seek to disenchant me ; you pre- 
tend to be coarse, commonplace, heartless — of this earth, 
earthy — ^to save me from a love which may expose me to 
ridicule or scorn; but your heavenly eyes deny the 
commonplaces of your lips, and while your words would 
prove you so cold and mean a man, your looks, un- 
tutored, proclaim you an angel still." 

" My poor, poor child," said Colonel Pevensey, mourn- 
fully, " some few years hence, when you know this world a 
little better, you will smile at the girlish romance you now 
look upon as a sober reality. There can be no intercou'' 

o 
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such as you describe between man and woman in this world, 
and least of all can such exist between you and me." 

" Oh, do not say so," said Violet, throwing herself on 
her knees before him, and hiding her face on his knee. 
" Can you not meet me at early dawn, before the prying, 
busy, gossiping world is awake — and can we not roam hand 
in hand by the wild sea and watch the sun rise, and gild 
the waves, like love illumining our path of life — and 
shall I not makq you a bower in the cliffs, and store my 
basket with a breakfast love shall make delicious ? My 
hands shall kindle the fire — ^my hands prepare your 
coffee — my hands alone shall wait upon and tend you — 
and then you shall return to your duties, and I to mine ; 
and sometimes you shall come and sit with me in my 
little room and read to me, and teach me from your own 
refined and gifted mind how to embody the loveliest 
conceptions of Shakspere, and how to win renown, and, 
perhaps, immortality 1 And then you will come to the 
theatre and encourage your poor pupil ; and were thou- 
sands present, to me there would be but one, and the 
sight of your noble face shining on me will change a life 
of monotonous toil into one of perpetual and inspiring 
delight ! And then, when all is bushed, and none are 
awake but lovers, and the moon comes out to light them 
to their rendezvous, we will meet as we have met to- 
night, and sit together by the sea, and I will tell you all 
I have thought by day and dreamt by night, as you will 
me ; and then we will part to meet again at dawn and 
roam to our bower in the cliffs ! " 

How often, as the young enthusiast spoke, her colour 
Tising, her bosom heaving, and the water sparkling in 
her eyes, a smile, half of pity, half of scorn, wreathed 
the coloners lip! What an Arcadian shepherd would 
the girl make of a middle-aged colonel, a man of fashion, 
of pleasure, of the world ! To meet her at dawn to 
breakfast in the cliffs ! to sit in her little room, and then 
steal out at night to sit by the sea ! Had he, like Violet, 
but counted eighteen summers, he might have been rash 
enough to embark on this voyage of love and romance ; 
but as it was, though he liked to listen to her fond 
scheming, he felt sometimes almost nettled at being 
associated, even in fancy, with such girlish folly. 
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"And when winter comes, sweet Violet," he said, 
" and come it will, what then becomes of bowers in the 
cliff, and siestas by the sea ? " 

" Oh, there is no winter in the heart, and storms with- 
out will make our bower in the cliffs a sweeter shelter ; 
but if jou do not think so, there is my little fireside, 
and my love, which will make a summer everywhere. 
Say you like the prospect — say it need not end — say — " 

*' Like Bomeo, I can only say good night, though— 

" ' Parting is such sweet sorrow. 
That I shall say, good night, till it be morrow 1 ' 

But rise, sweet Violet, and let me see you home ; and 
to-morrow we will talk of these things again." 

" Oh yes, to-morrow ; would to-morrow were already 
here ! When and where shall we meet ? '* 

" You shall hear from me, dearest ! " 

Hear from him ! Ob, the rapture, the ecstasy of pos- 
sessing a letter, written by him, and addressed to her ! 
Here was an inlet to new joy — ^here was something to 
live for, to hope for, to dream of, to ponder on ! 

He gave her his arm — he held her hand in his-^she 
moved by his side too blest for words, though now and 
then, " dearest ! kindest ! best ! " escaped her lips ; and 
once she raised his hand to her lips, and he felt that 
there were tears on her cheeks I 

Oh, could she have looked into his heart — could she 
have seen the curious mixture of vanity, tenderness, 
admiration, scorn, anger, impatience, that possessed it — 
could she have understood his struggle between the 
generosity which almost prompted him to make her his 
wife, the worldly sensuality which urged him to propose 
to her to be his mistress, and the common sense and 
honour which almost impelled him to shun her for ever— 
would she have adored, have worshipped him thus ! 

The walk home, which seemed but one delicious mo- 
ment to her, was not without its charm to him. Her 
beauty, her grace, her eloquence, intellect, and naKveH, 
amused him; her admiration gratified his vanity, and 
her devotion touched his heart; but at thirty-seven, love 
is not the omnipotent deity he is at twenty, and the last 
thought of Colonel Fevensey, connected with Violet, as 

a 2 
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he laid his head on hia pillow, was the commocplaoe one 
*' that it Vould not do, and that he must put a stop 
to it." 

He was too old and too experienced, too much a man 
of the world and of pleasure, 'pour filer le faff ait amour 
at her feet, and play Nemorin to her Estelle ; she was 
not fit to he his wife, and too good and too pure to be 
his mistress, and so there must he an end to it, and he 
must write and say so. 

Thus did he dismiss her image from his thoughts; and 
she, the while, was praying for him with weeping eyes, 
recalling his every look, word, and tone, and at length 
fell asleep with the delightful remembrance that he had 
promised to write to her ; and she, oh, how she hoped 
ahe might sleep till that promise was fulfilled, and nis 
letter came ! 

Poor child ! Poor child ! 

Absorbed in her own emotione, and engrossed by Ws 
presence, Violet did not know that on her way hqjne she 
bad been aeen and watched by one who saw but her on 
earth, and whose life was one yigil for her sake. 

The young private, whose emotion at the death scene 
in ''Borneo and Juliet," as personated by Violet, had 
caused him to faint away and to be carried out of the 
theatre insensible, was, as the reader has probably anti- 
cipated, that devoted cousin whose love for Violet had 
sent him from home in search of her, and exposed him 
to that extremity of distress and famine in which he had 
easily fallen a prey to the recruiting sergeant. He went 
to the theatre to endeavour, in listening to a play asso- 
(nated with early memories of love and happiness, to 
shake off a little of the intense dejection with which 
disappointed affection and the monotonous and degrad- 
ing drudgery of his life as a private in so severely dis- 
ciplined a regiment, overwhelmed his spirit. There, for 
the first time, he saw Violet, since she had lefb her home 
—-saw her with all the advantages of dress — of stage 
effect— of conscious genius and acknowledged popularity 
—and under the influence of a passion which, with her, 
was an inspiration, and made her seem the very Juliet of 
the poet, warm and palpitating with life. 

He watched her through every scene with absorbing 
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and inereaaing rapture ; and in the last, the realitj shtt 
gave to the death of Juliet caused such a sudden revnl* 
sion in hia heart that he fell back, as we have said, in- 
sensible, and was carried out. Violet, engrossed entirely 
by Colonel Pevensey's presence, had not seen him ; nor 
was she aware that he had found out her abode— -had 
watched her out and in; and that while she lay dreaminff 
of Pevensey he was walking, maddened by iealousy, and 
fevered by despair, up and down the little street she 
dwelt in, and dark thoughts of murder and suicide 
moving across his fevered brain. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THS VERDICT. 

Thb coroner's inquest sat upon the body of the old 
miser. The investigation was long and minute. Bosalie'ff 
evidence was given, and accounted for the fact that the 
strong box, in which she had seen so many bags of sold 
and rolls of bank-notes, was empty. The amount which 
Mrs. Orde had paid to Orimshaw the night before was 
in his desk ; and large sums of money were found in his 
wretched pillow, his miserable mattress, and in the pri- 
vate drawers of his antique bureau. 

Sosalie's was almost the only evidence of importance ; 
for she alone had had any recent conversation with the 
deceased. One of the servants of the house deposed to 
her having met him on the stairs, and to his having 
appeared more than usually sullen and morose ; and the 
count's man-servant, Sylvio, swore to having opened the 
door to an elderly man of respectable appearance, who 
went straight to the miser's room, and shortly aStetf 
Sylvio asserted that he opened the street door to the 
same man carrying a carpet bag. 

This confirmed the miser's statement (as repeated to 
Bosalie), that the owner of the money she found him 
counting over, was coming to dahn it ; and her account 
of hia despondency and futal forebodings, together with 
hk probable anguish at giving up so large a sum, after 
possessing it so long, determined the verdict — although 
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tm expression of doubt and dissatisfaction still darkened 
the surgeon's countenance. 

The verdict was, that " The deceased, a man of eccen- 
tric, secluded, and most parsimonious habits, having 
been for some time past in bad health, and dejected 
state of mind, had destroyed himself in a fit ot tem- 
porary insanity." 

The savings fbund in the miser's hwreau, pillow, and 
mattress, together "with the house in which he lived 
and its furniture, and several other lodging-houses in 
Brighton, amounted in value to the sum of twenty thou- 
sand pounds ; the whole of which was inherited, as no 
will was to be found, by his heirs-at-law, and only rela- 
tives, a nephew and niece. 

The niece was a very beautiful and interesting young 
woman of five-and-twenty, whom he had himself placed 
as junior teacher, some ten years before, in a school at 
Brighton, and where by her talents and good conduct 
she had risen to be head governess; and the nephew 
was a copying clerk in an attorney's office, in very deli- 
cate health, but so industrious as to have earned the 
goodwill of his employers, in spite of his bodily weak- 
ness and mental disgust of the sedentary drudgery of 
his situation. 

To these children the old man had never given half-a- 
crown, and had constantly assured them when he called 
to see them, that, as he himself was on the eve of bank- 
ruptcy and beggary, they must look entirely to their own 
industry and talents for support, present and future. 
On several occasions Mary* and Walter HaJl, entirely 
believing his assertions, had presented him with small 
sums from their savings, and had united to purchase the 
materials, which Mary in her hours of recreation had 
made up, of a set of shirts for him. 

It seemed probable, by his making no will, that the 
miser was aware that these children, as heirs-at-law, 
would inherit his property — and never was an unex- 
pected and costly legacy more welcome or better de- 
served. Mary Hall had long been hopelessly attached, 
and all but engaged, to the Beverend Mr. Darwin (curate 

of St. , Brighton, and daily tutor to Colonel Peven- 

sey's son, Marmaduke) ; but his generous support of his 
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aged and infirm mother, and of three sisters, had made 
Mary resolute not to add to his heavy incumbrances 
that of a portionless wife. 

Now, with a fortune of ten thousand pounds, Mary 
was no longer coy. Pride and reserve melted away at 
once, and she herself, in a letter to Mr. Darwin, full of 
exquisite tenderness and womanly devotion, proposed 
tliat, after the term for mourning fop her poor uncle had 
expired, he should prove the sincerity of his attachment, 
and make her his wife. 

As for "Walter, who, while so conscientiously adhering 
to his soulless and monotonous employment, had always 
so hated it, and cultivated, in his brief leisure, the 
classical studies he had begun before his father died, to 
him the blessing of this unexpected fortune was, if pos- 
sible, greater still. 

He purposed reading in some salubrious and healthy 
spot, with a private tutor, till he was fit for Oxford, and 
there keeping his terms, taking his degree, and proba- 
bly entering the Church. 

After the verdict, and the burial of the old miser, 
Mrs. Orde and her family made eager preparations for 
leaving Brighton. The Baron de Saint Pelix tendered, 
through Captain Crevecceur, a very humble apology to 
Miss Jenny, which was coldly and scornfully accepted ; 
to herself he offered no explanation of his conduct, but 
to Mrs. Orde and her daughters, he confessed that it 
was a very bad joke, meant to try the reality of the old 
lady's hatred of mankind, and the silly offspring of the 
whim of a moment. 

The reader and Miss Jenny know better, but this 
explanation gained general credence. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE SEASOJSr IN TOWK. 



How delightful to the enamoured and enthusiastic Jean- 
netta, was the season of courtship! How fond, how 
tender, how deferential was her suitor ! How exquisite 
seemed all the pleasures of London, shared with him ! 
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How, when she played or sang, he listened enraptured 
to her performance — how, when she worked or drew, he 
lingered by her side, to praise and to encourage ! What 
magic progress he made in English, under her instmc- 
tion ! How early did he come ! — how late did he stay ! 
How, if any accident kept him from her, some adoring 
billet and exquisite bouquet, or other love-token, re- 
minded her how much he loved her, and how bitterly 
he regretted the brief absence ! 

In private, his favourite place was at her feet — in 
public, he was ever by her side. During three or four 
nightly balls during the season, he never wearied of the 
waltz or the polka with her. Whatever she said was 
good, whatever she did was right, whatever she pre- 
ferred was best, whatever she disliked was odions, what- 
ever she wore was exquisite. 

In courtship how often is it thus ; and oh, what a sad, 
sad preparatory establishment, for one who is to pass 
through the ordeal of wedlock, and perhaps to take a 
high degree in the schools of suffering and sorrow ! 

It is like sedulously spoiling a child at home, humour- 
ing its caprices, gratifying its whims, idolizing its beauty, 
and feeding all its little wilful appetites for forbidden 
pleasures, and then sending it to a stem schoolmistress, 
and among inimical, and harsh, and jeering schoolfellows 
— to find its own level, and learn humility through 
shame and miseiy. 

Jeannetta cannot believe (what iiolwed ^ncee can P) 
that the time will ever come, when she will be kept 
waiting, not by the minute, but the hour — when her 
gentle reproach will be received, not with contrite 
anguish, but with haughty contempt or sarcastic rude- 
ness — when whatever she does will be wrong^ — whatever 
she says silly — ^whatever she prefers will be odious — 
whatever she dislikes will be exquisite — when her looks 
will be coarsely criticised, her dress, if economical, spite- 
fully abused, if costly and elegant, bitteriy grudged ! 

Jeannetta, who so loves her mother, her sister, and 
even her eccentric great-aunt, Miss Jenny — Jeannetta, 
who smiles with such grateful fondness on h^ G-on- 
zalve, for his delicate attentions to all her dear ones 
— his brotherly and sweet affection for Bosalie, his 
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reapectful devotion to ber mother, and his patient and 
well-bred endurance of all Miss Jenny's attacks and 
eccentricities — can she believe that the time will ever 
come when he will see them all with an evil eye — because 
she is his own — ^because he has nothing more to win, or 
to hope, or to fear from her — because *' custom has come 
with its inevitable curse," and desire has ended in 
satiety, and love in loathing ? 

Will he, her heau-idealy her generous, her proud one 
— will he, now so lavish of every tribute, ever grudge 
these dear ones, with surly watchfulness, the common* 
place hospitality of his roof and his table ? 

Can he ever defy her mother, quarrel with her sister, 
and offend or ridicule her poor eccentric great-aunt ? 

Instead of hanging enraptured over the piano while 
she plays and sings, ^irill he ever from a distant sofa or 
arm-chiur, indulging in an odious stable-boy whistle, or 
plying a detestable toothpick, beg her to cease her 
strumming, and perhaps (deficient himself in taste, 
science, or ear) criticise the performance of natural 
talent and cultivated skill, and wind up with a pompous 
decision that the sweet notes he once proclaimed to be 
the music of the spheres, are harsh and out of tune P 

Out of tune, alas! they are out of tune with his 
altered feelings — ^his cold, inconstant, callous heart ; for 
they stiU breathe harmony, tenderness, and it may be a 
gentle, but to him unbearable reproach P 

Again, can Jeannetta believe that the landscapes he now 
80 lauds, and the heads he takes such pride in, will ever be 
coldly and impatiently pushed aside, the former as daubs 
deficient in perspective, the latter as failures quite out 
of drawing P — that all her ingenious and feminine fimcy 
works will be designated as expensive trash, and silly 
waste of time P — and that he, who now thinks the most 
delicate and refined occupations too gross for her '^ fairy 
fingers," will ever surlily advocate their abrogating to 
themselves the offices of her household maidens, the 
drudgery of shirt-making, the — 



" Stitch, stitch, stitch. 
Band, and gusset, and seam I 



n 



the meaner drudgery of darning stockings, and the end* 
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less task of sewing on buttons, torn off in impatience 
or ill-humour P 

Can Jeannetta imagine that he who now rushes to 
her assistance as she dispenses the tea and coffee, and 
blames the tea-pot and the coffee-pot as too heavy for 
her delicate hand— can she imagine that he will ever 
reproach her with ignorance of those arts of gastronomy 
in which our fore-mothers excelled (wise women were 
they, for they knew one road to the heart was through 
the palate) ? — that she will have to bear the blame of 
every culinary failure, be reproached with every piece de 
resistance under or over-done, and be responsible for 
every entremet manque^ or forgotten sauce? — that he 
will make her defective housekeeping a favourite source 
of reproach and quarrel, even while withholding entirely, 
bitterly grudging, or unwillingly doling out, the grand 
^nohile oi all housekeeping — money ? — -that the devoted 
family affection he now so respects and so approves, 
will ever be pronounced " a childish weakness, a cursed 
nuisance, and a deuced bore ?'* 

Well it is indeed for the world (if people are to 
marry and be given in marriage) that an impenetrable 
curtain is drawn between the present and the future — 
between "courtship and wedlock;" for the change we 
have described awaits many a bride ; modified, of course, 
according to the circumstances and position of her hus- 
band, from the neglect in public and sneer in private of 
the cold aristocrat, down to the lowest orders of brutal 
and unrestrained passions, where man and wife still 
mean "ftarow et femme — the master and his woman;" 
and where, in spite of " the scanty measure of partial 
and reluctant protection and amelioration wrung from 
the legislature," and smuggled in, in clauses and sec- 
tions, instead of being blazoned forth by the entire 
repeal of a brutal law, the husband or master still 
glories in the old and savage right recorded by Black- 
stone, allowing him " flagellis et fustibus acriter verbe- 
rare uxorem." 

And after all, what if public opinion and the growth 
of refinement, and clauses against personal violence, and 
" assault and battery," protect the wife from the " sticks 
and whips " of the olden time : what can protect her from 
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that scourge of scorpions, tlie tongue of ill-temper — what 
can save her best and holiest affections from the stab— 
what her most innocent actions from the restraint caused 
by the perpetual fear of disapproval — ^what her peace and 
household cheerfulness from the effect of that Grorgon of 
the heart — a frowning, scowling face ? 

There is hut one safeguard; and in the hurry of pas- 
sion, the temporary insanity of love, and the giddy 
impulse of vanity, how seldom does woman in giving 
herself up inquire whether this safeguard is really hers ! 
Tliis safeguard is a true Christian sense of religion in the 
man to whom she hinds herself — that religion whicli 
acknowledges the greatest of its attributes to be charity 
— a charity so universal that it extends its heavenly and 
ennobling influence even to domestic intercourse and 
household sway — that charity that suffereth long and is 
hind — that envieth not, vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, doth not behave itself unseemly, seeketh not her 
own, is not easily jprovoked, thinketh no evil, rejoiceth not 
in iniquity, but rejoiceth in the truth, heareth all things, 
helieveth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things. 

To any one who has pondered on that sad and dark 
subject, domestic discord and wedded misery, so rife 
throughout the land that exceptions astonish, it will be 
evident that woman's only safeguard is in the selection 
of a man whose heart is really under the influence of that 
religion, based on the diffusive charity recorded above. 

The charity that suffereth long and is kind would pro- 
tect her from the angry impatience, the harsh and hasty 
refusal of some reasonable request, the wanton sting or 
cruel stab to some affection of her heart. 

The charity that envieth not would protect her, if in 
any way endowed above her lord and above her fellows, 
from disparagement, detraction, and depreciation. 

The charity that vaunteth not itself, and is not puffed 
up, would save her from that frequent cause of quarrel 
and estrangement, the assertion of immeasurable supe- 
riority in the man, of degrading inferiority in the woman, 
the boast of absolute power, the irritating and inflated 
self-aggrandizement. Whereas the man's superiority 
should be so great, and so real, as to be quietly and irre- 
sistibly, not pompously and noisily proclaimed: indeed, 
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if U does not proclaim iUelf, its existence is more than 
doubtful. 

The charity that doth not behare unseemly will pro- 
tect the wife from all those minor rudenesses, those 
petty and revolting breaches of good-breeding, so care- 
fully avoided before marriage— often, alas ! so grossly 
indulged in after ! The toothpick, the cigar, the muddy 
boots, the want of punctuality, the rude address, the 
short or snappish answer, the ill-bred silence, the slovenly 
attire, the insulting neglect and indifference in public 
the harsh word and cutting jibe in private, — from all 
these, and a thousand other wounding, stinging, but 
very general oublis des convenances, would the wife be 
protected by the ^ charity that doth not behave itself 
unseemly ; " for all these things are most unseemhf. 

The charity that seeketh not her own will certainly 
protect her from that greedy, martial assumption of all 
rights, power, and resources which make the poor wife 
a mere puppet in a household. 

If "not easily provoked," what harsh retorts for un- 
meant attacks, and what cruel jibes for unintentional 
short-comings will the wife be spared 1 The charity that 
thinketh no evil must protect her every deed from mis- 
construction, her looks from censure, and her words 
from misrepresentation. 

The charity that rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth 
in the truth, will keep the husband pure himself, and 
proud of purity in her, and make him glory in her truth 
and in his own. 

The charity that beareth all things will make the hus- 
band patient of her weakness of mind or body — gentle 
if she IS quick, gentle if she is slow. It will make him 
forgive her faults, and palliate her failings. 

The charity that believeth all things will save the 
wife's loyal and sensitive heart from the stinging sense 
of suspicion and distrust, and its noble confidence will 
beget devotion. 

The charity that hopeth all things will secure the wife 
from the murmurs of discontent and despondency, and 
the domestic atmosphere from the gloom of dejection and 
despair. 

^hile, to sum up all, that charity that endureth all 
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things is proof at once agamst great evils and minor 
annoyances — against ruin abroad, or a rainy day at home 
— against bankruptcy of name and fortune, or a button 
off a shirt — against a bad investment, or a bad dinner^- 
a .prodigal son, or a smoking chimney — an undutiftil 
daughter, or a creaking door — an incurable disease, or 
a crying babe — an invalid wife, or an untidy room — a 
raging tooth-ache, or gummy ink, greasy paper, and an 
incurable pen, with the post going out, or a messenger 
hurrying for an answer, — against being made responsible 
herself, for all these and countless other great and 
serious misfortunes, or small and teasing annoyanoes, 
often more difficult to bear patiently; for some men 
have died bravely, who would have ill-endured the tooth- 
ache, and a hurdy-gurdy or bag-pipe under his window 
has infuriated an author who has borne with patience the 
failure of a work to which he had devoted his life ! 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

While the happy and sunny days of courtship pass so 
fleetly over Jeannetta's beautiful head. Lady Beauchamp, 
nnknown to her sister-in-law, has affianced herself to 
Cr^veccBur, and is the object of attentions as devoted 
and acceptable, though not as delicate and refined. Lady 
Beauchamp, like so many women of fashion of a certain 
age, is a great gastronome, an epicure in eating and 
drinking, and has more than once, in seasons of trial 
and trouble, narrowly escaped acquiring the deadly habit 
of seeking temporary oblivion in intoxication ! Liqueurs 
and champagne, these were the " passions " of Lady 
Beauchamp, and Cr^vecoeur soon discovered these pro- 
pensities, and flattered th^n accordingly : cases of 
choicest sillery and of maraschino, creme de noyau, eau de 
vie de Dantzic, parfait amour, cura^oa, and rosolio were 
the libations he poured out at her shrine; and grievously 
did these offerings confirm her unwomanly and perilous 
predilection, and feed in the most costly, lavish, and 
enticing manner that taste which is death— death to 
mind and body ! 
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During the short time necessary to Lady Beauchamp 
to procure her trousseau, the captain (between whom 
and Mrs. Orde a sudden and unexplained coldness had 
arisen) spent most of his time in driving Lady Beau- 
champ to different restaurateurs and taverns in London 
and the suburbs, high in repute for the excellence of 
their wines, and the delicacy of their cookery. On 
these occasions, Lady Beachamp (for appearance' sake) 
was always accompanied by some female hon-vivante of 
fashion and quality, who shared the expenses of these 
epicure feasts, and saved, by her presence, the fair fame 
of Lady Beauchamp from suspicion and from slander. 

Sometimes it was a dainty French repast at Very's, 
sometimes a substantial, first-rate English dinner at 
the Star and G-arter, Bichmond.- Sometimes a turtle and 
venison feast at Long's or Mivart's, sometimes a white- 
bait dinner at Greenwich, or a fish banquet at the East 
or "West India Dock taverns, Blackwall. The gay elderly 
epicures who contributed their company and their gold 
to these expensive entertainments, had no cause to com- 
plain of the captain as a caterer or a paymaster. 

His own expenditure was most liberal and even lavish. 
He always drove the party in his own equipage, and 
often added to the repast dainties and liqueurs beyond 
the reach of the tavern-keepers. 

Lady Beauchamp' s friends congratulated her, while 
they envied her, her handsome, good-humoured, devoted, 
generous, and evidently most wealthy conquest ; and all 
advised her not to let milliners or lawyers delay the 
ceremony, which was to make her the lawful sharer of 
CrevecoBur's wealth, and secure her so fine-looking and 
so amiable a husband ! 

The Count Qonzalve de Montfaucon, so remarkable 
for the beauty of his person, the dignity and reserve of 
his manners, and the elegance and expenditure of the 
bachelor establishment he shared with the captain and 
the baron, was the object, in London, of that excessive 
admiration and interest so ofben lavished on any showy- 
looking foreigner. His devotion to Jeannetta did not 
prevent his making hundreds of useless conquests among 
the fair of May !l&r. Single and (to their shame be it 
spoken) married women too, did all they could to attract 
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his notice and shake his faith. The more he tried to 
seclude himself (and he did earnestly try to do so), the 
more were the ladies of London resolved to have him 
at their dinners, at their halls, in their opera-boxes, and, 
if possible, at their feet. 

When Jeannetta and Rosalie were presented, Mrs. 
Orde made a great point of his being presented too, and 
a dozen noblemen (urged by their wives) disputed for 
that honour. He went with the Ordes to the palace 
balls, and wherever he went, whatever royal, noble, or 
beautiful lips and eyes smiled upon him, he never unbent 
from his proud and dignified reserve, except by Jean- 
netta' s side, and never paid to any other beauty any 
attentions but those demanded by the etiquette of 
society. 

Throughout that season, which Mrs. Orde insisted on 
their sharing together before their union, all his object 
seemed to be to hasten his nuptials with Jeannetta, all 
his happiness to adore and to attend her, and all his 
desire to keep himself as much as possible aloof from all 
his followers and admirers, male and female, particularly 
those of his own country, whom, for some reason or 
other (perhaps jealousy of their attentions to Jeannetta, 
and dread of their fascinations) he avoided as much as 
possible. 

The Baron de Saint Pelix, finding nothing was to be 
done with Eosalie or Miss Jenny, had made pointed 
attempts at insinuating himself into the good graces of 
Mrs. Orde himself; but that lady, deeply wounded by 
the inconstancy and neglect of the captain, whom she 
she had really been weak enough to like, and suspecting 
that the stipulations of her husband's will (perhaps 
betrayed by Lady Beauchamp) had caused the captain's 
desertion and would have the same effect on the baron, 
determined to nip all hope in the bud, and to consider 
" courtship and wedlock " henceforth as matters in which 
she had no interest except on her daughters' account. 

Indeed it is but jus&Q^ to her to say that, though 
the attentions, the attractions, and the reputed wealth of 
a man near her own age had disposed her to a second 
marriage, she was no regular husband-hunter, and would 
have felt rather insulted than complimented by the inte- 
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rested attentione of a IVench fop, young enough to be 
her son ! The Baron de Saint Felix, however, after he 
had once been launched into London society, found the 
charms of his person, his light moustache, soft blue 
eyes, air militaire, and, above all, his claims as a baron 
and a foreigner, made him the object of so much female 
attention, and so popular at balls and soirees, that he 
laughed at his folly in having dreamt of selling himself 
for Miss Jenny's six hundred a-year — and began to sus- 
pect that many a pretty girl, worth more thousands than 
Kosalie could boast, would gladly become Baronne de 
Saint Eelix. 

It was not certainly in the highest or most exclusive 
circles that any of the party moved, if we except Gon- 
zalve. Count de Montfaucon, to whom, had he chosen to 
avail himself of the privilege, every house of importance 
was open. But Mrs. Orde, Lady Beauchamp, the cap- 
tain, and the baron moved in that extensive London 
circle, composed of what we before stated may be called 
the aspiring class — a class in which the fag-end of the 
nobility amalgamates with the gentry, with the families 
of beneficed clergymen, naval and military officers^ 
wealthy merchants, bankers, great stock-brokers, great 
brewers — a class in which baronets, knights, and M.P.*a 
abound, but are still made much of, and looked up to ; 
where lords and ladies are considered as stars of first-rate 
magnitude, and made a fuss with, and boasted of; where 
to be presented is considered an achievement to be 
manoeuvred for, not calmly claimed as an hereditary 
right ; where a ticket to Almack's is considered an ac- 
quisilaon, and an invitation to the palace a triumph and 
distinction : a class in which lions and lionesses are 
exhibited, and teased for contributions to albums, and 
where foreigners, with a title of any kind, are the most 
favoured and popular of beaux. Mrs. Orde and Lady 
Beauchamp, it is true, had claims to move in a far more 
exalted and aristocratic sphere than this; but in this 
accident had placed them, and in this many were con- 
tented to move with them, who preferred being nota- 
bilities here, to being unremarked in a higher circle. 
The Countess of Manvers was one of the suns of this 
BVBtem, and happier when handed down to dinner, as 
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the ladj of l^hest rank present, by Sir This, or Colonel 
or Admiral That, that when following in the wake of 
greater luminaries, at the aristocratic banquets of her 
sister peeresses. 

To those unacquainted wifch the intricate machinery of 
London society, it would seem that those who went to 
court, to Almack's, who were occasionally invited to the- 
palace, and received the nobility at their tables and their 
balls, must be in the first circles, and among the ilite ; 
and yet, in spite of all this, they may be as completely 
shut out as the peri from paradise. 

Many a plain Mr. would scorn to figure at a 

ball given by one of the " aspiring class,'* though a list of 
noble names and titles might shine among the guests ; 
and Colonel Pevensey would as soon have thought of danc- 
ing at Yauxhall, or rolling down the hill at Greenwich 
Fair, as of figuring at any entertainment given by any 
member of this class ; from which, however, he would 
have chosen a wife, but out of which, had she accepted 
him, he would have entirely removed her. 

Of this extensive circle, the Baron de Saint Felix 
soon became the pride, the pet, the enfant gaU^ and, 
among many young ladies who smiled upon him, he 
selected, as the object of his serious attentions, a tall, 
dark, and handsome Miss Juliana Mostyn, about six- 
and-twenty, the daughter of Colonel Mostyn, a gentle- 
man with a very large West India property, and living 
in very elegant and expensive style. 

It was probably the reputed wealth of this lady, and 
the many sumptuous banqiiets and brilliant balls to 
which he was invited by her mamma, that induced the 
Baron de Saint Felix to fix upon Juliana Mostyn as 
his future baronne ; for though he professed the most 
ardent passion, she was not at all to his taste, and 
though she was very condescending and very accessible, 
she did not like, in the countless pier-glasses of her 
mother's drawing-rooms, to see how mucn she towered 
4bove him. A great disadvantage to both was this 
untoward contrast, since Miss Mostyn's height made 
the little baron look femininely small and slight ; and 
Ids diminutive proportions gave her a somewhat masculine 

appearance. 

p 
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However, if love ia an onmipotent god in reconciling 
all disproportions and discrepancies of all kinds, Flutus 
is not behind-hand with him ; and the twenty thousand 
pounds which old Mostyn promised to give his daughter, 
with the great expectancies he more than hinted at, made 
Juliana altogether the most promising of those attainable 
damsels who had smiled on the agreeable little "baron." 



CHAPTEB XXXVII. 



THB TBiLFFlB TBAFFSl). 

So then our three foreigners are on the eve of making 
excellent matches ! 

The Count G-onzalve de Montfaucon to a young, a beau- 
tiful, and devoted woman, passionately attached to bim, 
amiable, accomplished, well-bom, with a good fortune, 
and with excellent expectations. 

And in spite of the general, and, we must think, well- 
founded objection to foreign alliances, we must say that 
the count and his intended seemed most admirably 
matched — their beauty, their dignity, their exclusive and 
impassioned devotion, all were in perfect harmony. 

But both were, alas ! formed to shine rather in court- 
ship than wedlock. High thoughts, noble aspirations, 
impassioned devotion, intellectual absorption, and poeti"> 
cal or sentimental reverie, of what avail are they in a 
state which demands rather the commonplace virtues of 
patience, discretion, compliauce, amiabOity, imperturbable 
good humour, and meek and quiet contentment P 

Now all these qualities Eosalie eminently possessed, 
set off by that soft, feminine prettiness, and Hebe 
bloom, that exquisite neatness and &esb simplicity of 
attire, which are far more important in a wife than the 
stately, queen-like charms, that always seem to require 
the tiara and the robe, and to be out of place anywhere 
but in drawing-rooms and banqueting halls. It seemi 
almost impossible that the "most tnorough-bred and 
fairest fingers " should ever employ themselves in sewing 
on a button, stiU less darning a hole, and one cannot be- 
lieve that the housekeeper's room could ever be honoured 
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bj the presence of that statelj form. Its descent into 
a kitchen would be indeed an anomaly. However, it is 
only in the possible reverses of these days of domestic 
earthquakes, this epoch of ups and downs, that such 
extreme condescension could be expected of one, br 
birth a lady and by marriage a countess. But in aU 
ranks of life, under the very loftiest, a taste for, and a 
knowledge of, domestic economy and good housekeeping, 
is of essential importance to nappiness in the married 
state, and to the comfort of home. 

Some women — ^indeed we trust the greater number-— 
are bom with this taste and talent, which is as decided a 
one as a genius for music, for poetry, or for painting; 
and where it is not innate it is very difficult to acquire 
it, and perhaps never really obtained in perfection* 
Those who have it not, were meant by nature for '^ single 
blessedness ;" and yet it is an important contradiction, 
that these very women, so unfitted for wedlock, are most 
brilliant and bewitching in courtship. To this circum* 
stance may be traced, alas! many of the comfortless, 
iU-regulated homes, and many of the unhappy matches 
so rife in our land. 

Jeannetta and her count were now formally engaged ; 
and at the end of a month their wedding was to take 
place at Mrs. Orde's country seat, Fairfield Hall. The 
Baron de Saint Felix, whose attachment was of such a 
much more recent date, was subjected to a much less 
severe and protracted ordeal. His own anxiety to be set* 
tied in life was fortunately, but very unusually, met .by a 
similar, or perhaps a greater, impatience on the part of 
the lady and her parents. Colonel and Mrs; Mostyn 
meditated a visit to the baths of Hamburg for incipient 
rheumatism, and they were generously anxious to see the 
young people settled before they set out. 

The young baron's estates being (as he said) in the 
south of France, and descending naturally to any children 
his lady might bring him, were not to be brought into set- 
tlement ; but with a sum of five thousand pounds in gold 
and bank notes, he in a perfectly unusual manner (sup- 
posed to be foreign) gladdened the eyes of his future 
lather and mother»in-law, and this trifle, as they justly 
and rather scornfully termed it, they permitted him to 

p 2 
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settle on their cbild ! It was forthwith invested in the 
three per cents at the father's suggestion, for separate 
use, or pin-money. 

This the baron did not very much like, but was ashamed 
to make any demur about such a trifle, when marrying 
a young girl of such good fortune and brilliant expecta- 
tions. 

He was, however, disappointed in some degree, as most 
fortune-hunters are at the last moment, for instead of 
paying down the whole or any part of Miss Mostyn's 
fortune in ready money, the father prepared, on account 
of the youth and inexperience of the young couple, to 
give his bond for the quarterly payment of two hundred 
pounds, making an income of eight hundred, which was 
secured on his West India property, and of which the 
capital would be forthcoming at his death, or when any 
very satisfactory investment presented itself. 

The baron, who bad reveUed d^a/oance in anticipated 
thousands, looked and felt very blank and disappointed 
at this arrangement ; but Colonel Mostyn was a very 
off-hand and inscrutable person — Mrs. Mostyn a very 
haughty, sneering, and sarcastic woman — Juliana all 
obedience to her parents, and apparent ignorance and in- 
experience about money matters : she left, she said, all 
those mean, odious, huckster, and pettifogging arrange* 
ments to papa's lawyer, [and didn't care one penny 
whether she had a settlement or not ; she knew she could 
depend on her Hyacinthe's love and generosity, and felt 
sure he would give her more money than stingy papa had 
ever done ; but all this time the baron's poor five thou- 
sand pounds was being tightly tied up in the three per 
cents, and settled on the disinterested girl for her '' sepa- 
rate use." The day wasjfixed, and the wedding, a strictly 
private one (on account, it was said, of the death of Mrs. 
Mostyn's aunt), took place ; and the first quarterly instal- 
ment of the eight hundred a-rear was placed by the tall, 
corptdent, and Jewish-faced Cfolonel Mostyn, in the small 
hand of the little baron with the air of an emperor fee- 
ing a dancing-master. Juliana, with a splendid trous- 
seau, was handed, by her little husband, whom she quite 
eclipsed, into a travelling chariot he had, by his father- 
in-law's advice, taken on trial, previous to its being pre- 
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seated by Colonel Mostjn ; and the four greys with their 
white favours, and the two post-boys similarly adorned, 
bore away the triumphant bride, majestic in her sweeping 
robes and floating plumes, inflated with crinoline, and 
expansive and expensive with flounces and furbelows; 
so much for the new-made baronne ! The bridegroom 
looked as cross and sullen, and felt as discontented, as 
bridegrooms generally do at that epoch which is at once 
a wedding and a funeral — ^the wedding of their own per- 
sons, and the funeral of all their careless bachelor de- 
lights. ' 

Indeed an envious bridesmaid, who had herself tried 
to captivate the .Baron de Saint Felix, averred, that when 
the summer breeze, imfurling the bride's ample and gos- 
samer draperies, completely enveloped the bridegroom's 
little person, he, in disentangling himself, among the 
titters and giggles of the ladies, uttered a very inexcus- 
able and angry "Sacre!" When he took his place by 
his voluminous and animated partner, who was waving 
her large hand and long arm in adieu to her parents, and 
looking anxiously at the piles of packing cases containing 
her finery, the poor little fellow sank back with a heavy 
sigh, a real tear dimmed his light blue eye ; but he was 
soon quite lost sight of behind the ample skirts, countless 
flounces, and extensive pink satin visite of Juliana, 
Baronne de Saint Pelix. 



CHAPTEE XXXVin. 

As ever since the little baron's discomfiture at Brighton, 
in his gallant attack on the august man-hater, the scorn- 
ful Miss Jenny, a great coldness had arisen between our 
friends and himself, the only intimation of his marriage 
with which they were honoured was a highly glazed enve- 
lope with a silver border, containing two cards, whose 
different sizes were admirably figurative of the relative 
proportions of himself and his baronne. 

On the little one was engraved, '^ Le Baron Hyacinthe 
de Saint Eelix," and on the large one, *'La Baronne 
Hyacinthe de Saint Eelix." 
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The marriage was announced in the Morning Post, 
and their depajrtnre on a tour to the lakes figured in the 
fuhionable movements ; and while the honeymoon, how- 
ever clouded, shines upon the pair, we have no right to 
Bcrutinize their movements or their feelings, or let in the 
garish light of day upon their harmony or their discord. 

The cards of the Baron and the Baronne de Saint Eelix 
kad scarcely been consigned to their receptacle, and the 
Hiarriage and the wedded pair had scarcely been dismissed 
fieom the minds and the tongues of the Orde party, when 
Sosalie uttered a shriek of surprise as she darted forward 
to receive another bridal envelope, accompanied by what 
looked like a slice of a wooden cake, and was the deal 
enclosure of a section of that interesting dainty. 

" Oh, mamma," she cried, " you will never, never guess 
who is married now ! — and so funnily announced ! Do 
guess — guess, Jeainnetta — guess, Gonzalve — guess, dear- 
est aunty! G-uess what you would think the most 
unlikely match in the world! — but what I hinted I 
rather expected, though you all so scouted the idea." 

"Oh, I cannot guess,'* said Jeannetta; "I never 
Bcouted any idea, nor heard of any hint, Bosa." 

" No, my sweet sister, you are quite acquitted ; for 
you live in a world of your own, and though your stately 
person moves among us, your lofty mind, with its noble 
mate, is in that more exalted sphere." 

" Thy pretty sister may joke me now," said the count, 
"and make me blush myself; but I will have my time 
one day. What I read just now about one Gerard — 
Gerard — Gerard Esdaile, I tink." 

Eosalie changed colour. 

" What did you read, dear Gonzalve," she said, " about 
our earliest friend, our adopted brother ?" 

" Tell me who is married, and I will tell you what I 
read about him." 

" A bargain," said Bosalie ; " but do you guess, 
mamma." 

" Old Miss Pickle," said Miss Orde ; " she's the most 
unlikely person I know, except dear aunty there." 

« The maist likely I ken," said Miss Jenny, « is the 
anld fule, Lady Beauchump, and that auld philandering 
■"-ench coptain (I beg yer pardon, count), Cr^vecoDur," 
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'' Atinty is right — ^well done, anntj,'* lauehed Bosalie ; 
but her laugh ceased, when she saw her mother turn very 
pale, and rise from her chair to leave the room, to conceal 
a sudden burst of tears. 

-The party looked at each other in sorrow and amaze- 
ment, but delicacy towards Mrs. Orde forbade any 
remark. 

''You do not mean to say," said Jeannetta, "that 
aunt Beauchamp has married Gtonsalye's friend, the 
captain?" 

" I do indeed,*' said Bosalie, ** and any one who was 
alive to what was going on at Brighton, would not won* 
der at the announcement. Look here. ' Le Capitaine 
CMveccBur/ and ' Lady Beauchamp Ordvecceur !' Is not 
that an absurdity P oj what right she keeps her first 
husband's name, now she has taken a second, it is impos- 
sible to discover, and except that one does not like one's 
father's sister to make a fool of herself, I do not see 
that it matters much to us. Tlie captain is very rich and 
very good-humoured, and those are the great essentials 
in most marriages, and certainly would be in aunt Beau- 
champ's. I shall drink their health and happiness after 
dinner, when I produce this piece of cake. And now, 
Gonzalve, tell me what you have read about Gerard." 

The count pointed to a paragraph in the paper, an- 
nouncing that Gerard Esdaile, s<molar of Balioi, and only 
eon of the celebrated and learned divine. Doctor Esdaile, 
had just taken a double first class, and had obtained the 
prize for Latin prose and English verse. 

It was now Bosalie's time to change colour, and to 
turn away to hide the emotion and agitation of her heart. 
Biiss Jenny took up the paper and her spectacles, to cep> 
tify herself that one of that reprobated race, called man- 
kind, had really done anything indicative of genius and 
industry, and worthy of being recorded in the " pooblic 
joomals." 

The count and Bosalie were far too much absorbed in 
their own emotions, and in themselves, to give more than 
a few minutes' consideration ,to a success which, to poor 
Oerard, was of such vital importance, and, all unmarked, 
Bosalie lefb the room, and stole to her own chamber: 
there her pure young heart poured out its passionate 
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thanksgiying ; and gratitude to the Creator, united with 
devotion to the creature, kept her on her knees (her fair 
face bathed in happy tears), till her mother, rendered 
anxious by her long absence, came to fetch her. 

Mrs. Orde was pale, and had evidently been weeping, 
but her air was< resolute, and her manner composed : she 
had driven the last foolish weakness of her heart away 
for ever ; but it was like parting with the last-bom of 
the bosom, the Benoni of the affections ! It is very true 
that, after fifty, woman ought to have taken leave of love, 
in all his bewitching shapes, from flirtation to devotion. 
But when we consider the luxury it is to woman's heart 
to find herself essential to another's happiness, the fas- 
cinating occupation that an attachment gives to her 
mind, and the tenderness with which she clings to the 
last affection it is probable she will either feel or inspire^ 
we ought to forgive her readiness to love, and to believe 
that she is yet lovely and beloved, even after ruthless 
time has marked her as his own, and she knows in her 
inmost heart that she ought to make friendship and family 
affection the only culte of her heart, and that she runs 
the frightful risk of ridicule and desertion in suffering 
herself even to dream of lote ! 

Mrs. Orde felt ashamed of Cr^vecoeur, but more 
ashamed of herself. She was angry with him, but far 
more angry still with her own silly heart and vain ima- 
gination. But the struggle was secret, and the triumph 
over her own weakness a silent one*; and now, in the 
detected interest of her Bosalie in Gerard Esdaile, and 
her anxieties for the happiness of that attachment, which 
she now for the first time suspected, she forgot her own 
sorrows and her mortifying disappointment. Mrs. Orde 
had by this time seen so much of "great matches," 
in the entire estrangement of Lady Beauchamp's daugh- 
ters — the marchese and the countess of Tunbridge — she 
had also so firm a conviction that Jeannetta would be 
very much lost to her in the foreign alliance she was 
about to form, that she began to sicken of ambition, and 
to dread the thoughts of grandeur in a son-in-law. 
Gerard Esdaile, with his true piety, his well-known prin- 
ciples, his lon^-tried regard for them all, his noble spirit, 
~d his affectionate heart, became as much an object of 
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anxiety as lie had been of avoidance ; and she onl j feared 
lest the love he had cherished from boyhood for Jean- 
netta should be of too deep and exclusive a nature to 
admit of his ever returning that which Bosalie had evi- 
dently long nourished in secret for him. 

But love, though he can exist on a very, very little 
hope, cannot live on without any at all. During 
Gerard's last interview with Jeannetta every scintilla 
of hope was extinguished in his bosom ; Jeannetta's 
image in his heart was so completely uprooted that for a 
long time all was ruin there ! That scene at Brighton, 
the conviction, not only that he was not loved, but that 
she adored another, the smouldering jealousy that lies in 
every loving bosom ready to break forth, had burst at 
once into volcanic fires — an earthquake of the affections 
was the result ; and all the beautiful region of hope, and 
love, and confidence in woman and in himself, was a 
waste, blackened with the ashes of despair. 

One would have imagined that, after this, Gerard 
would have done with love, and one would not believe 
that the victims of an earthquake would ever build again 
where their homes had been laid waste. Experience 
proves that most men like Gherard, rejected by one 
woman, are very open to any tenderness from another ; 
and that the victims of Vesuvius and of Etna return to 
the scene of their ruin, there to rebuild their dwellings. 

And Gkrard was not a man o^ feelings and affections 
onlif : he was a man of mind, of thought — of cultivated, 
rich, and powerful mind — of deep and original thought. 
Our favourite living poet beautifully describes the dawn 
of love on the mind of an idiot boy, in those fine lines— 

" The heart, in waking, woke the mind ;" 

and, certainly, heart and mind do, in a powerful and 
wonderful manner, act and re-act upon each other. 

But yet the breaking of a heart has often been the 
making of a mind: driven from the sweet shelter of 
happy love, man seeks refuge from memory in labour, 
and quits, like Adam of old, the rosv bowers of Eden, 
to reap with the sweat of brain, if not of brow, the 
laurels of renown, the flowers of poesy, the fruits of 
science and of art. Happy love has made many a vain 
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idler — disappointed lore manj a hero — many a poet! 
We owe our Byron to Mary Chaworth's preference of 
Jack Musters, and despair became to him an inspiration 

and a muse. 

* 

" He fed on poisonB, and they were to him 
A kind of nutriment." 

And such they are to all ! 



OHAPTEB XXXrX. 



SSOOKD LOTS. 



The next morning at breakfast a letter from Oxford was 
put into Kosalie's trembling hand. Her aiFected nofi' 
ehalance at receiving, and her coy delay in opening it, 
could not conceal from her mother the lively emotion its 
arrival excited, and which betrayed itself by the sudden 
pallor that overspread her roseate complexion, and the 
tears that sparkled in her eyes. Jeannetta, who expected 
the count, was as usual looking from the balcony up 
the street, and Miss Jenny was revelliug in that noble 
vindication of woman's moral and intellectual powers, 
'* Woman and her Master." Mrs. Orde alone watched 
with deep, though secret emotion, the confirmation of all 
her suspicions, and fetling for the restraint which she 
perceived that Eosalie was putting on her anxiety, she 
said, with assumed unconcern, — 

"I think, mv love, I irecognise poor Gerard's hand. 
If no one else reels any interest in our old friend, I do ; 
BO pray let us see how he bears all his honours, and 
whether, now he is eminent, he is still affectionate." 

^' Eead his letter aloud, dear mamma," said Bosalie, 
afraid her trembling voice should betray the secret of 
her heart. 

What pains we all take, and how vainly too, to conceal 
that we have been silly enough to let a pleasant, auiet 
lodging in our heart, to that captivating impostor, love, 
to whom one has to give up the whole tenement, with all 
its furniture — who requires constant attendance, unli- 
mited credit, and pays us back with the false coin of 
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JudAs's kisses, crocodile tears, false smiles, and refuses 
to make good anything he has broken, though the list 
include promises innumerable, scores of vows, dozens of 
oaths, and that invaluable article which can never be 
repaired, a female heart of the antique mould, and there- 
fore a priceless gem ! 
Mrs. Orde read : — 

" Mt deab kikd ItosALiE, — I kuow you will wish me 
joy, and so will our mutual mamma and great aunt — 
Jeannetta, too, if she can snatch one moment from love 
to bestow upon affection. You have hea-rd, perhaps, 
that I have got a double first, the Latin essay, and, what 
you, Eosy, will value more, because you can understand 
it better, the English prize poem. Now all this and 
much more, less showy, but of more intrinsic value, I 
owe to your advice, your sympathy, and the consolatory 
interest you took in me, when I was a miserable moon- 
struck boy — something between the * moping idiot, and 
the madman gay.' 

"A fortnight hence the commemoration takes place : 
will you come and witness the triumph you have secured 
me ? How my laurels will bud and bloom beneath your 
sunny smile. Do come — * Come one, come all,' — 

" * For what aTaals half life's suooess, 
No early friend shall see or share ! ' 

"Tell dear Jeannetta, with my brotherly love, that I 
am so completely cured of mv silly and presumptuous 
impertinence, that I shall be delighted to see the count, 
and shall love him for her sake! I hope dear Miss Jenny 
will be of the party ; she will find woman greatly in the 
ascendant in these classic haunts — and the best hit in 
my poem is a tribute to the sex, which I expect will 
bring me rounds of applause from the men, smiles from 
the faaif and one approving nod from Miss Jenny. My 
beloved Hather will be here, and if you will all come, my 
joy will be quite boyish ; it is 60 at the very thought. 
A line by return to say yes ; I shall spend the interval 
in preparations to make you all happy, and to do you all 
honour. Allow me to make a profound bow to aunt 
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Jenn j, to kiss the rosy cHeek of my kind mamma Orde, 
and your fair hands, my early playmates, and my sisters 
by adoption ! What a lion I shall be if the belles of the 
Morning PoH and the Court Journal are seen on my 
arm ! x ours, sweet Bosalie, while I am 

"GrSBABD ESDAILE." 

"Bravo!" cried Mrs. Orde; "he is cured indeed; and 
I declare, his brilliant success and evident happiness take 
a great load irom my heart. I have often felt very un- 
easy about him, since his bitter disappointment in hia 
first love." 

" A disappointment that would have broken woman's 
faithful heart, or, at least, have poisoned her life," said 
Miss Jenny, bridling; "but mon is a creature quite 
incapable o' sae sooblime a virtue as constancy! A puir, 
frail, feeble being, without energy to be vary good, or 
vary bod, and na sooner aif wi' the auld luve, than the 
twa-legged shottlecock is on wi' the new ! " 

" I do not at all agree with you, aunt," said Eosalie, 
reddening ; " at least as far as G-erard is concerned ; and 
I am quite sure that, had his first attachment been 
returned, his devotion to its object would have been as 
lasting as it would have been entire. But he would, in 
my opinion, be a weak fool indeed, to waste all the warm 
affections of his young and impassioned heart on one 
who not only scorned him, but so openly encouraged 
another." 

" T never thought there was much depth in Gerard's 
character," said Jeannetta, a little piqued at finding her- 
self so easily resigned and so soon forgotten. " He may 
have very quick feelings — I dare say he has ; but he is 
not capaole, I am certain, of any deep devotion to any 
one." 

" Well, at any rate," said Mrs. Orde, " he has proved 
that his intellect is of the highest order, whatever his 
heart may be, and I, with Bosalie, think that heart one 
of the noblest, truest, and best, that ever beat in a 
human breast ; but be that as it may, all must agree in a 
feeling of triumph at his success, and of gratification 

^t, in spite of all that has occurred to estrange him, 
'till clings to his second mamma, and his lulopted 
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Bisters, as he always called us, and, you see, calls us still. 
I think you, none of you, not even aunt Jenny herself, 
can dream of refusing his modest and affectionate en- 
trea^, that we will witness his triumph." 

" iVe na' the least objection," said Miss Jenny, " to 
encourage, by my ain individual presence, the young mon, 
wha is meritorious eno* (always conseedering that he is 
but a mon afber a'); and, indeed, I luke upon his success 
at Oxford, as an indirect and (I doot na') a most unin- 
tentional compliment to the intellectooal and moral 
influence o' my ain sex. What, I ask you a', would 
Gerard Esdaile be the day, if when it pleased God to 
^move his ain gifted and excellent mither (dootless 
because the auld bukeworm, Dr. Esdaile, wi' a' his 
learning, kenned na how to appreciate her superiority) — 
what, I say, would that neglected male bairn ha' been, 
body and soul, if you, niece, had na' tended his then 
weiudy frame, if I had na' forteefied his then feeble mind, 
and if my dear grond-nieces had na', by admeeting him 
to constant companionsheep in their studies and their 
pastimes, geevin to the pedantic education his father 
bestowed on him the refinement, the polish, and I may 
add, the humanity, no mon educated by mon alane can 
ever boast ? If Coleridge has said sae wisely, that there 
is a'ways something femineene — not effeminate, mark 
me, lassies ! — in a mon o' ganius ; if Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, the most perfect creations of whose motchless 
pen are his lone, his blind floower-girl, his Pauline, his 
Louise de La Yalliere, and mony ither o' my sex, has' 
said that a mon o' ganius is ever mair at hame wi' 
women than wi' men ; if Johnson, Cowper, Eousseau, 
and a' the most eminent amang men own thot a gifted 
mither is men's best guide, instructor, companion; if 
Milton's Eye was his maist finished creation, as it doot- 
less was his Ghreat Master's too ; and if Shakspere's sel' 
owes half his immortality to the joostice he daured, even 
in the dark ages of men's tyranny, and woman's moral 
and intellectooal thraldom, to do to female merit and 
influence, I think it would not have misbecome Gerard 
Esdaile, in the hour of success, to own wha first by a 
mither's care strengthened his frail body, which else had 
been a drawback to the exertions o' his mind ; wha first 
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gave him habits of order, self-discipline, opplication, and 
emulation ; wha first taught him to luve the poesy, wha 
noo rewards him with her inspeerations, and wha first 
impressed on his young mind the grond moxim of a suc- 
cess — 'Concentrate! condense! aspeere! Weel begun 
is half dune ' — 'And he wha would reach the mark at a' 
must aim at the centre o' the target.' My ain opeenion 
is, that GTerard would na' boast the prize poem the day, 
bad I not made him as a bairn get up by heart, withoot 
meesing ain word, my ain grond epic poem ca'd 'Woman, 
Heaven's best work,'jand my didoctic piece on * Men's 
mental and moral deficiency ! '" 

It is too much to assert, that any one present listened 
very attentively to Miss Jenny's long and enthusiastic 
harangue ; but that might be owing to the fact that all 
present had frequently heard the greater part of it 
before. 

At the close of her speech the count arrived ; and his 
young aflBAnced, as their hands and eyes met, forgot the 
world contained any other. Mrs. Orde, however, seeing 
in Eosalie's fiushed cheek and anxious eye the impatience 
of her heart, soon extracted from both a joyful promise 
to accompany her to the commemoration. Every new 
scene is so bewitching in the prospect of enioyinff it 
with the loved one! The halls grey with time, the 
groves green with spring, the classic Isis, and the clois- 
tered haunts— how did Jeannetta long to behold them, 
hand m hand with him, and how did he whisper in her 
ear, that with her for his Eve, every place was an Eden! 
J- It was settled, then, that the whole party should 
accept of Gerard's invitation, and on Eosalie devolved 
the delightful task of writing to him to announce an 
arrangement which promised him so much pride and joy. 



CHAPTEE XL. 

xovb's toxtng dbbam. 

Let us leave hot and crowded London for awhile, thoueh 
the season is still at its giddy height, and though wealth 
and fashion have brought in their train every luxury of 
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nature and of art, that their magic power can bring. 
And what can they not p we are tempted to ask, as we 
gaee on matchless &uits and flowers that seem never so 
fresh and fair as in the very centre of thousands of habi- 
tations and millions of squalid inhabitants ; where in the 
sultriest weather the sons of luxury have ice at will to 
cool their sparkling draughts and luscious dainties; 
where parks and gardens of verdure, through which 
bright streams glide, woo the hot and weary feet of 
themselves and their steeds--^what can we seek out of 
London, that London itself does not yield, at least to aJl 
the children of Dives ? 

We seek what London can never boast — the pure 
breeze fresh from "the wild and open sea," the still- 
ness unbroken save by the silver ripple or the majestic 
dash of waters against those white cliffs. We seek, too, 
the skies unblackened by smoke, and that gentle elas- 
ticity of spirit and of &ame which Father Ocean bestows, 
in some measure, even on the pilgrims to his shrines, 
and which he lavishes on his peculiar children whose 
home is on his bosom ; so that no dangers daunt, no 
difficulties saddep, no dejection bows them ; and firmest 
in faith, brightest in hope, strongest in endurance, and 
bravest in spirit, are those sons of Old Ocean, the sea- 
men of our isle! 

To Brighton then we summon thee, dear reader, while 
busy milliners and mantua-makers prepare Jeannetta's 
trousseau; and while Bosalie and Gerard Esdaile make, 
out of the approaching visit to Oxford, an excuse for 
the daily exchange of letters crossed and re-crossed. 

We would £ain know if still by the wild sea Violet 
broods on love. If she has yet discovered that the idol 
is day ; or if, in the passionate worship of her young 
heart, she still invests her Pevensey with all the god-like 
attributes a loving maiden's fancy bestows on some fasci* 
nating and beguiling idler, who, so far from being the 
pure and noble and honourable being she creates and 
worships, has long ago lost " the whiteness of his soul " 
—would secretly in her presence, and openly in that 
of many others, scoff at and deride all she thinks so 
high-minded, and whose notions of honour go no farther 
than the resisting any wrong or insult offered to him- 
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self, but do not extend to the protecting from his own 
vile thoughts, and viler intentions, the woman who 
believes in and trusts him — the honour that woidd 
allow him to make the maiden of his bosom a castaway, 
yet compel him to seek her brother's blood should he 
proclaim him what he is. 

Colonel Pevensey did not covet the young Violet's 
adoration. He knew he was not what she deemed him. 
He knew that if once she beheld him cold, worldly, and 
commonplace, her love and all its wild delusions would 
vanish. He found her devotion passionate, exacting, 
often inconvenient ; to love her without an object or an 
end he despised as boyish folly; to seduce her, he, 
knowing too well what seduction was to woman, he 
thought, as he told Symons, with a shrug, would be 
hardly fair, nothing more; but to marry her, he pro- 
nounced (and in this Symons warmly agreed), would be 
a madness, an absurdity, which none but a lunatic could 
dream of, and none but a fool perpetrate. 

And yet, in spite of all this, the natural vanity of man 
induced him to keep up her illusions. He did sometimes 
seek to avoid her, but never to disenchant her, just as 
the heroines of the old romances (ay, and the new ones 
too), however much they may suffer from the redun- 
dance of their conquests and the pertinacity of their 
adorers, never, among all their devices for ridding them- 
selves of unwelcome suitors, adopt any which can make 
them appear less lovely or less amiable. That " worst of 
disenchantments, a morning wrapper," as Sir Edward 
calls it, and those greater abominations still, a set of 
curl-papers, have never been adopted yet by the Cla- 
rissas and Pamelas of romance or of reality ; nor do their 
attempts to disenchant even go so far with their adorers as 
one angular or ungraceful attitude, one loud or shrill 
ejaculation, one virago look or word, — such as, perhaps, 
has driven a poor maid that very dav to give her warn- 
ing. No, while refusing a hand, they still wished to 
retain a heart, and while crushing his hopes to increase 
his admiration; and much on the same principle did 
Colonel Pevensey act with Violet. Every sentiment he 
uttered in her presence was pure and chaste; every 
thought he breathed noble and refined ; his very glance 
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bad a winning timidity in its tenderness (for he did love 
her a little, and admired her beyond expression) ; and 
the manners of this haughty man unbent for her with a 
chivalrous gentleness and a deferential softness, which 
few of the high-born beauties of the world had ever 
elicited from him. 

All this was partly, perhaps, to keep alive her flatter- 
ing, though troublesome devotion, but partly too the 
reflection of her own exquisite purity of thought and 
dignity of character; for as the meanest brooks look 
silver in the light of the moon, and the commonest 
scenes seem purified and etherealized as they reflect her 
smiles,' so, almost unconsciously to himself, Colonel 
Fevensey's thoughts, looks, and manners took the tone 
of Violet's, and he forgot in her presence all his vile 
experience of men, and, alas ! of women too. And it 
was only some sly inuendo, or mischievous though flat- 
tering jest of Symons's, that reminded him that he was a 
man of rank, of pleasure, and of the world, and she a 
fond girl, inexperienced, devoted, and far, far beneath 
him in station. 

When last we left them, Violet was in all the raptu- 
rous expectation of his first letter. He had evaded a 
meeting, and had half unconsciousljr promised to write 
to her — ^to write to her ! — what magic to her in the poor 
subterfuge, contrived in order to convey the cold coun- 
sels of an unloving but yet friendly and prudent nature^ 
without witnessing the anguish he instinctively felt they 
would produce; and all night long, Violet's waking 
and sleeping thoughts were centred on this letter, and 
while he dismissed it from his mind, as a nuisance and 
a bore to be briefly dispatched on the morrow, she 
figured him to herself in his lone chamber, his midnight 
lamp shining on his noble head, his thoughtful brow, and 
teanul eyes, and lighting him, as his graceful hand vainly 
tried to keep pace with the wild outpourings of his im- 
passioned heart. 

How should she dare to open, how quiet, her heart 
and nerves to peruse, the first love-letter of her adored 
one ! Oh, how she blessed him in her fervent prayers — 
how she wept over the expected confession of a love such 
as her own neart gloried m ! 

Q 
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Poor, poor Violet! what letter, penned by mortal 
man, woiSd not have seemed cold to thy expectancy ! 
Oh, if there were some magic mirror in which woman, 
worn out with the worship of the idol of her own crea- 
tion, could see that idol as he is, and while she kneels, 
and watches, and prays, could behold him " flown with 
insolence and wine," scoffing with fellow-sneerers at love 
and faith, or poisoning the air with the nauseous smoke 
of a stupefying weed, or exchangiug the light glance and 
flippant jest with some saucy souhrette, or sleeping, after 
his soulless carouse, in dull forgetfulness of her and all 
her love, would she rob the Creator of his due, to lavish 
her adoration on the creature — ^would not nights of vigils 
and days of passionate absorption seem madness, folly, 
even to herself — and would not pale cheeks and weeping 
eyes, and broken hearts, and bewildered brains be no 
more, in most cases, could the real once take the place 
of the ideal, and the scales fall from the eyes of woman's 
love? 



CHAPTEE XLI; 

THE IiETTEB. 

Violet rose early — very early, for she could not rest, 
and she wished to be ready to receive the treasure, 
which, as she imagined Colonel Pevensey had spent the 
night in inditing, she believed he would dispatch as soon 
as his servant was astir, and that he could imagine that 
in her little lodging any one would be about. 

When, however, she opened her window, and saw that 
what she had mistaken for dawn was only starlight, and 
when she heard a neighbouring clock strike four, she felt 
convinced she had yet several hours to wait, and thinking 
that if she could but sleep they would pass more rapidly, 
she threw herself, in her wrapper, and with her unbound 
hair hanging about her shoulders, on the sofa in her little 
sitting-room, and nature, exhausted by her passionate 
vigil, threw her into a deep and trance-like deep. As 
she did not ring her bell, and as the wretched maid-of- 
all-work of her lodgings generally depended on that bell 
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to wake her to a day of toil and discomfort, Violet alept 
far beyond her usual hour, and though the morning sun 
stole in and fell on all around her, lighting up at once 
her fair and fresh beauty and the squalid porerty of her 
little room. It must have awaked her, had not her head 
been drooping from the cushion, and her face been half 
buried in her arms ; but the rays seemed to illumine the 
golden ripples of her hair, the alabaster of her rounded 
throat, her gently heaving bosom, and the white folds of 
the wrapper which took every undulation of her nymph- 
like form, and left her little white foot, with its high 
instep and delicate ankle bare, but for a crimson yelvet 
slipper belonging to some stage costume she had to 
adopt, but which added a singular and exquisite effect to 
the striking picture she presented on that wretched 
little couch — ^a couch which a huckster's wife would 
have disdained, yet on which reposed a beauty that 
might have won a throne, and a grace, a genius, and a 
virtue that deserved, and would have retained, what that 
beauty had won. 

Colonel Pevensey too awoke early : he always did — 
his habits were a singular mixture of the soldier's and 
the sybante's. His first recollection on waking was, 
that he had something painful to do — his second, that 
the sooner it was done the better ; and so he took his 
warm bath, and, with a soldier's promptitude, performed 
a sybarite's toilet, threw his Turkish brocaded wrapper 
around him, thrust his feet into slippers lined with 
ermine, and embroidered in gold and pearls, and garnets, 
by a duchess's hand, and entering the boudoir adjoining 
his bath, threw himself into the easiest of easy-chairs, 
and rang at on<?e for Symons, his chocolate, and his desk. 

Symons, who had returned the night before, sent him 
word, on a scrap of paper, that he would breakfast with 
him in half-an-hour, and while a tempting dejeUner was 
spread, the colonel sipped his chocolate, and began the 
letter which Yiolet had so longed, so watched, bo prayed 
for. 

It ran thus :— 

** My dbab Yoinra Ebubk]), — Forgive me if the words 
which prudence, friendship, and real regard for your 

q2 
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interest dictates, seem cold to tbe youthful fancy and 
impassioned heart of the loveliest and most enthusiastic 
of her sex. The discovery of last night took even my 
heart by surprise, sweet Violet ; and gratified vanity and 
excited passion, united, I fear, to extort from me words 
of love, which the very tenderness with which you have 
inspired me makes me eager to obliterate, or to withdraw. 
" If I loved, esteemed, admired, nay, reverenced you 
less, Violet, I should seem to love you more. 

*'But no, all worldly-minded and commonplace as I 
fear my notions are in most cases, I cannot take advan- 
tage of a simplicity so touching, a love so devoted, and 
a purity so unsuspecting as yours. 

" You love me, Violet ! and as I dwell on that be- 
witching and bewildering conviction, and unite it in my 
vain and passionate heart with the exquisite beauty, the 
bright intelligence, and the virgin softness of Violet, the 
man rises in my bosom, bums in my veins, and almost 
impels me to seek you — ^to hide my scorching tears in 
your bosom, and to bear you away — far away — the 
brightest sacrifice virtue ever made to love ; but even at 
the thought, experience lays her cold hand on my heart, 
and I look through the vista of years, aud I see — what 
Gk)d graut may never be realized, at least through me, 
and I feel as if, for many reasons, it cannot through 
another, and as if no other should work that common 
tragedy, and live ! And then, Violet, whatever of good- 
ness and purity my mother bequeathed to me (for I 
hold that all such gifts come to us from woman), and 
whatever of integrity and true courage I have inherited 
from my father, and whatever of bright and good the 
vile world has left me, all rise in my bosom to cry shame 
on the delusions of passion, and to bid me, as a man, a 
gentleman, a Pevensey, protect you, angel child ! from — 
myself! 

" Do not judge lightly of this sacrifice. You would 
not, if you knew how I worship a beauty which realizes 
my heau-ideal, and how much to me genius and virtue 
like yours enhance the power and the witchery of that 
beauty. We must part, sweet child — or rather we must 
never meet ! My heart grows sad, and yet proud too, as 
it prophesies the future that awaits you, if— forgive the 
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seeming vanity implied in the assumption of such power — 
if I save you, dearest innocent, at this crisis, from your- 
self, and from me 1 

" You will weep, and you will not easily forget me ; 
but your tears, unstained by degradation, and unscorched 
by remorse, will leave no trace upon your cheek. 

" Tour genius will win you the topmost place in your 
profession ; your beauty will secure vou a coronet, and, 
Better still, the love of some heart of which you will be 
the first and only idol, and the entire devotion of some 
man higher, perhaps, in actual rank — ^richer in this 
world's blessings — ^nobler in thought, but without those 
peculiar and perhaps eccentric notions, and those en- 
grossing and mystic paternal ties which compel me to 
say farewell, and forbid me to aspire to any title but 
that of the truest and most trustworthy of your friends, 

"Haeooubt Pevbkset." 

It certainly was not without some emotion that 
Colonel Pevensey indited this letter. The water sparkled 
in his eyes, for we are all ready to weep at our own 
heroism, our own virtues, however imaginary. He 
thought he was rejecting a sacrifice which a worse man 
would have gloried in. He dreamt not that it was a 
sacrifice which Violet would have died rather than make ; 
and that though living alone, and an actress, and intel- 
ligent so far beyond her years, she had been brought up 
in such ignorance of evil, and was so entirely without 
experience of the world and its ways, that though she 
had wept over stories of man's treachery and woman's 
shame, it never occurred to her to degrade herself and 
him she adored, by any thought of vice in him or frailty 
in her. The chances of life and the accident of a few 
months back had made Violet an actress ; but she had 
gone through none of the gradations or degradations 
which generally precede a debut and a success in the 
highest branch of her profession ; she had not learnt 
the Jinesse of acting from any intimacy with actors and 
actresses — she had never frequented the green-room or 
the sides-cenes — she was no protegee of any king of the 
drama, first teaching her, perhaps, with well-practised art, 
to feel love, passion, jealousy, self-abandonment, and 
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decpair; and tben^ from her own sad experience, to 
realize in other characters what she had felt in her own. 

Violet, when she went upon the stage first, had never 
loYed — had never had any instruction but from her 
reserved and respectable aunt. 

The power of loving, and loving with her whole soul, 
lay slumbering in her heart ; but the success of her 
Juliet — ^a success which on the London boards would 
have equalled Fanny Kemble's or Miss O'Neil's — arose 
from that power peculiar to impafisioned natures and 
imaginative temperaments — ^the power of identifying 
herself completely and entirely with the object of her 
sympathy; and the imaginary Juliet, actually, for the 
time being, felt the sudden growth in her own heart of 
passionate love for an imaginary Borneo: not the common- 

Elace ranter of rouge and chalk, who performed the part, 
ut some vision of her girlish fancy, of whose wild and 
enchanting poetry, that spangled and buskined puppet 
was the interpreter. 

So exquisite was her sensibilily, and so powerful her 
imagination, that she could realize to herself both the 
love and the lover ; and as poor L. E. L. said when first 
she saw the sea, about which she had written so exqui- 
sitely before seeing it, that she should never have said so 
much had she seen it first — ^so there was in Violet's per- 
sonation of Juliet in love — Violet, who had never loved 
hecself — an exquisite, an inspired, an almost angelic ten- 
derness and purity which earthly love seldom exhibits, 
and which even Violet herself never pourtrayed with the 
same inspiration, after her own heart had yielded itself 
to earthly passion, and experience of unhappy love had 
robbed her conception of Juliet of half its glad and 
fluttering ecstasy; and her words of tenderness were 
saddened in tone, and her looks of unutterable fondness 
dimmed somewhat by droppings from that fountain of 
tears which love unlocks in every woman's heart, and 
draws from, alas ! so largely and so often. 

Violet then, as we have said, though an actress in 
public, and a poor unprotected girl, living alone in a 
mean lodging in private, was as innocent, nay, as ignorant 
of evil and of this world, as when she played, a happy 
child, in the weed-grown and tangled thickets of the 
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once fair shrubberies of the old manor-house at home, or 
pored over her worm-eaten Shakspere, in the broken 
bowers, or by the antique hearth of the squire's ancestral 
and half-ruined abode. 

She had loved Colonel Pevensey with all the fervour of 
a girl of an impassioned nature and poetical temperament, 
in love for the first time, and in love, too, with the hand- 
somest, the most dignified, stately, and (when he chose 
it) bewitching man of his d&j — a man endowed with that 
sort of proud and protecting gentleness, that chivabous 
courtesy and almost condescending and half-mielancboly 
sweetness, which awes while it wins, works upon woman's 
fa^cy with the idea of so much more feeling than is 
betrayed, and makes her look up (as to a being of a 
higher order) to the very man whom, uniting so strangely 
dignity and dejection, she worships as an idol, and yet 
longs to comfort and hang over, and minister to as a 
child. 

She loved, and gave up her whole heart to the new and 
delicious rapture of loving : the natural timidity of a 
young girl's love made her seek concealment, while the 
gushing enthusiasm of her tenderness compelled her to 
pour out her heart in those letters which Colonel Peven- 
sey had attributed to Jeannetta, but in which the more 
wily and perhaps acute Symons detected a genius and a 
poetry widch he felt no woman of his acquaintance 
possessed, except the young and friendless actress, 
whose dehut he had witnessed, and whom he loved from 
that hour with an evil, calculating, but intense passion, 
to which he had inwardly sworn to sacrifice everything — 
but. himself. 

He certainly had not calculated on such an obstacle as 
Violet's passionate predilection for Colonel Pevensey; 
but if anything would have added to his selfish and un- 
scrupulous desire to possess Violet, it would have been 
the delight of triumphing over such a rival — a man he 
hated, as a bad parasite always hates the patron to whom 
he clings, and against whom Symons, in his mean pride, 
bore many and many a grudge, and to whose natural 
envy and malice, jealousy now added a new and poisoned 
sting. 
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CHAPTEE XLII. 

THE POOR COrSIN. 

Stmokb found lus colonel reclining in his "slippered 
ease," with an expression of countenance, in which 
recent emotion was fast giving way to present self-com- 
placency. He was pleased with himself, for what he 
regarded as an act of heroic self-denial, and he flattered 
himself, that he had conveyed his renunciation of 
poor Violet's love, in language calculated to raise him in 
her estimation, and add, at once, to her love and her 
regret. 

He had got over his dislike to fdiscussing Jeannetta's 
refusal with Symons, for he felt, what he instinc- 
tively knew, that Symons, and all other men of taste, 
would feel too, far more proud of the love of so rarely- 
gifted a girl as Violet, than of that of any other well-bom, 
beautiful, and accomplished, but comparatively common- 
place young lady, like Jeannetta Orde. 

And this was the triumph of genius, and of that 
exquisite grace, and diffusive sensibility, which generally 
accompanies that rarest of gifts. Miss Orde was more 
brilliantly beautiful than Violet, and had fortune, station, 
and all the advantages they give; and yet Colonel 
Pevensey's heart beat with a melancholy triumph, at the 
idea that Violet loved him, while the thought of Jean- 
netta's devotion had only excited a tender pity and a 
grateful softness; and Symons's bosom burned with 
jealous aneuish as the colonel read him his letter to 
Violet, whUe he would only have inly sneered his con- 
tempt, and openly smiled his congratulations, had the 
colonel confided to him the conquest of any other 
woman, or women, in the world, however lofty in rank, 
or eminent for beanty. 

" I do not see that I can say more than that, Symons," 
said Colonel Pevensey, wiping a tear from his eyes ; " if, 
after that, she will throw herself in my way, on her own 
beautiful head be the sin and shame, if such it be, that 
must foUovr. I think I am doing more than one man in 
a million could or would do in such a case ; but what- 
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ever tLe sweet child may think, I am no angel ; and even 
now, if you are not quickly off with my letter, I shall be 
tfempted to throw it into the fire, fling all my virtuous 
resolutions to the dogs, and rushing to the darling girl, 
give vtray to this bewildering impulse, and call it destiny 
— fate — or what they will ! " 
" As she would doubtless do too," sneered Symons. 

/' ' For when weak women go astray, 

Their stars are more in fault than they.' "^ 

'' You don't seem satisfied, Symons : is there anything 
else I can say, think you P" 

" Well, since you ask me, colonel, I think, if you really 
wish to save the girl, it is a pity you have written in a 
manner calculated to increase her silly passion to the 
wildest pitch, to inflame her fond imagination, and make 
her think no sacriflce would be too great for a being so 
sublimely heroic, and so bevdtchingly tender. I only 
Imow, if I were a woman in love with you, and you virrote 
me such a letter, it should be ^ all for love, and the world 
well lost,' with me; and in five minutes I would be 
here!" 

"There is something, certainly, in what you say, 
Symons, but I do not see how I can, as a gentleman and 
a man of feeling, write harshly to a poor child of Violet's 
sensibility — one too, whose only fault is tho loving me 
too well." 

" Nay, colonel, I never dreamt of your writing harshly 
to her, but if you had not made yourself appear so 
loveable, while vrithdrawing as a lover, and so spared the 
girFs amour-proprey while, in fact, casting her away for 
ever, I think you would have carried out your praise- 
worthy object better ; as it is, I own, I doubt whether 
you will not rather accelerate and ensure the catastrophe 
you wish to prevent." 

" Well, I am quite unequal to the task you would im- 
pose on me, Symons ; I vnsh to be a friend to the poor 
girl, not a brute : if you think that letter vnll do no 
good I'll destroy it, and call and see her. I wish you 
would take it, for in the first place, as I expect it will 
affect her deeply, I should not like common eyes to 
witness her emotion, and in the next I think you might 
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slip in a few words of flattery and comtort, and, periii^y 
prevent Her giving way to despair. Tell her I am quite 
as miserable as she is ; that haughty relatives influence 
my actions ; that I cannot ofiend them for the sake of 
my little ones ; say anything that can a little mitigate the 
first blow, and that shock well over, she will not be 
driven to any act of desperation. Every hour that 
passes after some dreadful disappointment, silently and 
almost unconsciously to ourselves, reconciles us to our 
fete." 

" Well, colonel, there is nothing I would not do to 
oblige you, though of all visitors the most unwelcome 
must be one who goes to announce to a woman the loss 
of all that made life lovely, and of all painful sights a 
beautiful woman in despair is the most so ! '' 

" Thank you, Symons ; I never for a moment doubted 
your zeal. Watch her every word, look, and tone — ^tell 
me how she bears it — ^after all, perhaps, it won't do. If 
you thiok it likely to break her heart, or bewilder her 
fine intellect, I must give in — things must take their 
cbance, and love mu^t still be lord of all. I will sacri- 
fice anything but her own health and reason ; for really 
I do believe I am more fond of the girl then I was aware 
of." 

Sacrifice everything ! Oh, how light and how selflflh 
is the love of the man of pleasure and of the world ! He 
never dreamt — even if her love proved deep enough to 
destroy life or reason — he never dreamt of offering to 
make her, wbo so loved him, the wife of his bosom — no, 
he could contemplate sacrificing her name and fame, her 
honour in this world, and Ker hopes of a better, to his 
own aristocratic notions ; but to saerifioe one jot of pride, 
or one iota of prejudice, that was so completely out of 
the question, that it never even occurred to him. 

And so Symons took the letter after a plausible as- 
surance to the colonel, that though he did not profess to 
be immaculate, or better than other men, yet he was glad 
to have a hand in this good work ; and that he should 
lay his head on his pillow with a happy conscience, if he 
could be, however humbly, instrumental in saving for the 
profession she adorned, and ultimately for some noUe 
and wealthy suitor, the pretty and clever creature, whose 
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deyotion to his colonel gave her an interest and a charm 
in his eyes. 

" I do not wonder she loves you, colonel," he said, 
while tears of plausihility filled his prominent, light grey 
eyes ; " bat in order to complete this noble sacrifice, and 
save her, you must not see her, you must keep out of the 
way, and not take the alarm too easily ; hearts do not 
brea^ now-a-days, and she is too well principled to think 
of suicide. So au revoir, dear colonel — depend on me 1 '' 

With a beating heart and a stealthy step, but a step 
winged by jealousy, ardent love, and new-born hope, 
Symons quickly traversed the road that divided him 
from Violet's lodging, and finding the street-door open 
and no one in the way, he hurried stealthily up the stairs 
to the little sitting-room, where he expected to find her. 

The door of the room was ajar, and pushing it gently 
OjP&ij he stood on the threshold, and remained for some 
tmie, gazing in mute ecstasy on the figure of Violet, re- 
clining, as we have described her, on the little old couch, 
on wluch she still slept. 

He had never been fully aware before of the delicate 
beauty of her head and face, and the Medicean perfection 
of her form. He sank into a chair near the door, to 
enjoy, at his ease, a picture so entrancing to any one, 
but to a passionate lover, hitherto unnoticed and disre- 
garded, so bewildering. On a little table, close to the 
chair he occupied, were drawing materials, and Symons, 
who had some skill as a draughtsman, intended to sketch 
the redlining figure of Violet, as a study for a sleeping 
Psyche ; but just as he had seized a pencil, and opened a 
scrap-book on the table, a letter, in a manly hand, un- 
folded^between the leaves, attracted his attention. 

It ran thus : — 

"Do not despise me, Violet, that I have become a miser- 
able private, in the very regiment of which the colonel 
is, I hear, one of your worshippers, and all the officers, 
more or less, your admirers : it is love, bewildering love 
for you, that has sunk me thus ! 

" Maddened by your departure, I quarrelled with my 
brother, who adores you too, after his own gloomy and 
desponding fashion; I left my home, my father, my 
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mother, resolved never to give up the search lor Violet, 
while my wretched frame could drag itself after my rest- 
less and most miserable spirit — the tempter found me 
perishing of want. I sold my birthright for a mess of 
pottage — ^in other words, 1 enlisted — and now I find my- 
self at the beck and call of those far less gentle of blood, 
and refined in thought and feeling, than myself; the 
associate, too, daily and nightly, of the profligate, the 
low, the vulgar. Constant restraint is now the portion 
of one, who ever till now roamed free as air ; and cease- 
less and degrading drudgery the fate of him whose sole 
occupations have hitherto been sports he delighted in, 
studies that enchanted him, and the exquisite and pas- 
sionate joy of loving you. 

" How am I to live and bear it ? I cannot desert — 
never will I bring so foul a blot on my unstained and 
ancient name ; even if my poor father knew of my misery 
and would buy me off, he has not the means ; and I 
cannot bear to destroy his peace and my mother's,- by 
telling him to what my mad devotion and headstrong 
passion has brought me. 

" My life is intolerable, and one of its greatest curses 
is, the hearing profane and ribald lips name thy name, 
my Violet. 

" They couple thee — and, oh ! so as to make my blood 
boil, and the spirit of Gain rise in my heart — ^with the 
gay and handsome colonel of my regiment — a man, they 
say, who never lets ' 1 dare not, wait upon I will. But 
let him pause ; he does not survive thy fall, my cousin, 
mj adopted sister, my adored one ! Again I hear, and 
with a deeper shame, that one Symons, a man beneath 
thee every way — mean in birth, in person, in talents, and 
in character, but a sycophant of our colonel's, and a pander 
to his vices, has sworn thou shalt be upon his own vile 
terms. Thou his paramour ! angel of purity ! maiden in 
whose veins flows the blood of hundreds of generations 
of those who were lords of that soil, of which this mis- 
creant was, I dare be sworn, a serf ! He who would, but 
for the accidents of life, be far too much beneath th^e, to 
dream of thee as his wife— he, I hear, boasts thou shalt 
be his mistress yet ; and this small miscreant, whom I 
long to fling to the ground and crush, the discipline of 
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my odious profession compels me to bow to, to bend 
before, to obey ! Often, at his insolent command, the 
hot blood rises to my brow, and my hand bums to fell 
him where he stands ; and what then, Violet P nothing 
but death — death ! I covet, 1 woo her as a bride— but oh ! 
the thought of my father's bowed head, and my mother's 
broken heart — this thought brings me to myself, and I 
endure all. And I will endure all, sweet Yiolet, if you 
will send me one word of comfort, of affection, of hope. 
Eemember, fallen as I am, I am your cousin ; and as I 
have lived only for you, so for you would I gladly die. 
These men who pour their poisonous flatteries in your 
ear, have they loved ycu as I have done ? would they 
bear for you what I bear ? No, Violet ; their object is 
to lower you, to trample on you : mine to rise even from 
my present mean estate, only to live or die at your feet, 
sole idol of my heart ! C5nce more, shun Colonel 
Pevensey; but shun more still his mean parasite, the 
false-hearted Symons. I want to see you, if only for an 
hour to consult with you on my present disgraced and 
miserable position, and ascertain what you wish me to 
do. When shall I see you ? One word, — and let it be 
a kind one, for misery has made me desparate ! 

" Tour wretched cousin, 

" Valeistixe Woodtille." 

"With bitter and vindictive feelings Symons perused 
this letter, and inwardly he vowed to revenge niinself, 
sooner or later, on the miserable writer who had already 
perhaps succeeded in prejudicing Violet against him — he 
who so wished to appear in her eyes as noole, gentle, and 
unselfish, and to shine a brilliant contrast to the heart- 
less and calculating object of her passionate and misplaced 
affection. 

As he pondered these things with his brows knit, his 
hands clenched, and his teeth set, a loud street organ 
suddenly set up a shrill " Herz mein herz," and Violet 
awoke with a wild scream, pushed back her hair, gazed 
distractedly about her, and seeing baptain Symons, drew 
her wrapper around her, seated herself with dignity on 
the sofa, and asked him with some hauteur^ which her 
trembling voice and changing colour belied, what he 
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wanted of her, and what brought him, unannotmced, at 
that hour, into her apartment. 

" I will soon alter that cold tone, and that proud look !" 
thought Symons, with a mean delight in the agony he 
was about to cause her ; but he only smiled deferentially, 
and said: "I grieve to find myself unwelcome, Miss 
Woodhurst, but I meant not to intrude upon your soli- 
tude, or provoke your gentle spirit to anger and rebuke. 
I came here by Colonel Pevensey's desire, as his friend, 
and more still — '* here his voice faltered, and he turned 
away his head — ^" by my own desire as yours !" 

As he spoke, taking out, as he did so. Colonel Peven- 
sey's letter, every particle of colour forsook poor Violet's 
face — her white lips quivered, her frame trembled 
violently. She took the letter he ofiered, and said : — 

" Thank you, I wiU peruse it at my leisure." 

" I believe it is part of my duty. Miss "Woodhurst, to 
remain here while you read it, to explain anything you 
may not quite understand, and to convey your answer at 
once to Colonel Pevensey — " 

" I think I must ask yon to absent yourself, sir," said 
Violet, timidly, " while I make a toilet more suitable to 
such an occasion." 

" Oh, certainly," said Captain Symons, " I will return 
in half an hour," he bowed stiffly, and left the room. 

He stopped at the bottom of the stairs, and the next 
minute a shriek and a heavy faU broke on his ear. 

Captain Symons rushed back to Violet's room ; Colonel 
Pevensey's letter was open in her hand, and she lay per- 
fectly insensible and corpse-like on the floor. 
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It was with an ineffable, but almost trembling rapture, 
that Symons fou^d himself aloike with Violet in his arms. 
He loved her, and with that passion, which even in the 
worst natures has an intensity and an exclusive devotion 
almost sublime. 
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He called for no assistance, but gently replacing her 
on the Bofa, he hung over her, afraid of a return of con- 
sciousness which would compel him to withdraw his 
enamoured scrutiny. He had never been very near her 
before, for Violet, always reserved in her manners with 
men, had, in addition to her natural timid dignity, an 
instinctive dislike to Symons. He had never succeeded 
more than once in compelling her to shake hands with 
him, and then the cold moisture of his tight and pro- 
tracted grasp haunted her for hours after ; till this 
morning, though he had always thought her beautiful, he 
had never known how beautiful she was, for she really 
was like a delicate flower, which the more closely it is 
examined the more exquisite does it appear. 

He now for the first time perceived the silken and 
glossy texture of her rippled and golden hair, the 
smoothness and the sheen of her fair skin — 

** So clear that you xniglit see the blue veins start, 
Beariagy like riyen, their rich offering 
To that pure ocean, her devoted heart." 

The filbert shape of the transparent nails of her taper 
fingers, so fair and thorough-bred, the curve of her white 
throat— the waist, 

'' Small by degrees, and beautifully less," 

and the foot which, like that of Clarissa Harlowe, was as 
delicate and white as the hand of any other woman, and 
which invited the touch almost as does an infant's, with 
its roseate hue and velvet texture. 

Symons could have gazed on her for hours, and every 
hour have discovered some new charm ; and in the grati- 
fication of his selfish pleasure, he quite forgot the danger 
of a syncope so protracted and so entire. His dread 
was, not that she would awake no more, but that she 
wotdd awake too soon ; and though he abstained from 
touching with his lips, the long unbound and fragrant 
tresses which hung over his arm in golden ripples, some 
spirit that watches over the pure in heart, sent the 
returning blood suddenly back to Violet's cheek, and 
with a shudder and a shriek she opened her eyes and met 
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the prominent, pale blue orbs of Symons with their large 
lids and white lashes fixed searchingly upon her. 

Instinctively she drew her wrapper around her, and 
raising herself from a recumbent to a sitting posture, 
said,—" Captain Symons, I know not how or why you are 
here; but you will oblige me much by immediately 
withdrawing." 

" I am here, Miss Woodhurst," said Symons, with a 
melancholy deference which his great tact taught him 
would serve him best with her, " I am here, in the 
humble hope of being of some little use to you, some 
little comfort. I was leaving the house when I heard a 
faint shriek and a heavy fall : little as I see you esteem 
me, I thought you might prefer my attentions, in so 
delicate a case, to those of strangers, and I have watched 
you as a brother might have watched a sister — do not 
look so coldly, so doubtingly on me ; from the bottom of 
a heart, purified by your image, Violet, I pity as much as 
I reverence you !" 

" I do not know, sir, by what right you talk to me of 
pity," said poor Violet, drawing herself up, and trying 
to swallow down the tears that nearly choked her. 

"By the right," said Symons with dignity, "of a 
devotion so sacred and so pure that you might be as 
proud to inspire, as I am to feel it." 

" Are you in the confidence of Colonel Pevensey ?" 
timidly asked Violet, blushing deeply. 

" I am." 

" Then you know — " sobbed the poor girl, in a passion 
of tears — " you know — " 

" I know that you have made an idol, and have found 
it clay — ^I know you have invested with all the romantic 
attributes of a poetical fancy and a virgin heart, a man, 
honourable, kind, well-meaning, and to whom I am much 
attached, but who (forgive me) is so far from being the 
lofty creation you imagine, that he is incapable even of 
conceiving what he would call a sublime absurdity ! The 
man to reciprocate and to appreciate such a love as 
yours, Violet, should be, not a man of pleasure, hlase 
with enjoyment — not a man of the world looking at all 
things through a worldly medium — ^not a middle-aged 
man, twice a widower, who has exhausted, in a thousand 
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flirtations, liaisons, intrigues, and affaires de cteur, the 
small power of loving with which nature had endowed 
him, when she gave him a form and face, a voice and 
manner, so irresistibly captivating to all womankind, that 
even in the autumn of his charms ail women, from the 
duchess down to the grisette, throw away their affections 
upon him ; and to my certain knowledge, the rejecting 
of advances, the crushing of hopes, and the evading of 
attentions, takes up a great part of his time, and often 
embitters his temper." 

Nothing could sting poor Violet more sharply, or 
mortify her more completely than this artful and bitter 
speech, intended not only to strip the object of her 
adoration of all the attributes that could excuse, in her 
own eyes, the devotion she had lavished on him, but, by 
classing her and her attachment with a host of others, 
importunate and wearying in the extreme, making the 
first passionate love of an unselfish heart assume, to her 
own eyes, the air of a commonplace impertinence, which 
its idolized object considered a nuisance and a bore. 

He knew full well how rapidly she would connect, in 
her own mind. Colonel Pevensey's farewell (however 
speciously worded and eloquently expressed) with the 
many other advances he had been obliged to discourage, 
the host of other hopes he was compelled to crush, the 
other attentions he had found so wearisome. All light 
left her eyes, all spirit forsook her voice and manner at 
this sudden degradation, both of her idol and herself. 

She was so lost in painful and humiliating reflections 
that she did not perceive that Symons, hope sparkling 
in his eyes and flushing his cheeks, as the pale hues of 
despair stole over her, drew his chair nearer and nearer 
to ner, and at last got possession of her cold and trem« 
bling hand. His touch, however, recalled her to herself. 
She hastily withdrew her hand, and rose with a natural 
and maiden dignity and resentmoit which would have 
touched any heart but Svmons's ; but as her eyes met 
his — his in whose searclung glance a. saucy intelligence 
was mixed with an admiralaon so unrestrained as to be 
almost insulting — she sank again into her seat, and 
burying her face in her hands, burst into an agony of 
tears. 
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No man can stand the passionate tears of a woman 
he really loves, and Sjmons, almost unconsciously to 
himself^ threw himself on his knees before Violet, and 
exclaimed : — 

" Weep not ! weep not, my lovely, my adored one ! or 
rather weep on a bosom which has been all your own, 
since the nrst moment your form gladdened these eyes, 
and your sweet young voice awoke a heart which had slum- 
bered till then ! Eend your virgin fancy, sweetest Violet, 
from one whose years more than double thine, and whose 
heart is even older than those years. The young should 
only love the young, Violet; I should value one kind 
word, one gentle smile, one look of sympathy, of regard 
— ^I dare not say of affection — ^more than that stately, 
middle-aged coxcomb would the entire resignation of 
your whole being to his condescension — ^his pity." 

" His condescension ! his pity !" gasped Violet. " Cap- 
tain Svmons, you degrade yourself, far more than you 
•do Colonel Peyensey or even me, by the heartless and 
malignant treachery of inuendoes like these. With regard 
to age, he is what he is, and being what he is, I, in spite 
-of all you would imply, believe him to be one for whom 
« woman might be proud to live, and prouder still to 
die! There are autumns. Captain Symons, far more 
brilliant than a cold, cutting spring. If that great and 
gifted being is indeed in the autumn of his noble life, I 
only regret it, because, lovely as autumn may be, it is 
winter's neighbour, and with winter ends the year. You 
have sought to humble me because I love, and love in 
vain ; but listen, since you do know my sad secret, not, 
I firmly believe, through his betrayal, out through your 
own matchless guile, you shall know all : I glory in that 
love, all unretiuned, unwelcome, and most unhappy as it 
is, far, far more than I ever could do, in the most pros 
perous attachment for any other being of this wretched 
earth. So kind, so noble, so full of honour and of feel- 
ing is the very fcirewell you have so sought to embitter, 
wmle 80 artfully pretending to soften it, that I am proud 
of it, and proud of Cobnel Fevensey, whose noble spirit 
breathes in every line. Yes, I feel far less degraded by 
this withdrawal of his love, than by the offer of yours ! 
and in spite of all you have, with a treachery so wily, 
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implied against him whose confidence you have gained 
(you best know how) — so far from lowering him in my 
esteem^ you have lowered none but yourself; and I 
would rather, were he in poverty or trouble, toil for 
him day and night, and were he prosperous wear my 
heart out in prayers to Heaven to keep him so — ^I would 
rather worship him unknown, unheeded and apart, and 
if discovered die at his feet, than sit with you, or any 
like you, on the throne of the world. Go ! You now 
know all ! Gro and show to others that bitter smile, that 
mocking eye. I ask but one boon of you, and that I 
will enforce — ^that I see you here no more !" 

As Violet spoke with passionate energy and bitter 
scorn, all the softness and humanity of love left Symona' 
bosom, and nothing remained but the burning sensation 
of a passion made up of desire, of jealousy, and of re- 
venge ; a deadly fire lighted his eyes, a demoniac sneer 
curled his lip, over which, as over his cheek, an ashy 
whiteness stole. For some moments he was silent, his 
hands nervously closed, and his whole frame trembled 
so that he feared to trust himself to speak ; at length 
he rose, laughed a light scornful laugh, and said,— 

''Miss Woodhurst, there is an old saying, and, like 
all old sayings, a very true one, that nothing so com* 
pletely ensures a woman's going to the— deuce, as any 
attempt to keep her from it. ^&d I thought of this (as 
I really wished you well), I should not have dreamt of 
interposing between you and the fate you are courting. 
With regard to your abuse of me, I look upon it as the 
venomous outpouring of the passion of a wrong-headed 
and disappointed woman ; but fear not any further urging 
on my part of the half-playful suit with which I endea- 
voured to wile away your thoughts from your unhappy 
and ill-requited attachment, just as I would give a child 
sweetmeats to make him give up a penknife ; the sweet- 
meats might do him no good, but the penknife must do 
him a great deal of harm. However, oe tranquil ; any 
little fancy for you, the offspring of pity, which I have 
expressed this morning, has quite passed away since I 
have heard you in a manner (forgive me) so unfeminine 

E reclaim your spaniel-like determination to love on, and 
ope on, come what will; and since with regard to 
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rittiiig with me on the throne of the world, jon have 
cowered yonnelf with the ridicule of saying ' no/ before 
you were asked, I am much mistaken if yon woald not 
some day, and that soon, kneel and weep to recall those 
words (which I shall set in a note-book against yon), 
nd kneel and weep in Tain ! I wish yon a yeiy good 
monung. 

80 saying, Symons let Violet alone in her angmsb. 
Alone with Perensey's letter, and the memory of fdl the 
bitter things which Symons had said, and which, coupled 
with the evident desire Colonel Pevensey betrayea to 
put a barrier between them, drore her alternately into 
nts of passive dejection and active despair. She sat, 
poor girl, for hours and hours together, conjuring up 
with torturing ingenuity every thought that could goad 
and mortify her ; at last, out of the hosts of maddening 
fancies which seemed to darfc through and whirl round 
her brain, she was conscious of only one — ^namely, that 
her love was wearisome and imwelcome to Colonel 
Pevensey, and that he wished to repulse her as too for- 
ward, and avoid her as too fond. 

Kapidly she paced up and down her little room, as if 
she could walK away from this degrading thought. 
Sometimes she stopped, opened her desk, seized a pen, 
and began to defend herself and upbraid him ; then she 
tore what she had written, and tried to be calm, to kneel, 
to pray: but in vain, she could not; withdraw her 
thoughts from the creature, and she felt it was a mockery 
with a pre-occupied heart to address herself to the 
Creator. None who have not loved, and been, or thought 
themselves, for that very love, despised, misunderstood, 
and avoided, can form to themselves any idea of what 
Yiolet suffered in that long and dreadful day. 



^ CHAPTER XLIV. 

"PATIEITCB,'* THE MAID-OF-ALL-WOBE. 

Am% Symons was gone no one came near poor Violet. 
Her landlady was ill, and the wretched little maid-of- 
^-work, accustomed only to enter Violet's room when 
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rung for, and having now the dutieB of a nurse added to 
those of footman, cook, and housemaid, found no time 
to leave her exacting, discontented, and raving mistress, 
whose complaint was a sort of delirium tremens, brought 
on by addiction to the gin-bottle, the great destrover 
of the souls and bodies of our humble neighbours. Violet, 
sick with weeping and fasting, weary with incessant and 
rapid walking up and down her room, shivering and yet 
fevered, the window open, though a cold east wind blew 
into the apartment, the hearth black with the ^es of a 
former fire, the small room unswept, unarranged, un« 
touched, during the whole day, and looking as desolate 
and forlorn as its unhappy inmate — Violet felt, by 
degrees, steal into her mind that wish to die, and be 
forgotten, which so soon, from passive despair, becomes 
aci^ve desperation, and suggests the first thought of 
suicide to the mind. 

This thought, this dreadful, haunting thought, came to 
poor Violet's frenzied brain she knew not how, nor 
whence, nor wherefore ; but there it was, now tempting 
her to rush out, and fling herself, warm and palpitating 
with life, into the rolling sea, now to dash herself from 
some giddy height, now to drain some poisoned cup. 
Every hour the impression that she must die grew 
stronger-— every hour the demon of suicide painted life 
in darker hues, and death in sofber tints. 

She had no engagement that night at the theatre — ^had 
she had one she could not have fulfilled it ; at length a 
light danced under her door, and played on the wall of her 
room ; there was a gentle knock at her door ofttimes re- 
peated. Violet, ashamed of the self-abandonment of her 
despair and her disordered appearance, smoothed her 
wild hair and arranged her ruffled dress, and then saidf 
"Come in.*' 

It was Patience, the poor little maid-of-all-work ; she 
had in her hand a tray with a cup of hot tea and a plate 
of toast nicely made. She was a very small and rather 
interesting looking girl of sixteen, with a prominent and 
clever^looking forehead, large melancholy dark eyes, and 
pretty teeth ; but in her appearance was that rare and 
painful mixture, only seen in maids-of-all-work and 
factory girls; for while spare diet and hard work had 
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kept her stature and her form to the size and develop- 
ment of a child's, they had marked her face with hues 
and hollows of care, of distress, and of thought helong- 
ing to advanced age. Her arms were very long, and her 
fingers knotty and sinewy, like an old woman's. 

The habit of nursing and carrying heavy children, 
while yet a frail child herself, had curved her spine, 
raised one shoulder, and caused a sort of limp in her 
gait ; her complexion was sodden, and of a greenish hue, 
and her hair, which, nut-brown and fine, had been her 
mother's pride and care, in those happy days, long ago, 
when she had a mother, was cut short, by the order of 
her harsh and tyrannical mistress; but it would rear 
itself into many a spiral curl, and was not unbecoming, 
though wild. 

She wore as hort-waisted, short-skirted, old, black, stuff 
frock ; and loving Violet, and knowing her detestation of 
dirt and untidiness, she had washed her pale face with 
yellow soap till it shone ; brushed her hair, and put 
on a clean little white apron, which Violet had given 
her. 

She said, " Oh, miss, I began to be afeared you was 
took'd bad ; I thought you was out till I heard you move, 
and that was two hours ago ; but I couldn't stir, till I'd got 
missus to bed ; and she wouldn't go till she'd stupefied 
herself. I'm afeared, miss, you've overheard her a-cuss- 
ing and swearing at me like mad, and yet I've been on 
foot, and waiting on her like a gallow's slave, since four 
this morning. Well, she's sound at last, thank goodness ; 
and no sooner did she snore, than I slipped away to get 
my tea — I've had nothing all day — and then, thinking* 
you must be starving, miss, I've given you the best cup,* 
and made you this bit of toast---and now, do take it, 
miss, do 'ee, for indeed you looks more dead than alive, 
as white as a sheet, and as cold as a stone. Drink the 
tea, miss, do ; it's good and it's hot, though I says it as 
shouldn't, seeing I made it. While you sups it, I'll 
light you a bit of fire, and tidy your room a bit." 

"No, no! poor girl," languidly exclaimed Violet. 
"Think of yourself; your mistress will wake, and then 
you will get nothing." 

"No, no, miss; fair play's a jewel: if she wakes 
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before IVe had my fire and one hour's good deep, I'll 
give her warning ; one must have the patience of a Jove 
to bear any more rowing and bellowing to-night. Do, 
miss, drink the tea> and eat the leastest mite of toast, 
just to hearten you up a bit ! " 

To oblige the poor girl, Violet tried' to obey ; while 
she did so, little ratience cheerily lighted a bright fire, 
swept up the hearth, closed the windows, drew down 
blinds and curtains, '^ tidied," to use her own expression, 
the little room, drew the sofa to the fire ; and gently 
compelling Violet to lie down on it, she brought a pillow 
and a quilt from her bed, and laid her to rest, as a mother 
might a child. She coaxed, implored, and tormented 
Violet into drinking the tea, and swallowing a little 
bread ; and before long, the warmth of the fire, and the 
soothing effect of the warm beyerage, acted on the 
wearied mind and frame of Violet, and she sank to 
sleep. 

Patience, thoughtless of herself, continued to ''tidy 
the room," till everything was in order, and till she had 
changed a den of desolation and discomfort into a neat 
and cheerful little retreat. 

** And now," murmured Patience, "that poor miss is a 
little comfortable, I'll go and get my own tea, for I'm fit 
to sink into the hearth ! " 

Alas! alas! at that moment her wretched mistress, 
angrily, loudly, and repeatedly rang her bell, and it was 
some nours before the unhappy, overtasked child could 
escape again firom her horrible taskmistress. 



CHAPTER XLV. 



THE heart's MIBOTYINGS. 



It was with a haunting anxiety, at which Colonel Peven- 
sey himself was astonished, that he awaited the return of 
Symons. But Symons, who hated his patron, was 
always rejoiced when, without exciting an]r suspicion of 
Hl-will, he could inflict on him any pang, in return for 
those he constantly endured, from the scorching jealousy, 
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the gnawing envy^aad the hoarded hate, that made his 
boBom a yeiy den of fiends. 

Yiolet's scorn of himself, and her passionate devotion 
to Colonel Fevensey — ^her bitter words, and her dis- 
dainfal looks, triumphed oyer the habitual and well- 
assumed calm of his air and manner ; and he felt that 
nothing but violent and overwhelming exercise, ending 
in mental and bodily prostration, could enable him to 
play his part to perrection, in his approaching and 
inevitable interview with his patron. 
- One of the coloners horses waa always at Symons's 
service ; and, on this occasion, Symons chose the fleetest 
said most spirited of his stud. He controlled himself 
and his impatience, until he was a mile or two out of 
sight of {Brighton, and out of all danger of meeting any 
of its loungers ; and then the daring horseman touched 
the chesnut satin flank of his impatient steed, with 
a light stroke of his whip, and the noble creature, whose 
only wish was to fly across the downs, sped away, with 
his agitated and excited burden, and bore him along with 
a velocity, in the physical excitement of which, all sense 
of the hell within his bosom was lost for a time. When 
at length Symons presented himself in Colonel Pevensey's 
drawing-room, all traces of agitation were gone. |He 
had made his wonted careful and gentlemanly toilet, and 
had re-assumed the habitual half-saucy rionehalanee of 
his general manner, a nanchalanee which only changed 
into earnest and affectionate deference, in the presence 
of Colonel Pevensey. 

Colonel Pevensey, whose native goodness of heart and 
fervour of imagination, even the career of a man of 
pleasure and of fashion had not quite destroyed, had 
endured all day that sort of restless impatience, which, 
certainly, is one of the features of incipient love. He 
thought he had done well and wisely in saving a creature 
whose conscience he felt to be as sensitive as her affec- 
tions were ardent, from the peril of h«p own devotion, 
and his commonplace love. But sometimes he feared he 
had acted harshly by a being so gentle ; and sometimes 
he almost regretted that he had trusted to Symons a mis- 
sion so serious, so delicate, and so dangerous. Symons, 
'-e all characters false and hollow in themselves, how- 
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ever specioas and faacmating in appearance, could not 
stand the test of deliberate reflection and earnest scru- 
tiny ; his character certainly did not blossom and thriye 
in the garden of memory — no hypocrite's does — and 
again and again Colonel Feyensey groaned, to think he 
had exposed poor Violet's angelic purity, and passionate 
idolatry, perhaps, to the unfeeling taunts and sneers of a 
heartless man ; perhaps to a pity and condolence, which 
might wound, but could not comfort. 

" Poor child ! poor, dear, adorable girl," he muttered 
to himself again and again, as he paced up and down his 
room, " to what haye I, perhaps, exposed ner, merely for 
loving me, as, I do believe, I have never, never been 
loved before : not jfrom a flattered vanity, awakened by 
my notice — ^not from any woman's pride in winning one 
for whose favour so many fools contend — ^not from one 
thought of interest, or dream of ambition, but from the 
first involuntary, imcalculating, absorbing love of a 
maiden whose brilliant genius invests her idol with every 
lovely attribute, and whose pure, though passionate 
heart, makes her love of that idol (alas, of clay) akin to 
idolatry. And yet what choice had I ? we meet on such 
unequal grounds, I am no boy, to love her as she loves 
me ; content to sit by her side, or filer le parfait amour 
at her feet — a sighing swain, a Damon, or a Corydon, 
who can live months on a look and years on a sigh. I 
am not heartless, selfish, worldly enough to make her 
what perhaps her heavenly confidence in me might render 
possible — ^but what would break her heart when she 
understood her real position* There is but one altema- 
fcire — to marry her ! Oh, madness ! folly ! How Lady 

Tnnbridge would sneer ! How the Duchess of D . 

would quiz me! What would Sparkleton say? "What a 
bye-word and a jest should I be at thirty-eight, know- 
ing the world and its women as I do — to be caught, as if 
I were eighteen, by Cupid and Hymen, and seen pairing 
off, slinking away, with a' girl in her teens, an actress, 
and a nobody! And then my children — to give my 
Clarissa and my Marmaduke an actress of seventeen for 
their mother. How can I tell, now in the first tender 
dawn of her beauty, what she may become ? All very 
young creatures are graceful and endearing; but who 
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can tell what changes wealth and position, and nlti* 
matelj a title, might effect in her ? The parvenue might 
peep out! And fancy me wedded to a parvenue! My 
darlings, perhaps, the object of a parvenue's jealousy 
and hate! No, no; it shall never be — ^it is better as 
it is." 

So saying, and to strengthen his resolves, Colonel 
Fevensey rang for his children, and tried to forget, 
while Clarissa twisted his rich hair round her rosy and 
taper little fingers, and while Marmaduke made him tell 
stories about soldiers, that perhaps poor Violet was 
sitting alone, " weeping those tears the broken-hearted 
weep." 

But it would not do^children, the loveliest, the most 
loving, and the most beloved, may employ the mind, 
amuse, interest; but the^ cannot engross the heart, and, 
least of all, that heart m which passion has begun to 
awaken any of its exacting, bewildering, and ever-haunt- 
ing emotions. 

Colonel Pevensey thought of Violet's eyes, swimming 
in tears, as he looked into those, scarcely clearer in their 
hazel depths, or more seraphic in their child-like tender- 
ness, but, oh ! how much happier, in their gentle confi- 
dence and peace, than poor, poor Violet's. As he kissed 
his Clarissa's spotless brow, his thoughts would wander 
to that seat of high thought and gentle sadness which he 
had felt glow with delight, and then grow chill with deep 
emotion, when, more in gallantry than love, he had 
pressed it with his careless lips. He thought of Violet's 
sunny and redundant tresses, with their rare and golden 
ripples, as Clarissa's pretty locks fell on his shoulders ; 
ana when he pressed her to his heart, all doting father 
as he was, he felt there was yet a void there, which none 
but Violet's Psyche form ana passionate tenderness could 
really fill. 

"What are you thinking of, my own papa?" asked 
sweet Clarissa, with all the lurking jealousy of undivided 
attention, and the quick and watehful apprehension of 
her sex. " Why do your beautiful eyes ml with tears, 
and why are jrou so pale ? And why do you think, and 
think, and thmk, and then sigh, and not tell poor Clarissa 
'hat you are thinking about, or what you sigh for ? " 
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Colonel Pevensey caught her to his heart, and sighed 
again. 

" Ah, there, you sigh still, and there is another tear in 
yonr dear, pretty blue eye. Have I done anything to 
rex you ? I didn't cry, though you hayen't sent for me 
all day — I didn't cry, papa, though my heart was full of 
tears — ^because it vexes you to see that I have cried; and 
though you forgot you had promised to ride with me, 1 
didn't complain, but rode just as you taught me, and as 
if vou were by my side ; — and though I have been very 
unhappy indeed, I have taken such pains, I have got 
good marks for all I have done, and as I couldn't 
think of anything else, I have written jrou a letter, to 
tell you not to care about me, if there is anything else 
you want to do, or like to do ; and Miss Trevor says it 
is well written, and no bad fault, except tautology." 

" The fault of all who love, my darling," said her 
father. •* Where is the letter ? " 

Clarissa took from the pocket of her little apron a 
letter, sealed with three large seals, and directed in 
round hand, bold and clear : — 

" The Honourable Colonel Pevensey, 
" 18, Brunswick Square, 
" Brighton, 
" Sussex, 
" England." 

'* Marmaduke sealed and directed it, papa," said 
Clarissa, blushing at her father's hearty laugh at the 
outward appearance of so tender an effusion. 

" Yes, papa," cried the bold boy, " I wanted Clarissa 
to send it by the post, and put two stamps on it, for 
fear it should be too heavy for one — Miss Trevor has a 
box full of stamps, and I have directed it because I don't 
believe the postman could read Clarissa's little, mean 
writing. But Clarissa is such a sneak, papa; she 
wouldn't put it into the post, nor let me, though we 



and blabs, and make-believes ! " 
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** In spite of all that, which I think is very true, my 
boy, I hope you won't like them too well some day ! " 

" Not I, papa ; they never come up with a bold face 
and a stout heart, and speak out like a man, and say 
what they mean ; but they pout, and sneak, and pre- 
tend, and cry in a comer. Look at Clarissa: she's been 
all day ready to cry, because you forgot hes ; and when 
I thought she was going to write, and say so, she writes 
to say she is very glad you were better amused, and 
hopes you'll never think of her, except when you've 
nothing else to do. If that isn't a story, what is, papa P 
and if she isn't a sneak, there's no such thing ! " 

'^ I did'nt mean to tell a stiory, papa," said Clarissa^ 
looking up with appealing eyes and quivering lip. ^' I 
only meant that I would rather you forgot to send for 
me than sent for^me when — when — ^when you didn't 
want me." 

" Oh, you true woman ! " said her father, fondly kiss*- 
ing the head she buried in his bosom. '^ Give me the 
letter." 

" Such humbug ! " said the boy, riding on his father's 
stick. 

Colonel Pevensey read : — 

" My own deab, kind, beautiful Papa, — I love you 
ao much, I thought you would have sent for me to pour 
out your tea. I do so love you — ^but you forgot your 
poor Clarissa ; you forgot you had promised to ride with 
me, my dear papa, but I rode as well as I could ; because 
I love you so, I mind all you say. I was very unhappy 
because you forgot me, but I did not cry, because you 
are vexed when I cry. But pray do not send for me if 
I am a trouble to ypu, and don't ride with me if it 
doesn't amuse you ; I will also do all you tell me, and 
not cry if I can help it, but sit quiet and think of my 
own darling papa, and never vex him, because I love him 
so. I am, honoured and dear papa, your dutiful child, 

" Claeissa Pevensey/* 

'^ And never vex you because I love you so !" repeated 
her father, pressing her again and again to his heart. 
'^And for the same reason, sweet, sweet child, I will 
never vex you. And how," he thought, "how would it 
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vex her in after years, were I not only to give her a step- 
mother, but that stepmother an inexperienced girl, whom 
I Bhould love to distraction, and who would be eveiy 
way unfit to introduce my girl, being Aparventte and an 
actress ! " 

To get rid of the depressing sense of sacrifice and 
sorrow, Colonel Pevensey began to romp with his 
children, and he was dancing wildly about the room 
with one in each arm, and both- shrieking, the girl 
with fear, and the boy with glee, when Symons 
glided in. 

The sight of his emissary quieted tho colonel in a 
moment ; he placed the children on the floor, and tried 
to gather from Symons's face what had occurred between 
him and Violet. 

But Symons was a man who never allowed his eyes 
actually to encounter any others; all false characters 
avert their gaze. 

" Q-o, my darlings," said the colonel, " I want to be 
alone." 

With the ready obedience so characteristic of affec- 
tion, Clarissa rose ; but the boy said, " I want to stay.'' 

" Clarissa too wants to stay," said her papa, " but she 
knows papa wants her to go." 

" Oh, but she's only a girl." 

" But she's a good girl, and that'« the best thing this 
earth can show." 

" No, a good boy's a better thing," said the young 
scapegrace, **and so here goes! I'm off first! come, Miss 
Sneak ! " and so saying, he bounded out of the room, 
and Clarissa stole gently after him, after having first 
pressed her father's hand to her lips* 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

MIS BEPBBSBWTATIOTr. 

" "Well, Symons," said Colonel Pev^ensey, " how did she 
bear it P" 

'^At first like 'a woman scorned,' " said Symons. 
" She was in a deuce of a rage — " 
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" A page !'* said the colonel ; " well, that's a relief ; her 
grief would have touched me; but as for rage,^'d m^ en 
moque ! Then you don't think she's cut up about it ?" 

" Why, I can't say that exactly ; I don't think she's at 
all the unsophisticated piece of devoted simplicity we 
both thought her. I fancy she'd laid a snare for your 
band as well as your heart, colonel, and that ambition 
and interest, as well as love — ^that sort of love actresses 
feel for a handsome man of fashion and forfcune — all are 
upset. I'd a fine scene with her when she really dis- 
covered that it was 'no go ;' but I think I've done you 
the service of uprooting all, hope, and I suspect she'll 
soon get over it. She thought it necessary to go off 
into a fainting fit, and while so engaged, I saw a letter 
open on the t^le from her handsome cousin — ^that inso- 
lent jackanapes Sharpe enlisted, and has such trouble 
with. The fellow, it seems, is her cousin, and in love 
with her, and she, I suppose, had encouraged him before 
she found, or fancied she could make, a better market of 
herself. Well, he abuses you, and even me, roundly — 
I don't think he's safe — I shall give Sharpe a hint to 
watch him. But I dare say «he'll smile on him again 
now — a sad descent, though, for the proud little puss, 
from a colonel to a private. Perhaps, to break the fall, 
her affections will halt with me for a week or two ; I saw 
some symptoms of it ; at any rate, do not you fear — ^//d 
96 cpnsolera r* 

" Tant mieuXf*^ said Colonel Pevensey, turning away, 
but with a sickening sense of mortification and of anger 
against Violet, himself, and above all, Symons. 

Oh, what a frightful power have the words of one man 
on the heart of another, and often on the destiny of a 
woman! 

Colonel Pevensey did not pause to inquire whether all 
this was probable ; he did not even remember for a 
moment the distrust he had felt when reflecting on the 
character of this very man, whose lies now outweighed 
so heavily, in Pevensey's mind, all Violet's tenderness 
and truth. The picture his cunning and vindictive in- 
fonnant had drawn, irritated Colonel Pevensey's pride, 
wounded his vanity, and outraged the real tenderness 
poor Violet, unaided by aught but truth and loveliness, 
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and love, had awakened in a heart so little susceptible of 
soft emotions. So little, because be had had so many 
lore affairs ; and so little love, because, since his fleeting 
fancy for Jeannetta — a fancy arising chiefly from his 
attributing to her all the exquisite genius and tenderness 
Violet had poured into her letters and her song — love 
and woman had been wearisome to him ; and because 
nothing less than the truth, the innocence, the devotion, 
the gifted mind, and the passionate heart of Violet 
Woodville could have awakened in him that delight he 
had hardly ever tasted — ^not the delight of being loved, 
but the far greater and more exquisite enjoyment of 
loving ! La Bruyere says : " On est plus heureux par 
Tamour qu'on a, que par celui qu'on inspire." And 
certainly, if anything can tint the arid landscape of 'life 
with a roseate hue, it is the purple light of that love 
which makes the heart itself a sort of sun whence floods 
of glory are shed on all around. The love we inspire, 
but do not share, is only a gratification to the vanity ; 
but the love we feel, and believe to be mutual, is 

" The all 
Of Paradise that has sTirviyed the fall ! " 

But if it is BO beguiling an ecstasy in its happier mo- 
ments, how bitter is its disappointment, how harrowing 
its despair ! The true lover nas no neutral tints on his 
palette; it is all bright and dazzling, gorgeous and 
golden, or dark and dismal — ^impenetrable gloom. Colonel 
Pevensey was himself surprised at the sickness of heart 
with which he felt that idol uprooted, whom he had so 
complacently and calmly resolved to dethrone. 

When Symons suggested the probability of Violet's 
having ever encouraged her cousin, Valentine "Wood- 
ville, a deadly jealousy of the poor young soldier, so 
young, so forlorn, and so beautiful in the Narcissus-like 
delicacy of nineteen, rose in Colonel Pevensey's heart ; 
and when the light blue balls of Symons's eyes twinkled 
under his bushy light eyelashes and large white lids, as 
he suggested the possibility of her finding solace in him, 
the colonel felt inclined to dash him to the earth, and 
trample him under foot. 

But he only laughed, and repeated Symons's words. 
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" Slle 86 consolera ;" and but for the asby wbiteness of 
bis lips and cbeeks, and tbe almost nervous sob that 
seemed to stifle tbat light laugh, Symons would not have 
had the luxury of knowing that he had made the man he 
BO hated mad with jealousy, and sick with disappoint- 
ment, and wretchedly in love with the woman he had 
insulted, resigned, and estranged for ever ! 



CHAPTER XLVII. 
soLinrnE Aum bobbow. 

Violet, exhausted in mind and body,"slept many hours 
by the bright fire, which poor little Patience (the cMld' 
of-all-work) contrived, in spite of the threats and curses 
of her inebriated and terrible mistress, to keep alive 
througb the night; when at lengtb the wretched girl 
awoke to a full sense of all the mortification, the misery, 
and tbe shame she had brought upon herself; wben she 
recalled all Symons' s dreadful words, and more dreadful 
inuendoes, and, amid sobs and groans and stifled shrieks, 
realized to her breaking heart the fact, not only that her 
love was not returned, but that it was (with that of 
many others) despised, derided, and avoided. Con- 
sciousness became so intolerable, that an insane desire 
to die, a false and frantic notion, common to the pas- 
sionate despair of youth and love, that she could cease at 
once to he and to feel, urged her to rush out into the cold 
grey morning, and from the heights of some dizzy cliff to 
throw herself into the boiling, dashing waves. 

As this terrible Ipnging grew into a settled plan, she 
tried to raise herself on the sofa ; and as she did so, she 
became, for the first time, aware that deadly chills 
benumbed her limbs, while her head seemed on fire — 
that her brain reeled, her firame shook, and that she had 
no power to stand, or even to sit upright ; racking pains 
in her head, feelings of sickness, and all the horrible 
forerunners of brain fever, assailed her at once ; but 
above, far above all her agonies, acute as they were, was 
the ever-recurring sense of despised, rejected, and still 
adoring love. " If I can but make these wretched limbs 
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bear me to some spot whence I can dash myself into^» 
what P" Oh, Violet ! Oblivion, or eternity of anguish ! 
At the thought, the salutaiy thought snatches of hymny 
of prayers, and of precepts, learnt m)m the Book of Truth, 
in the long ago, stole into her mind, and broke from her 
lips, and tears — ^tears that perhaps saved her soul- 
gushed forth abundantly. 

She sank on her knees, and buried her face in het^ 
pillow, and gasped forth— 

" ' Lead me not into temptation, but deliver me from 
evil ! ' Oh, am I fit to die ! ' As the tree falleth, so shall 
it lie.' " 

She remained some time in deep and fervent prayer r 
and then she rose, and thinking she should breathe more 
freely by the wild sea, but no longer with any impious 
thought of self-destruction, she tried- to cross her room, 
in order to get her cloak and bonnet from the adjoining^ 
bedroom ; but Violet was far more ill than she was aware 
of. She had scarcely risen with the intention of walking 
across the room, when her brain reeled, her limbs gave 
way, and she fell heavily to the floor, to all appearance 
lifeless. 

It was about five o'clock in the morning, and a ^y 
and cheerless light was struggling into the room, roor 
little Patience, who even at that early hour was up, 
sweeping, scrubbing, and scouring, happened to be hard 
at work in the room under Violet's. She heard the fall, 
and she rushed up-stairs. She did not scream or cry, for 
she had from her cradle been used to act and to think ; 
she knew that her drunken mistress was the only creature 
in the house beside themselves, and that she would only 
impede and torment. So death-like was poor Violetrs 
face, so still her pulse, and so cold her hand, her brow, 
her bosom, that Patience felt a terrible fear steal over 
her heart, that her dear, beautiful, young lady, as she 
called her, was dead. 

She tried bathing her face with water, opening the 
window, holding a smelling-bottle to her nose, burning 
feathers, and all other similar expedients ; she then wisely 
laid her head upon the floor, level with her form, and 
darted out in search of medical assistance. 

s 
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CHAPTEE XLVni. 

THE YOITNa DOOTOB. 

PjLTisNCE rang in vain at the houses of two or three 
surgeons. One did pop out a white cotton night-cap, 
but seeing a miserable-looking child, with bare arms and 
neck, and a shock head, he suggested it was a yrafi* case, 
and so he popped his head gently in again, silently fas- 
tened his window, and stole back to his bed. At length, 
at a door on which figured in large letters, on a brass 
plate, *'Dr. Hegner, Surgeon, &c.," Patience saw a 
young, foreign-looking man, with a pair of large mous- 
taches, and wrapped up in a cloak ; he had evidently just 
returned to his nome. 

Patience called just as he was opening his door ; and 
the shrill terror of her voice arrested his attention. She 
soon made him understand what she wanted ; and when 
the young man heard that it was Miss Violante Wood- 
hurst, the actress, whose state had so alarmed the poor 
little maid-of-all-work, he felt and expressed a hvely 
concern and anxiety. 

He made Patience wait while he provided himself with 
all he thought likely to be of use, and asked her many 
questions as he followed her to the house where Yiolet 
lodged. 

'' Is there a sweetheart in the case, my girl?" asked 
the young doctor. 

" Oh, no, sir ; Miss "Woodhurst is above any such non- 
sense — she ain't one of that kind," said Patience, who, 
shrewd beyond her years, had h^r suspicions of the case, 
but too much love for Yiolet, and too much of the esprit 
de eorp9 of her sex, to betray any surmise which iiad 
floated through her precocious heart and clever head. 

** Why, she's a pretty girl, and an actress," said the 
young doctor, " and all the men are in love with her ; 
why shouldn't she have a sweetheart if she liked — ^nay, 
for that matter, half-a-dozen, if she chose ?" 

" Why, because she's as particular and as proud as any 
' "■ ■ in the land — she's as good as Queen Wictoria or 
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Queen Hadelaide, or the Duchess of Kent, and as proud, 
too, though she is an actress — or was, poor dear lady," 
sobbed Patience, "for perhaps by this time she ain't 
nothing but dust and hashes. Oh my ! oh uy ! " 

" That we will soon ascertain," said the youug doctor, 
following Patience to Miss Woodhurst's room. She lay 
just where Patience had left her, and seeing this, the 
poor child threw herself on her knees beside her, and 
sobbed aloud, and wrung her hands. £ut the young 
doctor's more experienced eye soon discovered symptoms 
of life, suspended, but not extinct, and at the end of half* 
an-hour he had succeeded in restoring some degree of 
consciousness, and in awakening her &om her deadly 
syncope. 

In spite of all Patience's cunning assertions, Violet's 
wanderings soon betrayed to the young doctor some- 
thing of what was passing in her mind, though, as she 
called alternately on Colonel Pevensey, Captain Symons, 
and Valentine woodville, and mistook him by turns for 
each and all, he could not satisfactorily ascertain which 
of them had had power to darken her bright intellect 
and scatter her sweet senses ! With the invaluable aid 
of clever and efficient little Patience, he applied leeches 
to her temples, administered what medicines he thought 
necessary, and got her to bed, and then he took his seat 
by her bedside and watched her as a mother watches a 
beloved infant, a skilful physician a curious case, and an 
artist his heau-idSal of loveliness. 

Poor little Patience, delighted with his skill, his kind- 
ness, and his zeal, took him at once into her especial favour. 
She told him all she thought he ought to know, of the 
beautiful and kind lady, he was watching with an interest 
fast deepening into devotion. She got him to write an 
excuse for Violet's non-appearance at th^ theatre. She 
was to have played Pauline in "The Lady of Lyons'* 
that very evening ; and was delighted when he suggested 
the adding a medical certificate of severe and even 
dangerous illness. At Patience's request he visited her 
wretched old mistress, who was stamping and raving to 
the destruction of all hopes of getting Violet quiet, and 
yelling aloud for brandy and for gin. He administered 
a judicious antidote in a glass of her favourite liquid fire, 

s 2 
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and ere long her turbulent spirit was quiet for a time. 
When all fear of interruption from her dreaded task- 
mistress was at an end, Patience, who knew that the 
joung doctor had not broken his fast, brought him a 
comfortable little breakfast to Violet's bedside ; and then, 
satisfied that her faTOurite was in good hands, went 
^ily about her thousand avocations as maid-of-all-work 
in a lod^ngrhouse, where attendance was included, and 
no washing put out. 

And day stole on, the wretched day in which, burning 
with fever, and the agonies of her mind only to he 
guessed from her moans, her shrieks, and her convulsive 
clutching at the bed-clothes, Yiolet tossed her aching 
frame wildly about, and threw herself from one side of 
the bed to the other ; and anon sat up, her eyes on fire, 
her cheeks crimson, her hair floating wildly about her, 
and rocked herself to and fro, nursing her agony as if it 
were a babe at her breast. 

About noon, Captain Svmons called. Patience did 
not quite know, though she more than half suspected, 
Violet's secret ; but she did know that Captain Symons 
was odious to her — that she had overheara Miss wood- 
hurst speaking in bitterness and distress to him, and he 
retorting in anger and contempt; and she did know, that 
it was after a long interview with this odious and super- 
cilious wretch, that she had found poor Violet in a state 
of such prostration and self-abandonment. 

She therefore resolved, seconded by the young doctor, 
to whom she revealed her suspicions, that, come what 
would, Captain Svmons should not be admitted — and 
assuming an air oi unconsciousness, and practised, aJas ? 
in the fashionable lie of " not at home," she came down- 
stairs, just as he was rushing up, and told him Miss 
Woodhurst wa»gone oufc, to spend the day with a friend. 

Disappointed and enraged. Captain Symons hit poor 
little Patience a sharp cut with his rimng whip across 
her naked arm, and when she exclaimed ; — 

" What do you do that for, sir ? Am I here to be 
knocked about by you ? " he savagely pulled her ear, 
and grinning said, imitating her tone : — 
, " Yes, you are ; and whenever you tell me bad news, 
with a broad grin, I'll make you smart for your pains !" 
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So saying, and muttering Bomething about serving 
Miss Woooharst the same, if she provoked him, he, 
nothing doubting the truth of Patience's statement, took 
his leave, and Patience stole to Violet's bedside, to tell 
the dear young doctor how cleverly she had got rid of 
the '^ruffin," and to show him the brutal cut, which had 
marked her poor lean arm with a scarlet wale. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

THE SKAKB IK THE OBASS. 

<< Well, colonel,*' said Sjmons, rubbing his hands with 
well-assumed glee, " I have been to inquire after la belle 
delaUsee^ and you will be glad to hear she is not pining 
in solitude, or brooding over a breaking; heart, for she is 
gone out for the day — ^picnicing, I beheve, with a set of 
actors and actresses — and I dfu« say, is now pledging 
the stage Borneo, a fine young fellow, and madly in love 
with her, they say, in sparkling bumpers of British 
champagne ! As I told you before, elle se eansolera ! " 

'' And as I told you before, iant mieux /" said Colonel 
Pevensey, but with a hollow lai^h and a pale lip, which 
did not escape the watchful antf gloating malice of the 
envious parasite. 

*' Shall we have a game of billiards, colonel ?" 

'' No, I thank you ; I am going to ride out with my 
children." 

^' Look here, colonel ; here comes Violet's cousin, the 
young private, Valentine Woodville!" 

" Stop," said the colonel. *^ If thev are cousins, how 
is it that her name is Woodhurst, and his Woodville ? " 

*' Oh, colonel, Woodville is their real name, a good old 
name too ; but she, to disguise it a little, when going on 
the stage, called herself, oy Merryweather's suggestion, 
Violanto Woodhurst, instead of Violet Woodville. I 
believe the pride of the whole family amounts almost to 
insanity, and though all but starvmg, the old birds I 
mean, they would die of shame were they to know that 
this girl is on the stage, and that the boy has enlisted. 
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See, the saucy jackanapes can hardly bring himself to 
make a proper salute— look, he acturily inll not see 
me! — did you maik how ghastly pa]e he kimed, and 
what a deadly fire there was in his eye P" 

" Poor young fellow," said the ODlonel, who had no 
mean tyranny in his nature ; " no wonder he hates us, 
if he thinks we stand between him and his first love. I 
dare say, in his wretched young heart, he believes that 
we are only trifling with, and seeking to ruin, the 
woman he would die to wed! Oh, I feel for him very 
much!" 

. " He doesn't deserve it, colonel ; he's the most inso- 
lent, insubordinate, ill-conducted fellow in the" regiment. 
Sergeant Sharpe tells me he sometimes thinks he's 
mad. He's proud as Lucifer, because, though poor as a 
rat, and literally starving when Sharpe enlisted him, it 
seems his father is an old fool, the last of a race of 
country squires, who owns one tumble-down old manor- 
house, where his forefathers owned half the county ; but 
devoured at once by pride and poverty, he and four sons 
think themselves above all the ways by which the poor 
earn a livelihood ; live on what they can pick and steal ; 
dress in green baize; and keep fuoof, alike from the 
higher orders, who despise them, and the middle and 
lower classes, whom they despise." 

" Well, but how did this poor fellow come to enlist P" 
" "Why, by what Sergeant Sharpe has wormed out of 
him, this beautifal cousin, Violet, was brought up by 
the * old squire,' as he is called, who fed her infant mind 
on Shakspere till the stage mania bit her ; being a gene- « 
reus and daring girl, and ashamed of being a burden on 
the proud and half-starved old pauper, and having some 
female relative connected with the stage, Violet ran 
away and engaged herself to Menyweath». This young 
Valentine and his elder brother (a moody and morose 
kind of chap) were, it seems, both in love with her ; 
they fought for her, teased her life out, and, I dare say, 
helped to drive her from her miserable home. When 
she was gone, the one, I believe, went melancholy mad, 
and the other more of the raving sort. He, Valentine, 
set out in search of her, fnenmess and penniless, and 
was found by Sharpe dying of want by the roadside ; 
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Sfaarpej enlisted him, and, though gioomj^ and deieeted^ 
he did pretty well till he discovered Violet as Julieft. 
Since then, and since our notice of her has been the talk 
of the men, he has shown symptoms of insuhondiiiation,. 
And I. think him altogether such a dangftrous fellow, that 
I have told Sharpe, who hates him for trying to come 
the gentleman over him, to keep a tight hand oyer him, 
and a sharp look-out." 

"Well," said Colonel Pevensey, "it is a very sad 
story. I feel for the poor fellow — so young, so devoted, 
and so miserable; and I only wish there were any- 
thing one could do to mitigate the horrors of his situ- 
ation." 

"Oh, Sharpe tells me, that the more kindly he's 
treated the worse he behaves. Sharpe, just in fim, 
joked him about getting promotion through his prett^r 
eoosin's interest with you, and he rushed at him, evi^ 
•dently intending to throttle him ; however, his foot slip- 
ped (luckily for him) before he laid hands on his ser- 
geant — he fell against a bench and cut his head opeiiy 
and so no notice was taken of the intention, as it ended 
in his losing a pint or so of his hot blood, for Sharpe 
tells me he cut an artery and bled like a pig ; but on 
another occasion, a fellow-private pledging the colonel's 
Violet in a quart of beer, our young desperado seised 
the jug, and dashed the contents into his face. It was 
made up somehow, I forget how; but this will show 
you what sort of a fellow Valentine Woodville is. Ho^if- 
ever, I dare say he'll soon find out that you, colonel| 
have nothing more to say to the girl; and as f<Mr me^ 
though, as I told you before, I might take pity on her, 
yet 1 hear the impertinent jackanapes (probably in his 
cups) has declared, that though he is a private, and I a 
captain, he has no fear whatever of me as a rival, and 
believes Violet wouldn't smile on me if there wasn't 
another man in the world. He has abused my &oe^ 
laughed at my small figure, and swears I am goggle-eyed 
and sandy. He told Sharpe he should scorn the girl if 
she preferred me to him— but you — oh, that was quite 
anotiier matter; and though he could kOl her for her 
folly, he could understand it too !" 

"PoOT young fellow !" said the colonel; "I am half 
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inclined to send for him, and tell him I am interested in 
his story, and wish to benefit him." 

*' He'll misunderstand it, colonel, and think you want 
his interest with his cousin. Her love, which is such a 
nuisance and boire to you, is his beau-ideal of the bliss of 
Eden. Au revoir^ mon colonel /" 

So saying, the fox stole away. 



CHAPTEE L. 

THE BSACTIOK. 

" A vuiSAirCE and a bore/' thought Colonel Feyensey ; 
*' how little can he read my heart ! How little does he 
know how the poor girl, whom for her own sake I have 
so rudely flung off, is enshrined in* my heart of hearts ! 
How I miss the low sweet music of her voice ! how I 
recall, and dwell with passionate delight on her ' swim- 
ming looks of speechless tenderness V How often I am 
tempted to undo all I have done, and to rush to the 
sacnfice, either of her prospects or my own !" 

Just at this moment the pony phaeton in which 
Colonel Fevensey had promised to drive Clarissa and 
Marmaduke came to the door, and, flushed with pride 
and joy, Clarissa glided in gently to remind him, and 
the boy shouted aloud, — 

"Hollo, papa ! Let's be off!" and seizing his father 
by the arm, proceeded to pull him down-stairs. 

During the drive, the quiet happiness of his lovely 
Clarissa, and the boisterous mirth of his noble boy, 
drove poor Violet in some degree from his thoughts; 
but when he brought them home to their early tea, and 
found he had still half an hour to whiie away before 
dinner, the fascinating face and form of Yiolet rose on 
his mind ; and he wandered forth«-oh, weak aud irreso- 
lute man ! — half-resolved just to walk through the street 
in which she dwelt, and to look at the wmdows from 
*^hich he had so often seen her fair young' face grow 

'^ and red by turns at his approach. As he hastened 
\ gazing at everything, but thinking of nothing he 
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looked at, a many-coloured plaj-bill attracted his atten- 
tion. A play-bill was associated in his mind with Violet, 
and he stopped to read it ; as he read, his colour came 
and went, his heart stood still, his knees shook, a cold 
n^oisture stood on his brow, and he was obliged to seize 
the railing against which the bill was hung to avoid 
falling to the ground. 

The announcement which had so agitated him was 
worded thus:— - 

''Mr. Menyweather begs to inform the nobility, gentry, 
and the pubuc in general that in consequence of the 
sudden and dangerous illness of Miss Yiolante Wood* 
hurst, the opera of ' Der Freischutz ' will be substituted 
for the play of ' The Lady of Lyons,' in which Miss 
Yiolante Woodhurst was to have performed her fayourite 
part of Pauline Deschapelles." 

So stunned was Colonel Peyensey by this announce* 
ment that he actually read the whole tedious play-bill 
through, without seeing that there was nothing that 
concerned him, but the few dreadful words which seemed 
almost to glare upon him with the frightful accusation 
that he h^ killed the loveliest, the most lovely and 
beloved of women. 

'' It may be exaggerated — ^it may not be true," gasped 
the colonel. " Did not Symons say she was gone on 
some party of pleasure-Huad did not I believe itp 
Believe it, yes, in defiance of all I have seen of her devo- 
tion ! Fool, ungenerous fool that I was to believe such 
idle tales of one I know so well ! And while I cursed 
her in my heart for being able to go abroad and enjoy 
her young existence, and accept from others the homage 
I refused, and felt a narrow-hearted vengeance against 
her for not sinking under my cold withdrawal of the love 
she deserves so well, she is perhaps . dying of a broken 
heart, or struggling, with all the energy of early youth, 
with the dark angel of untimely death ! I will go to her, 
I will nurse her, I will see her, watch her, tear her from 
the grave, and, ah ! how will it end ? Alas ! I cannot 
foresee — I qjinnot immolate the creature that loves me ! 
Stop, stop !" he cried wildly, for at this moment, fright- 
fully rouged, wigged, with cork eyebrows, and old 
gsurments covered with a Spanish cloak with a fur collar 
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Mid ormoltt dasp and chain, his rastj hat placed rakishlj 
on one side, and coats of yermilion unable to conceal the 
Tftvages bad paint had done his skin, Mr. Menyweather, 
ike mana^r, hurried by. Intent on a part he "was 
kaniing with difficulty, he did not see the colonel till he 
fdt his tight and nenrous grasp on his old and rotten 
cloak ; he turned his scarlet and haggard cheek over the 
margin of his black leather stock, thus sadly discomposing 
and endangering a shirt collar cut out of writing paper ; 
and recognising the colonel, he took from the bosom of 
« ehowy double-breasted waistcoat a dirfy hand, Ae 
«hort fingers of which were covered with rings composed 
Off ormolu and coloured glass, and taking off his hat as if 
he had seen Victoria herself, he exclaimed in a theatrical 
manner :*- 

'* To what does so humble an individual as Mr. Meny- 
weather owe the condescending notice of the HonoiHable 
Colonel Pevensey P" 

Colonel Pevensey, far too anxious, and too much in 
earnest to notice or respond to this address, pulled tbe 
poor and terrified actor-manager to the bill, andtoui^i^ 
the announcOTient of Violet's illnesE( with his cane, fiai£ 
in a hoarse voice : — 

'^ Is that true, sir ? What is your authcmiy for that 
^-^what is Miss Violante Woodhurst's illness ?'* 

"Wait a moment, Colonel Pevensey! I beg joqt 
pardon, sir — ^I am very sorry if you are disappointed- 
many are ; and if * Der Ereischutz,' the part of Der 
Freischutz by your humble servant — " 

" Pshaw r* said the colonel, " all I want to know is, 
whether Miss Woodhurst is really ill, and what is your 
authority for making such a statement F" 

By this time Mr. Merryweather had found what he 
was fumbling in his pocket for, the young doctor's note 
and certificate, which Colonel Pevensey had no sooner 
read than crumpling them in his hand, and pushing the 
old actor aside, he rushed past him, and was soon out of 
sight. 

Colonel Pevensey did not stop till he arrii^d at Violet's 
lodging ; the young doctor had just left her, to compose 
himself some anodyne from which he hoped some success 
in aUaying the acute nervous irritation and wild mental 
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angakli of his patient. Bj tbis time the quid: and pxe- 
cociouB little Patiesee bad gathered enough from Violet's 
alternate murmurings and Tarings, to suspect that un- 
requited love for Colonel Vey&aaeffj and some hanii 
messa&^e brutally conTeyed hj Cwtam SymcHis, had 
caused the terrible attack, from which it was so doubtful 
whether she would ever recover, fiowev^ when she 
opened the door, cautiouslj, lest it should be Captain 
Bjmons, and beheld Colonel Perensey, pale, trembling, 
out of breath with speed and* alarm, and stammeriag^ 
out: — 
^ « How is Miss Woodhurst ?" 

She, in the joyful hope that his presence might restore 
her whom his cruelty had all but destroyed, acclaimed : — 

*^ Oh, tfafloik Heayen you are come, before it. is too 
bte— " 

" What do you mean, my good girl P" wrid the ook»Mly 
who had a little recoyered his presence of mind. 

""Oh, a word to the wise," said PatiMice. "Ton 
asked, sir, how poor Miss Woodhurst is. As the doctor 
says she's aUve, and that's all that can be said for 
her—" 

" Can I see her, my girl ?" said ike oolonel, trying to 
slip a soyereign into Patienee's hand. ^ I em her firiend, 
her true friend !*' 

Strange to say, the liti^e knotty, bony hand of the 
maid-of-all-work did not open to reoeiye the " oil of 
palms.'' It closed tightly a^inst it, and the poor diild 
burst into tears, while she said : — 

^'A fnend! a true friend! Ah, that's what she 
wants indeed ! put up your gold, sir. If I didn't belieye 
the sight of you is the only thing on eavth that .could do 
her good, poor youug lady ! thousands of those golden 
guineas shouldn't make me tfhow her in her present 
state; but as it is — come up-stairs, sir; I hope 1^00. 
doing right ; I only know she's been calling out your 
name.half the night." 

The colonel's heart stood still ; for through the closed 
door he could hear a shriek and a moan, and his own 
name murmured in the wild accents of entreaty and 
^reproach. 

'' We, that is I and the doctor, have been obliged to 
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confine her, sir/* said Patience, apologetically, *^ though 
it went to oar hearts to do it ; and even the doctor, 
though they be a hard-hearted se^ he cried over her, she 
held up her poor hands so pitiful ; but Lor*, sir, she tried 
to dash her poor brains out against the wall, and tore 
her hair, and clutched her throat till she was like 
strangled, and so there wasn't no choice you see, sir." 

And Ck)lonel Pevensey did see, stretched across the 
small bed, and exhausted with a recent naroxysm, foam 
on her lips, and a wild and almost wolfish expression in 
her eyes, the creature he had always seen so gentle, 
so tender, and so exquisite in her maiden and modest 
beauty. 

A hideous strait waistcoat, made of a material 
similar to that of which bed-ticks are composed, and 
with broad leather straps and buckles, kept her arms 
pinioned to her sides, and secured her to ^e bed ; she 
rolled her head restlessly about, and the tangled masses 
of her radiant hair floated on the pillow, but a broad, 
black ribbon) kept them from her eyes, and covered the 
marks of dozens of leeches, which had scarred the' marble 
polish of her fine forehead. 

She looked fixedly at Colonel Pevensey as he entered, 
but without recognising him in the least ; on the contrary, 
she laughed, with a boUow, maniac laugh, and said : — 

'' Ha, ha, ha! who sent you here to torment me, and 
flout at me, and stare, and mock ? It must be Captain 
Symons, the cruel, bad man ; not my own Pevensey, my 
beautiful, m^ kind, my gentle one ! Listen, he doesn't 
love poor Yiolet; he wishes her to go, far, far away, and 
never see him more ; and he thiuKS she loved him like 
others love him, and would tease, and persecute, and 
follow him; he doesn't know that she would die a 
thousand deaths to save him one pang ! What did he 
t^nk,*' she added, with a wild shriek, '' when he sent 
that wretch, that lollain, to break her poor heart ! Look 
here — ^look here — I cannot stir; see how the. cruel 
Symons has bound me ; he has set fire to my brain, with 
his phosphoric flames ; his hand is tearing my heart out 
of my bosom ; he is dashine me against the rocks ! Ob, 
■pevensey, dearest ! do not let them torture me thus ! 
•►ose my hands, kind stranger ; ^let me write two 
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lines to my Pevensgr— I will not Hurt you, Symons, only 
let me tell him that I will^o — that he- shall never see me, 
never hear of me more ; I am not one of many ; I am 
alone in love! Ha, ha, ha! I see Symona sneer — I 
know he lies, foully lies ; and he will lie about me, to 
my own angelic love— Pevensey, Pevensey, come to me I 
Save me, they are killing me — oh ! will he not hear me, 
will he leave mo to the tormentors f^' 

" Mj darling ! my sweet one ! my poor, poor child,'* 
said Colonel Pevensey, quite overcome by the heart* 
breaking ejaculations of the wretched rirl ; and throwing 
himself on his knees beside the bed, he buried bis face 
in the clothes, and the strong man sobbed convulsively. 

Violet had worked herself up into a paroxysm too 
violent for words, and which now vented itself in shrieks, 
groans, and incoherent ravings. 



CHAPTEE LI. 

A BIYAL. 

At this moment a knock announced the return of the 
doctor. Patience, with a delicacy, which shows that 
there is such a thing as innate tact, said :— - 

" Sir, I am going to let in the doctor, and to show him 
up ; would you like to walk into tl^ next room, sir, or 
will you sit down in that arm-chair, and hear what he 
says r 

Colonel Pevensey understood that the poor girl did not 
wish him to expose his anguish to the medical man, and 
he kindly pressed the hand — albeit, the hard, knotty 
hand of a maid-of-all-work — with which she softly 
touched his arm. 

He then hastily rose, and hurried into the adjoining 
room, till such time as he could recover some degree of 
composure, and hide the traces of the deepest emotions 
he had ever known. 

In the meantime. Patience first assisted the doctor to 
administer the powerful sedative from which he hoped so 
much, and then told him, in a whisper, that the great 
gentleman, whose unkindness had ariven Miss Wood- 
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hunt nvring mad, had repented of hia craelty , aad had 
beea weeping orer her like a child. 

The young doctor, who had long been an ardent 
admirer of Violet in her public capacity, and whose pity 
for her present dreadful sufferingB was indeed akin to 
lore, heard, with considerable annoyance, distrust, and 
incipient jealousy, of the arrival of such an intruder ; but 
there was no help for it, and a sort of anxiety to know a 
man who had had the power to unsettle such an intel« 
lect, bewilder suoh a brain, and almost break such a 
heart as Yiolet's^ induced him to say, when his patient 
showed some symptoms of weakness and torpor — 

''Darken the room, Patience, and sit here at the bed*s 
head till the nurse I have engaged comes to relieve you. 
I will go and make aequaintance with this redoubtable 
lady-killer, and see what stuff he is made of.'* 

It was with a feeling of jealousy and dislike, which 
gave a great coldness and constraint to his manners, that 
the young doctor entered Violet's little sitting-room; 
but all such feelings gave way when, with a frankness 
and an almost affectionate earnestness, very captivating 
in the proud and dignified. Colonel Fevensey held out 
his hand, andsaid— 

'' Ah ! good Samaritan ! have you been able to pour 
any oil or wine into those wounds ? What hopes can 
you give me that the loveliest, the most excellent, and the 
most gifted of God'i^ creatures will be restored to health, 
to reason, and to— her friends ?" 

The doctor was startled out of all his jealousy and ill- 
temper by the majestic presence, the noble mien, the 
condescension, and the evident anguish of the colonel. 
He could see that he had been weeping ; he could see 
that his cheek was ghastly pale, that his white lip 
quivered, and that his h^d trembled; and his first 
tiiought was— 

'< No wonder Violet adores such a man as that !" 

« I think, sir," he answered, gently, " I think I see, 
for the first time, symptoms of a quiet which is not the 
result of exhaustion merely. I have administered a very 
strong sedative, justifiable only by the violence of the 
cerebral excitement. If it fail, I have no hope, no 
resource — death or permanent insanity must then close 
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this dreadful scene ; but tbe youth, the general health, 
and the fine constitution of Miss Woodhurst give me the 
greatest hope."- 

" Excuse me, mj dear sir," said the colonel, approach- 
ing the young doctor, and taking his hand ; ^' nothing 
but a deep and Terj peeuliar interest in your loyely 
patient would embolden me to ask you is th«^, in the 
resources of science or in the ranks of your profession, 
one thing or one physician^ or any things or any pbysi- 
cians, who conld be of any use as co-operators witn you 
in this appalling case. Let no consideration of expense 
deter you from sending at once, and by express, for any 
medical man, however eminent, or any remedies, however 
costly, that could offer even a chance of saving that 
excellent young lady. Speak ! It would be a comfort; 
to me to be in any way serviceable in her cause ; I will 
give yon a cheque to any amount you may require." 

'' Thank you ; I feel your goodness, your confidence, 
and your generosity ; but I do not see that anything can 
be done by new doctors or new remedies in such a case 
as this. The orisis it arrited, and before, even with the 
most favourable circumstances, anjr physician of eminence 
coidd be here. Miss Woodfaurst will be either out of all 
danger, or lost for ever. Come with me, and watch her 
for a few minutes. All groans and shrieks have ceased ; 
if m^ anodyne takes effect, she may sleep for three 
or n>ur days, and awake convalescent; if not, the 
struggle will, probably, not be a long one." 

The colonel and the doctor found Violet sinking into 
a sort of doze, from which she awoke ever and anon, but 
at longer intervals each time, with a sharp cry or a deep 
groan ; but by degrees her breath grew deeper and more 
regular, her nice more tranquil ; the doctor unloosed her 
lumds, which, to his great joy, she folded on her bosom 
in an attitude which Patience said was habitual to her. 

At the colonel's entreaty, the straps of the strait 
waistcoat were imbuckled ; she turned on her side, buried 
her £Eice in her pillow, and sank into a deep sleep. 
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CHAPTEE LH. 

LE BETEIL DT7 BSBESFOXB. 

" I THiWK," said the doctor, " we may now, as far as life 
is concerned) pronounce her safe ; the important ques- 
tion, as to whether her reason will be permanently 
impaired, we cannot decide upon till she awakes. I must 
now hasten to some patients I have neglected too long, 
while watching this most interesting case. Patience ! you 
will see she wants for nothing, and run to fetch me 
should any important change occur. Colonel Peyensey, 
I have the honour to wish you good night. I dare say 
we shall meet here again to-morrow." 

The poor young doctor seemed to expect the colonel 
would take his leave simultaneously with himself ; but 
Patience had just been summoned by a loud and angry 
yell from her mistress, and Colonel Pevensey had resolved 
to watch poor Violet, at least till the crisis was past. 
So with a jealous and disappointed heart Dr. Hegner 
departed, and Dr. Pevensey, drawing the white curtains 
of the little bed, proceeded to establish himself in the 
arm-chair, behind them, as head-nurse. 

All through that night the colonel watched, and Violet 
slept, apparently a deep and dreamless sleep. Dr. Hegner 
looKcd in and pronounced that all was going on favour- 
ably, and this time the colonel left the house with him ; 
but returned in the evening again to watch the sufferer 
through the night. Patience said she had called her 
once, and asked for water, but before she could give it 
had sunk to sleep again. Seeing her thus convalescent, 
the colonel left her, called again the next da^, and sat 
again at her bedside the ensuing night, beginning to fear 
she would never wake again. Patience watched with 
him, and not thinking, with the !French, that qui dort 
dtne, began to fear she would die of hunger, and to 
propose awaking her; at this crisis she was called 
away, and the colonel was still too anxious about Violet 
to leave her quite alone. 

Towards dawn Patience returned ; but, worn out with 
vigils and hard work, she soon fell &st asleep. 
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It was about fire in the morning, when Violet, whose 
good and deep breathing Colonel Peyensej had been 
watching as if his own existence depended on each breath, 
awoke with a start. She sat up in the bed and looked 
about her. 

'' What is all this P-^what does it mean P" she moaned, 
as she passed her hands oyer the strait waistcoat, and 
felt the bandage on her forehead. ^ Ah, I know-— I 
haye been mad, mad ! Oh, Harcourt, you haye driyen 
me mad !— and you will hear of this, and despise me yet 
the more !*' 

Colonel Feyensey drew his military cloak around him^ 
and retired yet further behind the curtains. 

Violet sprang out of bed ; she went to the window. 

^ It is morning I " she said, '* morning 1 which means 
that a day of misery has begun !— «nd there sleeps poor 
Patience. I used to pity thee, poor child of toil ! I enyy 
thee now I Thou knowest not the deep, deep shame and 
degradation of a love rejected-^misunderstood and 
renled. How he must despise me ! how unwomanly, 
how unmaidenly must seem, even to him, the perse^ 
yering, the eyer-haunting loye, which he casts aside with 
seom, Uke all the other forward eyidenoes of yUe 
coquetry, degrading passion, mean interest, frippery 
yanity, and vile ambition ; and the holy love of my neart 
he has classed with such as these, and trampled on as 
Bochr 

Violet threw herself on her knees, buried her face in 
the bed-clothes, and sobbed aloud. 

Oh, how Colonel Peyensey longed to come forth, to 
clasp her to his yearning heartj to tell her she wronged, 
deeply wronged, hersrif and Inm, and to pour out all the 
tenderness and ecstasy of this the &rst real passion he had 
eyer known ! But the fear of startling away returning 
season, and changing the wailing despondency and 
melandiolia of the present moment, for the far more 
dangerous frenzy which had preceded it, kept himr 
watching her with distended eyes, lips apart, and wildly 
beating heart, but perfectly immoyeable. 

Violet was still partly dressed, as she had been when 
Patience first summoned the doctor ; she sat down before 
hw toilet glass, and held the lamp to her face. 

T 
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Colonel Peyensey beheld, for one moment, that pale 
. and beautiful face of unutterable woe. 

'' He would not know me now, he could not love me 

>now 1" she murmured. " What heavy eyes ! what dark 

- circles sorrow has traced around them. Poor lip9 and 

-cheeks! instead of the rosy hues of hope, ye wear the 

palHd livery of despair, ^d yet his heavenly lips did 

touch this brow— hiB dear, dear hand did play with these 

dull, tangled locks ! Did he really hate me all the 

while P Oh, shame ! oh, deep, deep degradation ! " 

She rocked herself to and fro for some time, in anguish 
unutterable, and then rose hastily, smoothed her hair, tore 
off the wretched waistcoat, put on a wrapper and a cloak, 
took a bonnet, with a thick black veil, m>m a closet close 
4)y, put on even her gloves, and, to Colonel Pevensey'a 
surprise and terror, suddenly rushed down-stairs, undrew 
the bolts, and darted out into the street. 

Silently and stealthily. Colonel Pevensey glided after 
Jier. She never once looked behind her, though he kept 
so close to her, that he could have grasped her doak. At 
first her strength kept no pace with her excitement, but 
by degrees the frenzy of the moment seemed to give 
J^one to her limbs, and she fled like a frightened hare 
across the streets that divided her from the country, and 
v.then darted up a path which led to a projecting and 
' beetling cliff. 

When the wretched girl came within a short run of 
the point, from which Colonel Pevensey felt certain— 
and as he felt it, the blood curdled in his veins — ^that she 
meant to fling herself, she paused for a moment, and 
threw herself on her knees. 

. '' Am I mad !" she. wildly cried, tossing her arms aloft. 

^* Oh, Pather ! am I mad P and is it a delusion, that by 

- casting this wretched body from this giddy height, I can 

r get rid of this ever-haunting consciousness of love, of sin, 

~^ of shame, and of rejection P Is it a delusion, that those 

^*-QQcl waters will quench the Are of this brain, and of 

lihiis heart P Oh, Thou who knowest the agony, forgive, 

if in this too I sin. My poor uncle, how will he weep ! 

my poor aimt, when will she smile again ! And Valentine, 

but Bymons shall taunt me no more with his mocking 

pity, and Harcourt — oh, my wildly worshipped one 
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Harcoorfc ! — ^you shall no more confound my miserable 
love with all you scorn in' others ; for of all who love 
you, Yiolet alone, the spumed, the despised, would die 
for you thus. Farewell, then, angel of this dark and 
troublous world ! and should the waves bring back and 
dash at your feet, as you pass gaily ailong, in playful 
dalliance with those whom you have so heartlessly classed 
with me — should they show you the lifeless form of what 
once was Violet — if, from that dead form, you learn how 
madly you were loved — ^Harcourt Pevensey, adored one, 
I shall not have died in vain !" 

80 saying, the poor frenzied girl arose, and prepared 
to rush forward, and spring from that giddy height, into 
the waters that boiled below, and into eternity ! But at 
her first step forward, a strong arm was thrown round 
her waist, a well-known yoice was in her ear, the breath 
of him she adored so guiltily fanned her cheek, and the 
words: — 

" Violet, dearest ! maid of my bosom ! darling of my 
heart ! chosen of my life ! * Live for the sake of your 
devoted Pevensey !" 

And as he spoke, and as the certainty that it was 
indeed her beloved stole over her heait, the sudden 
revulsion checked the flow of her excited blood, boiling 
in her veins with the horrible resolution of the moment, 
and with a wild shriek, Violet fainted. 

Colonel Pevensey raised her in his arms, and carried 
her to a spot, where a little hollow in the cliffs, lined with 
short turf and wild flowers, formed a sort of bower ; 
there he gently placed her, and there he threw himself 
on his ^ees beside her; and as the cool breeze of 
morning freshened, and as he unloosed her cloak and 
bonnet, the colour returned to her cheeks and lips, and, 
with a deep sigh, she woke. 

But when he beheld him kneeling beside her, and 
when their eyes met, and she saw that his were full of 
tears, and felt him press her to his bosom, and cover her 
brow, her cheeks, and lips, with gentle kisses, tears came 
to the relief of her bursting heart, and as she sobbed 
upon his bosom, a more natural and tranquil feeling 
returned to her own. 

And Violet was saved ! 

T 2 
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CHAPTEB LIIL 

THl TBITTMPH OF TRrB LOVE. 

It was some time before either Colonel Pevensey or his 
Violet could give their wild and agitated emotions any 
language but that of incoherent and broken ejaovda- 
tions. 

And oh, how little do we dream, while dragging on a 
qidet, uneventful life of decency and order, what a 

!)a8Bionate part some are playing in the drama so spirit- 
ess to us. 

The busy world of Brighton, busy with the small 
business oi the Tain, the idle, or the interested, lay 
hushed in sleep ; and the morning dreams, as vapid as 
the dreamets, haunting every pillow ; and there, in that 
bower in the cliffs, he who was the " observed of all 
observers, th0 glass of fashion, and iha mould of form,*' 
the obiect of so many hopes, and plans, and schemes, sat, 
with tne love of so many hearts, the unconscious idol of 
so many fancies, ''the cynosure of neighbouring eyes,*' 
the heau^idial of Psyche's self, watched through a niffht 
of frenzy, dragged from eternal perdition, weeping in his 
bosom like a penitent ehild^ nis martin doak flung 
around her form, and her beautiful eyes fixed on his, as 
if she would read his very soul. But suddenly the arm 
with which she gently drew his face towards her, ceased 
to compel*- a cloud stole across the clear azure of her 
eyes, and her lips quivered* 

" "What is it, my darling ?" said Colonel Pevensey, 
anxiously—-'' what sad thought has come to trouble us in 
this Eden of the heart? '» 

"Ah, dearest!" said Violet, "a dreadful thoughts 
But oh, I feel its truth in my very heart of hearts." 
> " There can be no truth, my love, in any thought that 
can make you unhappy now." 

" Oh, yes, there is — there is the thought that all you 
feel for me is pity — not love— or only so much love as 
your generous nature would bestow on the wretched 
girl whom love for you had driven to destruction." 

" No, dearest, no ! I am not the unselfish, generous, 
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pitying soul you deem me. It is not your love for me 
that makes the rapture of this hour, but mine for vou*^ 
a loye, the intensity and inyoluntary devotion of which I 
learnt only after I had resigned you to an unmanly 
scruple. That the consciousness that I am so dear to 
you fans and feeds this flame I cannot deny ; but I love 
you now, my own sweet Violet, with a love that would 
exist even if you ceased to love me! You are, my 
Violet, that heau-idSal of woman in my heart which I 
have sought in vain through life— so beautiful, and yet 
not vain*-4in intellect so bright, and yet so feminine — 
gentle without apathy-«-so fond, so true, and yet so 
sensitive, so delicately chaste. Violet, it is a strange 
thing for me to say, but it is no less strange than true-^ 
I love, in the full and passionate meaning of the tenoi 
for the first time ! " 

"Ob, dearest!" sobbed Violet, "what pride — what 
rapture for my heart is tMb ! " 

"Yes, Violet, I love, and I know that I am loved! 
What, then ? think you a cold world, with its heartless 
notions, its worship of symbols, and its mockery of 
realities, its hissing whispers, and its haunting sneers, 
shall come between me and the honour every manly 
bosom delights to pay to the saint he has enshrined, and 
the queen he has enthroned ? Violet," he said, gently 
lifting her from his lap, in which he had cradled her like 
a child, and seating her on the turf, while, with the true 
chivalry of love, he knelt before her, " Violet, forget all 
the narrow-minded folly of the past. Here at your feet 
I lay myself, and the poor all I can offer in return for 
that jewel of the world, I would wear henceforth in my 
heart of hearts. Violet, will you be that angel of my 
life, the wife of my bosom ? elpeak, dearest ! or let me 
construe that tearful silence into a sweet consent ! Sa 
be it then ! " said Colonel Fevensey, rising, and clasping 
her to his heart. 

And Violet wept on, but spoke not. 

" Come, then, my affianced one," said the colonel. 
" How pale, how cold you are ! Still very, very ill, I fear, 
my love. Come, I will see you within a few steps of 
your door — I dare not attend you home, for no breath of 
suspicion must sully the spotless fkme of my bride, and 
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ev.en for the rapture of tending you I must not run tbe 
risk of misconstruction ; but promise me, sweet one, ^ou 
will go to bed and nurse yourself, and take all possjible 
care, that can ensure an entire and a prompt recoTory. 
And remember, beloved, you are nursing yourself for 
happiness and me. Say, sweet one, you will soon be 
well P " 

''I will,*' murmured Violet, softly. And Pevensey 
raised her cold hand to his lips, as a knight might have 
done that of an empress, and he watched her from the 
comer of a street close by, till she had entered her own 
abode ; and then Colonel revensey returned home, passed 
his children's door with a sort of pang, which it required 
all the recollections of Violet's loveliness and love to 
allay; and, worn out with his strange, eventful night, ho 
threw himself on his bed and slept. 



CHAPTEB LIV. 

TALENXIKS WOOBYILLB. 

Fob some days Violet continued to keep her bed, very, 
very ill. But the mental excitement was gone, and it 
was bodily Buffering and phvsical prostration that young 
Doctor Hegner had to combat with now. 

Colonel Pevensey, justly afraid of endangering the 
reputation of her he had resolved to marry, did not ven- 
ture again into Violet's sick-room, but he constantly 
waylaid the young doctor to inquire after her progress. 
He sent two or three times a-day to her abode, and when 
the shades of night came to shroud him from observa- 
tion, he passed many hours walkin|; up and down the 
street in which she lived, and wat<ming the faint light 
that streamed firom her bedroom window. Every evi- 
dence of devoted and watchful love that man could lavish 
or maiden glory in. Colonel Pevensey showered upon the 
poor and mendless girl — every delicacy that he thought 
could excite or tempt her appetite, all the fairest fruits 
in and out of season, the freshest and most exquisite 
flowers, books, mas;azines, toys, trinkets, and, better far, 
and dearer than all, notes that seemed the outpouring 
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of the pasBionate love of a manly and devoted heart ; — 
and yet, in spite of all this, Violet's buoyant spirit did 
not return, and the ''rose of snow" seemed to hare 
usarped the empire of her cheeks. 

The attentions of her sentimental and half-German 
doctor had assumed the impassioned but melancholy tone 
of desponding love ; and every fresh and costly evidence 
of Colonel Pevensey*s devotion excited his anger and \ns 
jealousy* Having no small share of self-esteem, and no 
mean opinion of his own powers of winning and of 
pleasing, he chose to consider Colonel Pevensey in the 
light of a rival trying to outbid him for Violet's love; for 
at two-and-twenty, conceited, good-looking, full of Ger- 
man sentiment, with long auburn ringlets, moustaches, 
and beard, and the picturesaue but absurd dress and 
figure of a Gh^rman student, ne could not believe that a 
man of the world, of Colonel Pevensey's age, could rival 
him fairly with a romantic girl of eighteen. 

But the fact was, that to Violet, his long visits, hicr 
wild and sentimental rhapsodies, his fixed gaze, hia 
mystic tirades, half love and half philosophy, and his evi- 
dent and melodramatic jealousy of Colonel Pevensey 
were fast becoming quite unbearable. 

Captain Symons knew that Violet was ill, dangerously 
ill — ^but he did not know that Colonel Pevensey was 
aware of it, for when first it was announced in the play- 
bills, he wrote him the following note :— 

''DsAB CoLOKEL, — Lest your kind heart should be 
rendered uneasy by the announcement of Miss Wood- 
hurst's illness, I write to say I have made inquiries, and 
I find it is all a flam of Menyweather's. The fact is, 
she is so mortified and disappointed, having made sure of 
your hand, and perhaps boasted of her prospects, that 
she has cut short her engagement with the Brighton 
Theatre, and is, I believe, gone home for a season. I 
dare say when she has got over her disappointment in 
you, and the reversion of a coronet, she will re-appear 
on the theatrical horizon all the brighter for this suaden 
eclipse — rumours of a profitable engagement on the 
London boards are afioat among the Brighton people 
Well, she is in every respect so good an actress that 
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wish her well anywhere but here ; aa £Eir as I am eon- 
cemed, I am sorry she is off, for she is a clever and a 

Eretty creature, and the theatre is no lounge without 
er ; but with your kind heart, credulous temper, and 
angelic children, I do think she was a most dangerous 
schemer ; and as you are what I most respect, loye, and 
care for on earthy why, by Heaven! colonel, I am glad 
she is gone. 

'^ Your humble but devoted 

"as." 

'' With this subtle explanation Captain Symons thooffht 
hB had diverted or quieted all Colonel Pevensey's doubts 
and suspicions ; and as Colonel Pevensey, now that he 
really loved Yiolet, could not bear to hear her name 
polluted by Symons's false lips, and as he wished for no 
confidant in the great and startling resolution he bad 
taken, and the important event he meant to bring about, 
directiy Yiolet was restored to health, he gladly availed 
himself of Symons^s deception, and so plainly signified 
that the subject was distasteful to him, that Symons did 
not dare to introduce it again. 

With regard to himself, having two or three times 
foiled in an attempt to see Yiolet — ^£)r she had a resolute, 
a stalwart, and watchful nurse now, ever in attendance — 
he had resolved quietly to await her restoration to health 
and to her profession. 

His selfisn and sensual love was not independent of the 
bloom, the beauty, the wit, the animation, or even the 
toilette of its object; pale cheeks, heavy eyes, wasted 
limbs, an attenuated &ame, a drooping spirit, and a wail« 
ing voice, had no charms or interest for the son of Epi- 
curus, and of Mammon ; and when the sly old nurse, 
playing at once upon his vanity and his fear, insinuated 
thi^t "Volet's symptoms were not unlike those of incipient 
small-pox, he, remembering that his face (suoh as it was) 
was his fortune, rushed out of the house, and knew no 
zest till he had had himself vaccinated by the surgeon of 
the regiment. 

All this time the poor young private, Yiolet's cousin, 
the half broken-hearted Valentme Woodville, was under- 
•^oing all the martyrdom of jealousy and disappointed 
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love, and all the misery the military profeasioo^ in its 
lowest grade, is to a man who, with the birth, the habits, 
and the sensitiye feelings of a gentleman, finds himself 
not merely the companion, but the butt, the jest, the 
inferior in position, of those often the coarse, pro&ne, 
and even cruel. 

While the unutterable misery of his mind added to the 
languor and nervous irritability of a frame naturally deli- 
cate, the ever-recurring and monotonous exercises and 
toils of his profession worried his spirit and exhausted 
his strength; and reckless from misery^ and hated as any 
piioud, sensitive, and delicate human being always la 
among those equal in position, but low and coarse and 
vul^^ in feelings and in habits, he, miserable wretdb, 
waa always transgressing some rule, neglecting some 
dul7, offending some low-bred bully — a corporal, or, 
worse still, a sergeant — and entailing upon himself, in 
addition to the wearing fintigues of his profession, punish- 
menta ill-proportioned to his strength, and which almost 
unfitted him for his regular duties. Oflen during the 
alaapless nights which succeeded the over-exertion of the 
wasting irame, the thought of desertion would suggest 
itself to his mind ; and plan upc^i plan would form itself 
in his brain, and seem for a time feasible and promising ; 
but with the morning light, better views and better fed- 
ings came. Was he not a Woodville I In spite of hia 
wretched position, his coarse associates, his brutal tyrants 
and tormentors snoring around, and making. even the 
hour of repose hideous, did he not belong to a pure and 
ancient race — a race whose boast it was, that it had 
never known a disgraced [or cpward son, a frail or dis- 
honoured daughter. Should he bring the first foul blot 
on that old name, and bow his father's head, and break 
his mother's heart ? 

True misery, the misery of despairing Ioto, had enlisted 
him under her banner, and hunger had sold him to hia 
brutal sergeant for a lowar price than that a fisirmer'a 
wife would ask for a chicken. He, in whose veins flowed 
the blood of hundreds of generations of gentlemen, he 
was at the beck of a sergeant, the illegitima^ offspring of 
a brutal knacker and an oyster-girl; there was searee^ a 
corporal who looked down upon him, or a private who 
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marebed at bis side, liating him for his decency and his 
modest pride, who was not horn of the low, the coarse, 
and often the profli^te. 

And he was obliged to obey the hanghty, the crael, 
and the insolent commands of tne bully, Sergeant Sharpe. 
Encouraged to break his spirit by Captain 8ymons, who 
hated him with the mean hate of reyenge, ror personal 
remarks, spitefully repeated, and enried him his fine 
person and lofty bearing — ^yes, the poor, the isolated, 
the desolate young priyate had, in addition to the 
anguish of disappointea loye-— the first, the only loye of 
his young heart—in addition to the sense of degradation, 
and the distasteful toil of his profession, the conyiction 
that eyery face in the regiment looked upon him either 
with hate or with derision ; and yet he te\t that he, the 
beck and the jeer of the lowest, was in no wise less a 
gentleman than Colonel Peyensey himself,-— since, though 
the accidents of life may giye wealth and titles to some, 
gentle blood is gentle blood still, and the poor old squire, 
who, as far as words went, or could go, had always been 
a gentleman, had no cause to jrield the palm to those 
who could, after all, be nothing more. 

^ A priyate ! " he would say to himself, '^ a common 
soldier ! what then ? Friyates haye become generals ere 
now ; some of the greenest laurels of renown haye been 
planted by those who haye risen from the ranks. I might 
rather ennoble than disgrace my ancient name, eyen as a 
priyate ; but a deserter^ — oh ! the infamy, the blot, that 
neither my own blood or my parents' tears could oyer 
wash out ! — the shame Violet would feel, that one who 
eyer loyed her could be a» deserter ! No, no ! and yet, 
if death were my certain portion, oh, how I wish to die ! 
But, perhaps they would not let me be so blest : a cruel 
mercy would saye my life, to giye me to the degradation 
of the lash ! Away, away the dreadiful thought of shame 
imutterable— -I must — I will endure ! I often feel as if 
disease had made a welcome progress — to die is not to 
desert — they dare not brand the brow of death— they 
dare not scourge the dead! Alas! my wretched mind 
wanders — the clock strikes; my tormentors awake ; coarse 
joke, indecent jest, and cruel orders ; wearing toil, and 
— ^\el punishments. The day begins— and these begin 
thee." 
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Valentine Woodville had persuaded himself that, 
though Colonel Fevensey, in his cold and unapproachable 
hauteuTy scorned to feel any active enmi^ wiinst a poor 
private in his regiment, yet as much dislike as tyrant 
could feel, or slave inspire, was betrayed in the scruti- 
nizing glance the magnificent colonel always bestowed 
on the tallest and handsomest youth in the regiment. 

Valentine Woodville's looks and manner betrayed, in 
consequence of this erroneous impression, as much 
defiance and contempt as eves could convey, while the 
body was compelled to make a show of courtesy and 
subserviency. But, in spite of the provocatioii an angry 
and insolent air is to any superior. Colonel Pevensey^i 
heart was full of pity for the poor, the proud, and almost 
heart-broken boy. The looks that seemed, to Valentine's 
excited fancy, those of cold and cruel scrutiny, were full 
of anxious interest. In the lofty and delicate beauty of 
the young private, in his large, sloping, and violet eyes, 
his hectic cheek, his auburn curls, and thorough-bred 
limbs, Colonel Pevensey traced a touching resemblance 
to the one idol, alike of the noble colonel and the 
miserable private, the beautiful Violet Woodville. 

A^n and again Colonel Pevensey formed a plan of 
sendmg for the young man, questionmg him kindly on 
his heuth, his prospects, and his sorrows. He not only 
wished him to leave the regiment where he was at once 
so unpopular and so miserable, but would have used his 
interest to procure for him some appointment better 
suited to his gentle birth, his habits, and his health. 

Again and again, the sullen defiance of Valentine's 
manner, and the suggestion of Simons that his courtesy 
would be misinterpreted and his kindness rejected, pre- 
vented what to Valentine might have been salvation. 
But when Colonel Pevensey heA once made up his mind 
to marry Violet, he determmed to postpone putting his 
kind intentions into effect till the day of their private 
nuptials was fixed, when he would appear to the young 
private in a less questionable and more generous light ; 
and when, as the husband of his cousin, he could claim 
the privilege of assisting him, and exact his quitting the 
regiment (mdisjpensable before the marriage, as his rela- 
tionship to Violet made it) as a personal favour to 
himseln 
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The news of the dangerous iilnesa of the popular young 
actress, MissYiolante Woodhurst, soon became generally 
known, and Yalaitine Woodville heard it with that 
sickening and spasmodic terror with which we hear of 
the first danger of the only thing we love. 

It was conveyed to him by some fellow-soldiers who 
knew his seoret as well as if he had written it on the 
wall; and who, in cruel sport and with pretended 
sympathy, but with private wmks and nods and chuckles, 
gave him to understand that she was dead. 

Even their callous hearts could not stand the sharp 
cry of agony unspeakable and the deadly faintness that 
came over the poor young private, as they conveyed their 
cruel information. 

" No, no !" said one* ^ Eor shame, Jones ; it's too bad. 
Cheer up, man," he said, putting his glass to Valentine's 
white lips, and fanning him with his military hat. '* It's 
a joke, man, and a very bad one !" 

^' Thank you, thank you !" said poor Valentine ; ^' bless 
you!" and he took the rough hands of his comforter in 
his own, and shook them heartily, '^ Thank you— «he is 
not dead 1" 

^' No, no I only a little indisposed, man ; perhaps all a 
flam—" 

^^ Thank you agun and again," said Valentine, still 
shaking the private s hands ; and then a wild laugh broke 
from him, and he burst into tears. 

And not one man. in all that mocking, gibing, jeering 
set, laughed at those tears, — ^for in the real agony of any 
human heart there is a something sacred and almost 
sublime; nay, more, the backs of several hands were 
drawn across the eyes of those who had never failed before 
to wink and mock at Valentine whenever they met him. 

Valentine asked leave to absent himself that evening, 
and it was refused, through the malice of Sharpe acting 
on the ill-will of Captain Symons ; but yet Valentine 
went, and the energy of true love and true sorrow pre- 
vailed, and he made his way to Violet's sick-room, and 
he saw her, and he heard that she was better, and she 
assured him she should soon be well. But he saw, at the 
same time, in spite of the gentle and meek affection of 
her manner, that he had no place in her love. 
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She received bim with Bnrpriae indeed, hnt without 
emotion ; often as he spoke he perceiyed that her attex^ 
tion wandered, that what was hfe or death to him was 
nothing to her ; she seemed rather relieyed when he rose 
to go, suffered him to kiss her trananil cheek as a sisttfr 
might have done, — and the kiss wnieh made his blood 
ebb and flow, and his heart stand still, did not even tinge 
with the faintest blush the white rose of that cheek. 

Miserable, moodj, and almost mad, the wretched 
Valentine returned to the barracks^ and to the degrading 
punishment devised for the irreguloriiT and insubordina- 
tion of his conduct ! But solitary confinement and bread 
and water little affected one, the inward hell of whose 
bosom made him quite unmindful of outward discomfort ; 
and on the whole he was glad to be alone, though in a 
dungeon, and to hide his bowed head and breaking heart 
from the eye of the stranger or the fee. 



CHAPTBE LV. 

PEyENSETS LETTEB. 

YiOLtVf though still pale and weak, and languid, was 
almost recovered, and Colonel Pevensej had seen her at 
her window ; and he began to think it was time to redeem 
his pledge, and to ask her to flz a day for the union of 
their hearts, their hands, their lives ! 

It is true that reflection, and the ;influence of his 
Clarissa's meek fondness, and his boy's proud and demon- 
strative affection, had a little diminished the entire and 
rapturous devotion with which he had offered himself to 
poor Violet in the bower in the cliffs. But he was a man 
of feeling and of honour, in the worldly acceptation of 
the term, and had he pledged himself to a monarch's 
daughter he could not have held his plighted troth more 
cer^in or more sacred. But ever and anon, in the 
midst of his boy's boisterous caresses and his Clarissa's 
timid kisses, the thought that what he had resolved to do 
might darken their future, and embitter their present 
life, fllled his father-heart with a vague self-reproach, and 
even terror, and he would clasp the boy wildly to his 
heart, and bury his face in Clarissa's bosom, and wish: 
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that he had nerer seen Yiolet, or known how she loved 
him. 

However, Colonel Fevensej was no wailing, dreaming 
aentimeniadist, not a man to ' let I dare not wait upon I 
would," or to do otherwise than noblj, promptly, and 
gracefollj, what he felt, as a man of honour, he must do ; 
and so he wrote to Yiolet the following letter, unconscious 
to himself that the acute and watchful apprehension of 
woman's love would show her that the sacrifice he medi- 
tated, whatever it might have been in the hurried 
rapture of the morning when he first proposed it, was 
now made far more to her love for him, than to his for 
her, and that honour and pity, rather than involuntary 
and passionate tenderness, would bring him to the altar 
besiae her. 

*^ Mt belovedYiolet,-^! think it is now high time that 
I should redeem my pledge, and ask you to fix the day, 
which, by uniting our destinies for ever, will, I hope, 
clear away all clouds and storms from the atmosphere of 
your young life, and, I doubt not, make me the nappiest 
of men. 

*' You must not imagine, dearest, that when I reflect 
on your uneouaUed loveliness, and oh ! far better still, 
your unequalled love, I feel as if I were making any 
sacrifice in breaking through, for such a wife as violet, 
the heartless but hereditary prejudices of my race, and 
the cold scruples of a world made up of formalities, of 
interest, and of ambition. Foremost as you are in genius, 
and in beauty, spotless in fame, and enthusiastic in afifec- 
tion, I feel sure that even an envious and malignant 
world will not attempt to dispute your right to all the 
homage and all the reverence my ^fe will be entitled to 
now,^and more still, when, in the natural course of 
probable events, I can place a coronet on a brow which 
nature seems to have designed for such a dignity. I 
know, my love, that in all the little etiquettes peculiar 
to a class (or if you will, a clique) you will suffer my ex- 
perience to guide you, and vou will not be offended, if I 
ask you to let our nuptials be strictly private, until I can 
break our marriage to some noble, but rather stiff-necked 
^emale relatives on whose reception of my angpl girl her 
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poaitiou amoDg the noble matronage of England will 
maii^ depend. 

^ When thej know that it is irremediable, thej will, I 
truat, see the wisdom of cordiality. 

*'I now come, sweet Yiolet, to a subject much nearer 
mj heart, and which, could anything have triumphed in 
my bosom over Yiolet's love, would perhaps haye done so 
•»! mean my children ! 

" They love me, Violet, with so jealous a love, and 
their happiness is so essential to ray peace, that I need 
not invoke all your forbearance, all your gentleness, all 
the bewitchine tenderness of your nature and your 
manners, on behalf of those who must know as a step- 
mother, till they have learnt to love you as a friend. 

'' How this is to be managed, sweetest, we will discuss 
together, if early to-morrow morning (should your 
strength suffice and the weather continue propitious) 
you will meet me in that spot where I first felt impelled 
to ask you to be mine for ever — ^the bower in the cliffy. 

^' Be not surprised, sweet Violet, if this letter seems 
rather serious and business-like, for a lover, asking his 
affianced to name the day on which he is to be so blessed ! 

" But what I have here endeavoured to convey, has 
long been working in my bosom, and as it is meant in all 
coimdence and love, so lam sure you will receive it into 
the counsels of your kind heart, and sweet, feminine dis- 
cretion. 

** Bride of my choice ! Angel of my life ! and chosen 
ioife of my bosom, I am ever, and mare than ever, 

** Tour devoted 

"Haboottbt Pevxksit." 



CHAPTEE LVI. 

THX HVMBLI TBUHD. 

Captaik Stkoits, by the close and constant watchful- 
ness of a spy in his employment, had ascertained that 
Violet was convalescent; and anxiety lest Colonel Feven- 
sey should discover his deception, impatient passion, and 
vile revenge, had worked together, in his bad heart and 
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subtle mindy into a plot, whicli was to throw Violet into 
liispower, and leave her to his tender mercies. 

There was a joung actress of some merit and some 
pretensions to beauty, who, previous to the brilliant dSbuC 
of Yiolet, had been the chief attraction at the Brighton 
theatre, and had been in the habit, /ante de mieux, of 
performing all the leading female parts, which, after 
Violet's triumphant success, were always awarded to 
her. 

This girl. Miss Letitia Manners, as the play-bills 
announced her, though her real name was Dorcas Brown, 
a shrewd brunette, with black eyes, a Bozalana nose, 
good teeth, and a trim figure, was much better adapted 
to the ctrnfidavUe, the page, the 9oubrette^ &o,, than to the 
Juliets, the Desdemonas, the Paulines of the drama. 
She had talent, considerable imitative talent, but Yiolet 
had genius, original genius. Her success in the second 
walks of art was so mucb greater than any she had 
achieved in the first, that sbe seemed almost reconciled 
to a descent which was so like an elevation : '^ Tel briUe 
au second rang, qui s' eclipse au premier ;'' this was the 
case with Miss Letitia, and a sort of friendship, which 
showed itself in real kindness, confidence, and small pecu- 
niary loans, 091 Yiolet's side, and in flattery, coaxings, 
and caresses on Letitia's, was established between these 
young girls. 

Violet was gentle and dignified, though not without a 
considerable play of wit and fancy, and a bewitching 
archness of manner in her happier moods ; Letitia was 
pert, sprightly, coaxing, and flattering, and was never 
serious, w^out being sulky or cross. 

Letitia, though she took much pains to preserve her 
reputation, was not, in reality, worthy to sit in Violet's 
presence : to seem and not to he^ was the motto of the 
one — ^to he and not to seem, of the other. Captain 
Symons had been a lo^r of the sparkling Letitia, but 
even scandal had not discovered their intimacy. 

In her heart, Letitia owed Violet many a grudge. 
She envied her her success as an actress, her fame as a 
beauty, her influence as an irreproachable woman — nay, 
unaBsummg, unprotected, and dependent as she was, as 
a laay too— but above all, was she jealous, bumingly 
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jealous, of her influence over the mind of a man to whom 
she herself had vainly made every sacrifice, and who only 
looked upon her as a medium through whom he could 
win by stratagem, if not worse, the young girl who had 
never wasted a thought on him. As Letitia had been 
really and passionately in love with this bad and heartless 
man, and as, though she had known much folly, she had 
never known actual sin till she loved him, it is no 
marvel, that all the evil depths of a fallen woman's heart 
were stirred by his insolent inconstancy to her, and his 
base plan of oDtaining her rival by her assistance. 

And yet Captain Symons had, over the mind and 
actions of this unhappy girl, the despotic power a bad 
man always has over a still loving woman, whom he has 
degraded. She promised herself, it is true, that one day 
her revenge should be " sweeping and sure ;'* but in the 
meantime she did his bidding, and seemed to try, to the 
very utmost, to secure for him any object he confided to 
her cunning and dexterity. 

It was then, by the information of this female spy, that 
Captain Symons was made aware of Violefs recovery ; 
and though she had never gained enough on Violet's con- 
fidence, to induce the poor girl to reveal to her any of 
the secrets of her heart, yet her constant little coazisg 
attentions had won so much of Violet's regard — and even 
gratitude — ^that she had accepted an invitation, to go 
with Letitia, to spend a few days at a farm-house, 
belonging, she said, to an aunt of hers, who lived some 
ten miles from Brighton, and who would be delighted to 
receive the chosen friend of her beloved niece. 

Violet, sighing, as the country-bred always sigh, for 
fresh air and green fields, accepted this invitation, with 
as much pleasure as she could feel in any arrangement in 
which the one she loved so wildly had no share. After 
her long and tedious confinement, in a close town room, 
after looking so long on nothing but squalid houses and a 
mean street, the thought of a thatched and pretty farm, 
such as Letitia described, emerald meadows, beenives, a 
rivulet, an old-fashioned flower-garden, with a sunny 
arbour ; cows, with their sweet breath ; cocks, with their 
cheering crow ; poultry, with its merry cackle ; home- 
made bread, new milk, cream, matchless butter, eggs, and 

V 
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flniit— all this seemed delicious to Violet's country tastej 
and languid longiug for a rustic life. 

It was the very day that Violet receiyed Colonel 
Peyensey's letter. 

The reader knows the contents of that letter, he hnows 
that therein the lover redeemed his pledge, and asked 
Violet to fix the day for their nuptials ; and that he 
begged her to meet him at an early hour the next morn- 
ing, at their trysting-place in the cliffs. 

Will he be surprised to hear, that after the perusal of 
that letter, Violet shut herself for hours in her little 
bedroom, and that Patience, fearing that she might be 
m, and looking through the keyhole to ascertain the fact, 
saw her kneeling by her bedside and sobbing convul* 
sively ; and that after hours spent thus, she came.out calm 
and dejected, and with blistered cheeks and eyes swollen 
with weeping ; and that then she sat down to her desk, 
and wrote long and earnestly, interrupted now and th^i 
by convulsive sobs and bursting tears, but that she did 
complete and fold and seal a letter she placed in her 
bosom? J 

And that then, while lying sadly musing on the sofa, 
a note came from Letitia Manners, proposing to call for 
her early the next morning in a ny to take her to her 
aunt's, and.that in spite of Colonel Pevensey's appoint- 
ment for the very same hour on the cliff, she acceded to 
Letitia's prayer, only naming a still earlier time than the 
one Letitia had fixed upon ; and this being done, strange 
and inconsistent as it seems, Violet summoned Patience 
and made her promise, nay, even swear, when she was 
gone into the country with Miss Letitia Manners, not to 
kt any entreair, or bribe, or threat of Captain Syroons'a 
or of Colonel Pevensey's or of Valentine Woodville's or 
of Doctor Hegner's indi^^ her to betray any knowledge of 
the place of her retreat or the manner of her departure. 

And this being solemnly promised by the brave and 
true-hearted little maid-of-all*w(»rk, Violet lay down at 
her ^itreaty on the sofa she had placed by a bright fire, 
took some refreshment from Patience's hand, and fell 
asleep. 
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CHAPTER LVa, 

A PROPOSAL. 

Whbit Violet woke she found Patience watching her, 
with two letters which had been brought during her long 
and deep slumber. 

One was in a strange and foreign-looking band. It 
was from Dr. Hegner, and ran as follows : — 

" BjBJLTJTimii AKJ) ADOBABLX ViOLBT, — I can no 
longer withhold the confession of feelings which tremble 
at rav heart, bum in my glances, and almost burst from 
my lips, every time I ted the mystic enchantment of 

Jrour presence. I love you, Violet ! with the first ardent 
ove of a young and enthusiastic nature, a warm and 
devoted heart. I know, &xr and sublime creature, you 
have many, many admirers, but I believe you have only 
one true, loyal, and' devoted lover— that lover is myself I 
I rise, dearest, for your sweet sake, above all mean and 
vulgar prejudices against the profession you adorn* 
Nay, more, since the illiberal exclosiveness of a clique, 
prevents the cordial welcome of new discoveries in 
medical science, and the appreciation of genius in the 
younger members of the taculty, I, convinced that my 
person, voice, and talents would secure success on the 
stage, and anxious to be ever at hand to protect my 
bride, intend, when we are married, to accept an engage- 
ment for myself. 

" Oh the rapture of playing Bomeo to your Juliet, 
Claude to your Pauline^ and so on, through the whole 
range of the drama ! 

" It will not be acting, dearest, — it will be a sublime, an 
irresistible reality, which must lead to fame and fortune. 

''I have little to offer, dearest, but a young and 
devoted heart, a person much overrated by the many, 
and which I never felt inclined to undervalue, till now 
that I would throw it at your feet*-talents which good 
judges tell me must make me eminent, and that sirong 
consciousness of desert and energy of will which are the 
great secrets of success. 

'* You, sweet Violet, have much the same to offer in 

V % 
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exchange, only that you want — ^what you will find in a 
union with me — confidence in your right to success, and 
resolution to obtain that right. 

" We have both thien, beauty, youth, genius — may I 
add love? 

"I will call to-morrow at noon, to hear you say, 
' Binaldo, I am yours ;' and then with what rapture, oh, 
my Violet! shall I throw at your feet the poor but 
enchanted form of 

'^ Binaldo Hegneb, 
" Physician of the College of Heidelberg, 
the Ehine." 

As Violet read, two or three times her colour rose, in 
evidence of pride wounded by this conceited and most 
tactless effusion ; and now ana then a smile played upon 
her lips, and broke into a laugh. 

" I am glad," she inwardly ejaculated, " that the egotis- 
tical and conceited pomposity of this proposal has taken 
from it all that an offer of marriage, to one so forlorn, 
might have had of affecting or of amiable. It is lucky 
lie is so well satisfied with his own person, that after 
having seen my Pevensey he can still talk of his own 
beauty ! The beauty of a low forehead, a showy nose, a 
retreating chin, long, tangled ringlets of a foxy hue, 
mingling with moustaches, whiskers, and a long beard of 
the same colour, but the whole dazzling to himself and 
the vulgar, — ^by the turquoise blue of his large, prominent 
eyes, the bright white and red of his doll-like complexion, 
and the ruby colour of his inexpressive mouth ! His 
little figure, too, with his womanish waist I And he has 
seen Pevensey, and can yet believe in his own beauty t 
I feel no scruple, no compunction about him.'* 

Violet wrote — 

" Sib, — I was very much surprised at the extraordinary 
and not very flattering tone of your letter, and it requires 
aU my experience and recollection of the skill and kind- 
ness of the doctor to prevent my resenting the rudeness 
and audacity of the man, 

" I beg to say at once and for ever that there are no 
circumstances in which I could be placed, that could 
induce me ^^for one moment to listen to your proposal ; 
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abd that the oiihr atonement you can make, for a start- 
ling confidence of success, so insulting to female dignity 
and reserve, is the never attempting to renevir, in any way 
whatever, our recent intercourse. 

" I enclose, with many thanks, a poor token of my 
sense of your medical services, and remain, 

" Sir, yours, &c., 

"VlOLAKTB WOODHUEST." 

Having dashed off this letter with the rapidity of 
excited feeling, Yiolet took up the other, ill-folded, ill- 
directed, and sealed with a thimble, the writing bad and 
blotted, and the spelling worse; yet it sent the blood 
from Violet's cheeks, and made her hand tremble, and 
her very knees shake. 

It began thus : — 

"A word to the wise ! A frend in node is a frend 
indede ! You are the wictim of a konspeerasy. If you 
go with L. M. you are undon. She is a snake in thee 
grarse, and a tiue of a sartain Captain S. who owe you a 
grudg. She have no haunt, but she ave one to play the 
parte. If you falle into this snare you are dun for. 

" So no more from your welwisher. 

^' I hates hanonumus letters, but dont dare put my 
name for fere of haccidents, and poor, and bred to burn, 
can't hafford to make a henemy." 

After perusing, and re-perusing this startling commu- 
nication, Yiolet sat for some time lost in anxious thought. 

This might be merely the hoax of some mischief-makez', 
or it might be the warning of some true and humble 
friend, who knew of the plot which might so well ensure 
her destruction. There were several young actresses, 
jchorus and ballet girls, to whom Yiolet had been kind, 
according to her small means and opportunities ; and 
there was one, a certain Lucy Blake, a poor consumptive 
girl, whom both Letitia and herself had employed in 
altering dresses, and in assisting them at their toilettes. 
This girl h&d often shown emotion at Violet's attentions, 
and Violet knew she had been lately staying at Letitia' s 
lodging re-modelling dresses. It was possible that while 
there she might, if such a plot existed, have obtained 
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knowledge of it> and anfiotts at once to saye Violet with- 
out exposdng or endangering herself, had hit upon the 
expedient common to such minds in such cases, an 
anonymous letter. 

The more Violet pondered on the probabilitv of this 
solution, the more convinced did she oecome of its cor- 
rectness, and at last her conviction became so strong 
that she i^solved to act upon it. In order todo this the 
more easily, she was obliged to take little Patience partly 
into her counsels. It was at seven o'clock that Violet 
Was to have met Colonel Pevensey on the cliffs — it was 
at six she had appointed Letitia Manners to call for her ; 
but now she resolved to start for London by the train 
which left at four in the morning, and to ask shelter and 
protection of the Ordes, who had written to her kindly, 
once enclosing their address and a banknote for £10, in 
case of anv emergency. This £10, yet untouched, was 
the thoughtful contribution of Miss Jenny, who, look- 
ing upon all men as ramping and roaring lions, *' seeking 
whom they may devouri" was very anxious that the 
gifted and beautiful girl, in her dangerous position, and 
with her precarious proj&ts, should never fall into a snare 
or a peril from whicn a few pounds might enable her to 
save herself* She had stipulated that Violet should keep 
this sum by her in case of any emergency, " brought abo<% 
by the evil craft o' wily and weeked mon." Violet felt 
convinced that this was such an emergency, and that 
Miss Jenny would feel it such too. 

And so Violet made up her mind ; with Patience's 
help she packed up what she felt indispensable to her 
comfort and respectable apnearance, but left the bulk of 
her wardrobe behind her, the rooms being still hers tUl 
the end of the quarter. 

She then wrote a few lines to Letitia, saying she was 
suddenly called away, but not saying why or where. 

With many tears she confided to Patience her letter 
to Colonel Pevensey, to be given to him should he call to 
ascertain the reason of her not meeting him on the cliff; 
and if he did not call, to be taken to his house. 

By the time all was packed and arranged, it was time 

*'^ go to the station. Patience took Violet's box in one 

and her basket in the other, and saw her secure 
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from cold and impertinence in a first-^lass carriage, in 
which she was the only passenger. And then the bell 
rang, the steam hissed, and Violet, as she kissed the 
little maid's cheek, felt as if she was parting with the 
onlj creature who really cared for her. 



CHAPTER LVIIL 

HJLE^'S LOTE. 

It was with a strange mixture of feelings, that Colonel 
Fevensej prepared to keep his appointment with Violet 
in '' the bower in the cliffs.'* 

His darling Clarissa had been ill during the night. 
When he paid his wonted yisit to her room, before 
retiring to his own, he found her restless and feverish ; 
he sat up with her a great part of the night ; and though 
she seemed better towards morning, yet his anxiety had 
renewed and re-established all her natural empire over 
his affection; and it had more than once occurred to 
him, that perhaps his darling's illness might be sent as 
a punishment to him for memtating the possible sacrifice 
oi her happiness by giving her a step-mother ; and the 
having suffered any less holy and pure .affection to rival 
her in his heart. 

These were unpropitious reflectioiis for a bridegroom, 
about to meet, bv his own entreaty, her who was to fix 
the day of their destiny ; and the fond embrace he gave 
his darling child, before he went forth to meet Violet, the 
miegivins of his heart, and the tear of compunction he 
dashed &om his eye, showed how much the father, at 
that moment, triumphed over the lover in his heart. 

Colonel Pevensey, spoilt as he had been from his 
very earliest youth, by the attentions, the devotions, the 
each de privenaneei of all womankind, felt surprised, 
piqued, and a little angry, to find himself ^#0 at the 
rendesnfous he had appointed. 

It was the first time this had ever happened to him, 
under any circumstances ; and he grew indignant, as he 
watched and waited, in the grey, cold, and misty mom^ 
ing, to think that it was the humble girl, he was about 
to raise to the dignity of his wife, who was teaching him 
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the unpleasant lesson he had taught so manj, that of 
watching and waiting. As, however, time went on, and 
the Brigl^ton clocks struck eight, anxiety about Yiolet*B 
health began to usurp the place of anger and revenge. 

He remembered the constant devoUon, the tenderness, 
the loyalty, the self-abnegation of Violet's character, and 
as he did so, he felt ashamed of his anger, still more so of 
his revenge, and grew seriously alarmed about her health 
— convinced, by reflection, that it must be some very 
serious cause indeed, that could induce Violet to dis- 
appoint him. Directlv he became convinced of this, he 
felt his heart grow sicK with the revulsion of his feeline^s. 
Violet, whom he had been inwardly reviling as fickle, in- 
constant, perhaps even false, he now invoked, by eveiy 
tender epithet that anxious love could suggest; and, 
unable any longer to endure suspense, he rushed from 
the place of rendezvous, to the late abode of poor Violet. 



CHAPTEE LIX. 

THE LATE BEMOBSE OE LOVE. 

By the time Colonel Pevensey had reached Violet's door, 
he had repented of every wrong he had done her, even 
in thought : he had accused himself of an ungrateful, a 
faithless, a vacillating, a grudging spirit; his children 
had dwindled in size, and faded in hue, on his mental 
horizon, as the figure of Violet, in all her love, her timid, 
yet impassioned love, her feminine devotion, and her 
childlike faith and trust, appeared in the foregrouud. 
As with a trembling hand he touched the knocker, "the 
late remorse of love " filled his heart. 

But his emotions could not be easily analyzed, when 
Patience gently told him that Miss Woodhurst was 
gone, she knew not whither ; and a sort of half-supersti- 
tious conviction that he had, by underrating her sublime 
affection, both lost it, and, worse still, deserved to lose 
it, and a vague terror, and a miserable sense of desertion, 
of loneliness, and of desolation, blanched his cheek and 
trembled at his heart. 

However, she was gone; and nothing could elicit 
'' the faithful little Patience any information on the 
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subject ; indeed, so adroit was she already in the grand 
ruse of her wretched class, that of affecting a dense and 
impassable stupidity, that Colonel Pevensey believed her 
the dolt and dullard she so cleyerly contrived to appear, 
and taking, with many misgivings, the letter he dreaded 
to open, even before the <;Ai^c^f-all-work, he slowly and 
mournfully departed. 

Before he had proceeded far, however, he felt anxious 
to know at what hour Yiolet had gone out, and return* 
ing to ascertain that point, and the street-door being 
ajar, he knocked and entered simultaneously. He felt 
certain, although the door of the little sitting-room was 
immediately closed, that he had seen Symons's figure 
standing against the mantel-piece, and heard his voice, 
in angry and interrogative conversation with little 
Patience, whose tones seemed not to be the meek and 
gentle ones she had used to him, but those of a sullen 
and dogged resolution, and even sauciness. 

At this moment Colonel Pevensey so longed to be 
alone, and shrank so especially from any remarks of 
Symons*s about Yiolet, that he was as anxious not to 
appear to see, as the captain was not to be seen. 

But after vainly trying to elicit from Patience the 
hour of Violet's departure, he did ask her how long 
Captain Symons had oeen there, and was surprised when 
she pettishly answered that he had been worritting and 
hindering her for an hour or more, to make her tell 
what she really did not know. 

As she spoke, it struck Colonel Pevensey for the first 
time that perhaps he had a rival in Symons, and that 
Yiolet's mysterious departure might be connected with 
the impertinent intrusion of the very man he had first 
so rashly authorized to annoy her. There was some 
comfort to his heart even in this distressing solution of 
the enigma of her conduct. It would solace him to 
think she fied from anything rather than him and his 
love. He seemed to lorget while speculating on this 
mystery that he held in his hand what would explain 
mil ; but who that has loved can marvel at his procrasti- 
nation, or doubt that he required solitude and reflection 
to nerve him to break the seal of what seemed to him 
now like a sentence of death or a sweet reprieye P 
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Poor Patience had had a trouhlesome time of it^ with 
all the exasperated and disappointed worshippers of one 
who, like aD. women who unite personal loveliness with 
genius, grace, and feeling, ner^ appeared but she inte- 
rested ^e hearts of men, never smiled but she won a 
permanent empire over their minds. 

Captain Sjmons, baffled, foiled, outwitted in his base 
and long-projected scheme for ruining her spotless fame, 
and perhaps her right to that fame, and not even en- 
lightened as to the cause of her flight — ^ignorant aa to 
whether any suspicion of him had been excited, or any 
treachery of Letitia*s been at work, felt a degree of 
venomous wrath, which he could only vent on the mise- 
rable victim whom he had degraded into a slave of his 
vices. From what Patience told him, he learnt that 
Colonel Pevensey had seen him, and he felt that some 
explanation was necessaiy. It gave him little trouble to 
invent what he thought would satisfy the colonel, and 
by degrading Yiolet in the opinion of him she loved, 
revenge him in some degree on her. Having resolved on 
this, with a few hearty curses launched on the shock 
head of poor Patience, and with a shove that would have 
upset any less wiry and less sturdy little menial. Captain 
Symons took his leave. 

He had not been gone long when Dr. Hegner, hifi 
hair, his moustache, and hia jeune M'anoe, all on end 
with alarm, rushed, armed with a pistol and a German 
knife concealed under a Spanish cloak, to terrify Violet 
into accepting his proposal. When he found she was 
gone, ana all the tragedy he had rehearsed of no avail, 
he swore that unless Patience told him whither she had 
fled, he would shoot himself before her eyes, and this 
melo-dramatic threat only exciting a titter, he presented 
the pistol at her own head, and said:—- 

«TeUmeaU,orIfire!" 

Patience, not much frightened, but still uncertain how 
much of the doctor's spirit was the " mountebank*s, and 
how much the bravo's," said :— 

** Well, put up your pistols, and I will tdl you all T 
know." 

" Well, there, I have put them up." 
" Oh I but I am so a£raid, unless you put them quite 
•^ay I cannot think of all she told me.** 
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'^ Well, there, I will put them in that closet/' 

Patience locked it, and put the key in her bosom. 

« All I know is, that Miss Woodhurst went away at 
four o'clock this morning because she had so many 
suitors, and not one, as she said, as would stdt. Says 
she, ' Patience,' says she, ' too many lovers will puzzle a 
maid, and so I'm off for 'MJericay. I'll go,' says she, 
' where I aint know'd, and then, perhaps, I shan't have 
to stoop to pick up nothing.' There's her words, as 
near as may be ; but where 'Mericay is I aint schollard 
or geograper enough to say ; but if you wants to find her, 
it's to 'Mericay you must go." 

Nothing could have more completely bewildered and 
bamboozled the young doctor than this absurd invention. 
His mood changed to a sullen despair and moody revenge, 
and he insisted on having back his weapons. Patience 
would not give him the key till she was safely esoonced 
in her own room, and then she threw it into the little 
garden for him ; he took it, and anffrilv departed. 

He was scarcely ^onewhen pale, haggard, and wild- 
looking, poor Yalentme Woodviue showed himself at the 
door ; Patience felt very kindly towards the very hand- 
some and miserable young soldier : not even for him 
would she betray Violet's confidence, but to comfort 
him, in the way her woman instinct taught her would be 
most acceptable to his wounded and devoted heart, she 
told him that Miss Woodhurst, to her thinking, was not 
gone far, but was driven away by the persecutions of the 
doctor, the colonel, and the captain, not one of whom she 
could abide, and who left her no peace of her life. Patience 
ventured on a lie, which, if any such could deserve the 
epithet of ^Mte, might, from its charitable motive, have 
claimed it ; for she said that Miss Woodhurst had left 
her love for her cousin, and that he should hear of her, 
or from her, if she could contrive it, before long. Patience 
had of course never loved herself, ixp she would have 
known how much more bitter (in the result) to a pas- 
sionate lover is false hope than even despair itself. She 
saw tears of surprise and joy sparkle in the young sol* 
dier's fine eyes, she saw a hectic of delight flush his pale 
cheek, a nervous quiver of rapture pass through his 
frame, and his hands clasp each other, in an involuntary 
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ecstasj of self-congratulation ; and so, as Patience saw 
him going on his way rejoicing, he who generally showed 
dejection and despair in his rery step, she said to her- 
self: — 

" Poor young feller ! He is worth all of 'em put 
together ! There's true love, if you like ! I'm as glad 
as a bird to have made him smUe ; and if I didn't do 
another stroke all day, I should think I'd done a good 
day's work by that — so I should." 



CHAPTEE LX. 

THE SACBITIGE. 

CoLCETEL Peyeksey, as soon as he. reached his house, 
hastened to his dressing-room, bolted the door, threw 
himself into an easy chair, which, however, he found a 
bed of thorns — those sharpest thorns, suspense and self- 
reproach ; and he was just nerying himseli to break open 
Violet's letter, when a low knock at the door, repeated 
more than once, roused his impatient spirit, and he 
angrily observed — 

'' I am engaged ; I can see no one." 

No answer was returned, but he thought he heard a 
little step steal away, and something liJke a sob. All 
the &ther rushed into his heart as he hurried to the 
door, and gently opened it, and there, seated on the 
stairs, her face buried in her delicate little hands, and 
her torrents of golden hair hiding both, sat little Cla* 
rissa, like the Peri at the gates of Paradise. 

She did not hear her &ther's approach, nor knew he 
was near, till he took her in his arms, and carried her 
into his room; and then forcing open the little white 
and taper fingers she still held tightly interlaced before 
her e^es, he saw that she was very pale, and had been 
weepmg bitterly. 

There is something inexpressibly touching in silent 
grief and noiseless sorrow, in any one ; but in a child, a 
being generally so clamorous, so thoughtlessly demon- 
strative in all its emotions, self ever uppermost in love 
or hate, there is a something that excites the liyeliest 
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sympathy, because it betrays a tenderness as precocious 
as it is fatal. 

'^ Silly, silly Clarissa," said ber fsitber, kissing away 
ber tears, and clasping her closely to him ; " why did you 
cry, my darling?" 

'^ Oh, I did not mean my own papa should see my 
silly tears ; but you went out without kissing me ; and 
just now you came home without even looking into the 
school-room, though I had got something to surprise you 
ready ; and when I came and knocked, you seemed so 
angry." 

And Clarissa, at the catalogue of her griefs, btirst out 
afresh in tears and sobs. 

At this moment, and while her father was trying all 
methods, orthodox and unorthodox, to comfort^ and cheer 
her, a succession of shrill unearthly yells proceeded from 
a trumpet, accompanied by a drum, both instruments 
betraying the near approach of Marmaduke, and the pre* 
paratory flourishes rose louder and louder, till the boy, 
the drum slung round his waist, and beating it furiously 
with one hand, while with the other he held the trumpet 
to his mouth, rushed into the room, and bounding on 
his papa's knee, tried at once to hurl his sister down 
an& to establish himself there. 

" So," he said, " I'm glad I've found you out. Miss 
Sneak. Papa, she stole away as quiet as a mouse, 
though she knew dinner was ready, just to come and 
coax and cant you over. But Miss Sharpe says, I'm to 
ask you to let her come down directly — what's she been 
crying about P — that little cut I gave her with my whip, 
■ half fun and half accident." 

" Hush, Marmy, dear," said Clarissa, in a whisper, as 
Colonel Pevensey's thoughts again wandered to poor 
Violet. "Papa knows nothing about it — see, I have 
put on my polka to hide it — it would make him very 
angry with you, so I wouldn't let*him see it for the 
worid ! " 

"Well, you're not such a sneak afber all," said the 
boy. " You're very brave, considering you're only a 
girl; so, come, let's invite papa to tea in the school^ 
room, as we agreed ; and now, come down to dinner, and 
for hiding your arm, I forgive you for being a girl, and I 
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love jou almost as if jon were a boy. Papa, wbat 
Clariasa came for, was to ask jou to come to tea in the 
schoolroom. Miss Shaipe says, we've been so good, we 
maj have our little French t^things that Lady Dooj^ 
gave us, and we've saved all our money for a feast, 
w illyon come, papa^ at five ? " 

^'xes^ darlings, I will; so now, go qidckly dovni to 
dinner, like good children, and at five I'll come to the 
feast. Bless you, my angel girl— come, be ofi; my noble 
boy." 

And with the happy elasticity of childhood, beaatiful 
Utile Clarissa, after one fond and protracted hug of her 
papa, shared with a more boisterous embrace of Manny's, 
threw her arm round the boy's neck, smiled an April 
fioaile, which her father scarcely noticed, and tripped 
gaily down-atairs, to help h^ noisy and elated brother 
to put the fiiiishhig strokes to the feast, at which papa 
was to be entertained. 

(Colonel Pevenaey, now alone, and secure from intra«* 
sion, held the letter open before Ms eyes, and read the 
first few lines with an emotion which, when refiection 
succeeded to feeling, amazed even himself. 



CHAPTER LXI, 
violet's lbtteb. 

" Haboottbt, dearest, kindest, beat I— Haroourt, sole 
object of a love too deep for words, farewell I jSsffewell 
for ever ! Por ever P no !— only the brief far ever of this 
cold world of forms and symbols \ Even in this hour of 
more than mortfd struggle, and of bitterness to which 
death were a pleasing W)on, I feel that there is a for 
ever beyond the grave, and which those who have loved, 
with true, unselfish love, on earth, shall share together. 

"Dearest, you will smile, for you will not believe !— 
yes, I fimey 1 see your own ineffable, enchanting smile, 
disputing with the soft tears that wiU gather in those 
heavenly eyes, whose earnest softness haunts me as I 
write, leadmg me (ignis-fatuua-like) from my stem re- 
solve, and almost forcing me, a weeping slave, to yomr 
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feet, ready to accept tlie gpat, great sacrifice yon proffer, 
instead of making, as I will and do, a greater far. 

'' Ah, little did you deem, my love, for so I must call 
you, for -the first and last time, little did you deem, 
when, in the self-abnegation, the noble enthusiasm, of 
the moment you profiered to the humble girl the sacri- 
fice of all that has influenced jou through life — little did 
you deem, adored one ! that in the loving heart of that 
poor maid, there was a heroism greater than your own — 
a sacrifice which He who reads the heart, and He alone, 
can recognise, as the greatest love ever made to love. 

** You would make me your wife, Harcourt — ^you, so 
proud, so susceptible of opinion, so open (forgive me) to 
the despotism of a sneer — you would make the poor 
actress, so far, so very far beneath you, in the world's 
harsh judgment, though gentle blood with all true 
dignity fiows in her veins, too — ^you would not make her 
merely the secluded wife of vour bosom, but the osten* 
sible partner of your proua fortunes — ^those fortunes 
which you ask her to share just as they are reaching the 
summit of their glorj and your ambition. And you con« 
strued into an acquiescence, whose delight could find no 
words to translate it, but which tears and blushes re- 
vealed too vividly, the silence of your Yiolet ! Dearest, 
as ^ou spoke, a heroism greater than yours, because it 
spnngs from a love, alas ! far greater than your own, 
arose in my heart, and at that hour of rapture, of pride, 
of glory (for it is glory to know you think me wortny to 
be your wife), all that is devoted, and good, and true 
within me answered ' vo/ 

. " No, dearest, no ; for my heart, even then, foretold 
what your letter has so fidly confirmed, that the sacrifice 
you meditated, and which 1 knew joa would make, you 
made to my love, not your own. Pity, pity, beloved and 
noblest of men ! pity for me urges the sacrifice of all you 
have held dear and sacred through life. 

" But no, dearest, no ; and yet it is not pride that 
makes me. say, while my tears fall like rain, I will never, 
never he mur wife. It is not pride, it is love — love 
which looKS beyond the bewildenns enticements of the 
moment, and sees you sad, regretfm, perhaps remorseful 
even, with Violet by your side — ^and calm, and hapr*^ 
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and contented, with Yiolet forgotten and far away. 
Your ehildren, beloved^ suffice to your heart, wbicb, but 
for the unbappj discovery of my unhappy love, would 
have sought no tenderness but theirs. 

" Farewell — tears will blot that bitter word. Ob, of 
what unspeakable anguish may one word be the token ! 

*' Fear not for me, my kindest, dearest one ! at least 
fear not that, humbled, sobered, and, alas ! convinced by 
your last letter, I can never again allow wdunded pride, 
and love despised, to rouse misery to madness. It was 
the frenzy of a moment, Harcourt, not the deliberate 
choice of a mind, which, when itself, recognises the 
right of Him who is a jealous Gt)d, to chasten and to 
humble to the dust her who has made an idol, and has 
worshipped it. 

" No, dearest, I would not embitter by one sad thought 
of me, one feeling of regret, perhaps remorse, the calm 
and happy future which awaits you, and of which I know 
the chief delight will be, to make your darlings fit to 
adorn the lofty situation to which your new rank will 
raise them. 

" It is the quiet sacrifice that proves a woman's love. 
I loved you less when madly I prepared to die for you, 
than now that for you I have resolved to live, and not to 
live a life whose dejected misery would be a reproach to 
your kind nature, your bright and happy existence. No, 
though the avenging deluge overwhelms my heart at this 
moment, yet in due time the storms shall cease, the 
waters shall abate, and the dry land appear: not that 
bright fairy-land of roseate bowers, and silvery foun- 
tains, and glad birds, which first love brings as his por- 
tion to the young heart that welcomes him ; but a land 
which, barren, or fruitful only in weeds, dark, rocky, 
and of little promise, is not all ungrateful for watchful 
care and earnest labour ; for immortal flowers, Harcourt, 
have been sown and reared in that garden of the broken- 
hearted, which rises out of the deluge of the passions. 

^* 1 mean, then, dearest, not to yield to a selfish and 
dinful despair, but to struggle for peace, and in active 
employment to find forgetfulness. 1 speak of the future, 
if I am not kindly .spared that long, long gloom, the 
future seems to me now. At present my heart scarcely 
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believes in the prophecy of my reason, that I shall ever 
feel any interest in aught but you. No, life seems, as it 
ever has done since I knew you, divided into the Eden 
where you are, and the wilderness where you are not; 
and that Eden I leave-cleave weeping and yet consent- 
ingy led by those angels of the heart of woman — ^love, 
that can sacrifice self, and loyalty, that can glory in that 
sacrifice ! 

" Do not seek to discover my retreat — do not contend 
with the good angel that urges me away, lest I prove 
but a weak woman after all ! Beware of Captain Symons 
— he is not your friend ; and I have narrowly escaped a 
subtle snare spread by him, who, in his wretched vanity^ 
presumes to think that she who has adored you, who 
adores still, could waste one thought on him. Beware 
of him ! Ah, how I tremble when I think, that in sacri- 
ficing myself, I sacrifice the right of watching over you, 
of shielding you from aU evil, of protecting you-^smile, 
proud and dignified Harcourt, when the poor Yiolet 
talks of protecting ifou ! And yet there is a shelter, a 
protection in the bosom of a woman who really loves, 
and in her bosom alone, which man, however lofby, how- 
ever gifted, can never find elsewhere. 

'^ It is all I could conceive of happiness, beloved ! to 
be the guardian spirit of your home, and watch that 
notlung treacherous or harsh, or false, or cruel, ever 
approached, not merely the sanctuary of your affections, 
but even of your fancy — and this happiness I resign. 
But were I the empress of the earth instead your poor 
Yiolet, ah, dearest, what tears of pride and joy would 
replace these drops of bitter anguish — ah, then the 
bndal wreath you proffer, how proudly should I wear it ! 
Ah, what a magic circle then were the ring I now reject ! 
and what tears of rapture and blushes of tenderness 
would the bridal veil conceal from all eyes but yours ! 

'^ Prom this dream I must tear myself to the harsh 
reality of sternest duty-*-&om what ndght be, to what ie. 
Harcourt! angel of this dark and to>ubloua world- 
farewell — Oh^ God ! farewell for ever ! 

" ViOLBT.*' 

A thousand wild emotions succeeded each otbeir 

X 
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througb Colonel Peyensey'a heart as lie read this letter ; 
bat love and enthusiastic admiration of Violet, and hate 
and scorn of himself, predominated. He blushed — ^yes ! 
the man of fashion, and of the world, so many years the 
idol of women, and the envy of men, blushed, alone, in 
his own room, as he compared himself, not merely with 
the idol of her own creation, which Violet had made and 
invested with his form, but with Violet herself, the hum- 
ble and yet the truly great. 

And this was the woman to whom, while passion and 
gratified vanity, and a misplaced pity, induced him to 
offer his hand, a niggard and worldly spirit had grudged 
what was in reality so unworthy of her. And he had 
been cold and mean enough to let her trace the paltry 
pride of his heart in the very letter in which he asked 
her to secure to him for ever the solace of her presence, 
and the blessing of her love ! 

And that cold, thankless letter had lost him Violet, 
and, worse, had robbed him of the best and noblest pri- 
vilege that wealth and rank possess — that of showering 
all &eir blessings upon, and surrounding with all their 
immunities, one whom nature had fitted to adorn the 
loftiest station, but whom fortune had actually thrown 
on daily toil for daily bread. ** She is gone in sorrow, in 
poverty, perhaps in want!" he groaned; '^aad but for 
my cold heart and niggard spirit, she might have been 
secured for ever from all the miseries of dependence, 
from all the perils and labours of her unhappy profession. 
In wealth and comfort, admired by millions and adored 
by one, shedding dignity on rank, and lustre on a coronet, 
a sweet model ror Clarissa of all that makes woman great 
and dear, and a kind fond mother to my boy — ah, how 
happy, how brightly happy might we all have been! 
Ana now — embittered by regret, perhaps remorse, bowed 
by shame, and pining for a love I can never again awaken 
-^for no other could feel such love— even my children 
will painfully remind me of the mistaken sacrifice I made 
to them, and every luxury will be embittered, when I 
think how it might have been at once shared and en« 
hanced. But I will find her yet, and compel her to be 
mine ! Come, there is no despair for him who has an 
object in view^ and that object one that shall make this 
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dreary earth a paradise — to that I devote mj eyerj 
thought. To find her and to make her mine for eyer, 
there is my hope, my ambition, my glory 1" 

Oh man ! man ! how ofben is it thus ! How prone to 
disparage and resign what you even think you haye won I 
The wildest and deepest sigh of your hearts is oyer 
breathed for the unattainable. 

As Colonel Feyensey was hastening down-stairs to 
return to Violet's late abode in the hope of eliciting some 
hint from Patience as to her retreat, he met Symons, 
who came jauntily up-stairs, with the falsehoods he had 
coined trembling in his ayerted eyes and on his treache- 
rous lips. Colonel Fevensey's manner was unusually 
cold and haughty. 

They stood on the landing — ^a singular contrast — the 
colonel so tall and stately, with the air of a Norman 
knight, and the flashing eye, curyed lip, and proud fea- 
tures of a Flantagenet ; and Captain Symons, small and 
slight, with an innate meanness no military training 
could die;nify, with a pug nose, an adder's forehead, pro- 
minent light eyes with white lashes, thick lips, and a 
retreating chin, and yet with a restless air of coxcombry 
and personal yanity, often seen in the plainest and most 
insignificant of men. 

" Colonel," he said, and tears of plausibility filled his 
light eyes, " I haye, a confession to make — Violet Wood- 
hurst did not go where I, belieying she was going, said 
she did. She shammed illness, hoping no doubt to work 
on your pity ; and I was so afraid the sly little baggage 
might influence your noble mind and generous heart, I 
didn't dare to undeceiye you. I see you are angry, but 
my regard for you, colonel, my gratitude, my attachment 
(proud and humble too), must be my excuse ; I hoped 
the end would sanctify the means — and if I haye pre- 
vented your throwing yourself away — " 

" You need not trouble yourself to take care of me, 
Captain Symons ; I can do that myself. Truth is the 
only thing I value in man ! " 

''And woman; I know it, and therefore have risked 
your displeasure, to save you from the wiles of the very 
fiilsest of her sex," 

''On what do you build that accusation?" asked 

^ x2 
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Colonel Perensej, tremblmg wiih excitement, and grov- 
ing white with Buppressed indignation. 

^ Oh, on many things ! Pinding you had slipped out 
of the noose, she's been throwing it round a young 
doctor, who attended her in this pretended ilhiesa, and 
even round your humble serrant; I told you elle se 
eonsoleray and if you knew all, you would say I spoke 
truly." 

*' And where is she now ? " 

*' Gome, come, that's hardly fair; but if you'll forgive 
me a pious fraud — ^for really, though I do think h^ra 
pretty girl, and an amusing little baggage too, my part 
in the affair has been dictated far more by love for ifou 
than for her, yet, if you'll shake hands with me aft^, I'll 
tell you all about it and her. What should you say, if,, 
finding, as I said, the great, handsome, and all but peer 
of a colonel was no go^ she were awaiting the little 
captain in a cottage only a few miles off, perilling the 
the name of Miss Woodville, in the yain hope of r^um- 
ing with that of Mrs. Symons." 

^'I should say," ezdaimed Colonel Fevensey, with 
flashing eyes, and lips white with passion, ''that the 
man who so belies her is a coward, a slanderer^ and 
a liar." 

" Colonel Pevensey ! you presume on your position to 
insult — " 

''I presume on nothing but the position that the 
knowledge of the truth gives any man over him who 
foully and wilfully lies I Tou have never deceived me ; 
and in slandering Miss Woodville, you are slandering 
one whom I have courted as my wife, and who, but for 
her own high-minded and resolute refusal, would now be 
here in a character and with Si name to which she would 
lend more dignity than she could ever borrow from it. 
I rejected her love onee, and through you — meet amba8<> 
sador on so paltry an errand ; — rejected it, in the mean 
pride of the prejudices of a clique, and the low vanity of 
ambition. For that jewel of tne world, that jewel once 
cast before me, I have since knelt in vain : shb, xet hxb 
TTTEN, HA.S BEJBOTU HS — but in the pride of a virtue 
and a self-sacrilSce, which makes the noblest among men 
seem unworthy, and yo»--the foul traducer of a virfeue 
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Jon cMinot compTehend— how mean! how base! how 
groyelting! Go! I cominand you, go! Go, before I 
yield to an impulee I can scarcely restrain, and sully the 
hand of a man of honour by contact with a liar and a 
coward. Go, but beware how you oyer yenture again to 
traduce her whom I hare sworn to win as my wife — if 
there is power in perseyerance and deyotion to conquer 
so just a pride as hers. Gt>, giye not utterance to the 
new lies that tremble on your Hps. Qo, before I fling 
you from me like the reptile you resemble. CK> ! " 

And Symons thought it wise to go, and to go quickly, 
as he saw the colonel's passion urging him beyond his 
self-control, and beheld him approaching the comer into 
which he had shrunk. 

Bapidly Captain Symons sped down-stairs, and Colonel 
Peyensey, after hastily walkmff two or three times up 
and down the corridor^ and suculenly seiziog his hat and 
cloak, left the house. 

And his children, who, with their little tea-things and 
their tiny feast ready, and showily set out to make the 
most of it, had been waiting for him with childish impa- 
tience for half an hour (which to them seemed half a day) 
heard the door close after him, and Clarissa exclaimed-^ 

** Papa has forgotten us aft^ all.*' 



CHAPTBE LXII. 

HISS JBia^KY AlTD THE DONS. 

Trnv away, turn away from the dark picture of disap- 

Eointed loye — ^leaye Colonel Peyensey to mourn that he 
as driyen from his side (unwittingly, but yet how surely) 
that angel of life, an unselfish, a deyoted woman— «nd 
hasten where happy loye, in his roseate dawn, is tinting 
alike the old h^, the monastic haunts, the time-worn 
cloisters, and the hoaiT chapels, the bright green of the 
beautiful trees of OxK>rd, and the silyer ripples of the 
classic Isis, with the purple light of loye. 

Jeannetta and her mtended glide hand in hand through 
the region of the past, and cling more closely to each 
other, while they trace written on all things, '^ passing 
away." To solemn shrines, each haunted by a memoryi 
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they bring the smile of hope and love ; but all their 
object seems to be to see nothing, hear nothing, but each 
other ; they care not who founded this college, who built 
that chapel; they are not seeking truth but illusion. In 
the colleges they care only for the nooks and niches 
where they can whisper apart — ^the aisles in which they 
can lose them selves and their party. 

And what marvel ! They are all the world to each other; 
their wedding-day is fixed ; they are revelling in the last 
days of cou&tshif. Golden dream ! fairy-land of the 
heart ! the brief Eden of life ! how little does it prepare 
woman for all the stem realities of wedlock ! at least 
where she has chosen, as so many do, for qualities that 
dazzle rather than endure, and has not taken care that 
he who worships her as a loyeb shall be rich in all those 
Christian graces which will make him cherish her as a 
HUSBAKn, love her even when he has nothing to fear, and 
treat her with all courtesy and tenderness even when the 
gloss of novelty is gone from the cheek of love. 

And Gerard Esdule! from the ashes of his wild boyish 
passion for Jeannetta, has sprung that phoBniz, a rational 
but tender affection for Sosalie— an affection based upon 
a thorough knowledge of her true and noble heart — a 
thorough appreciation of her gentle and unselfish nature 
— a true estimate of, and respect for, her quick, naVve, 
but truly feminine intellect. 

Any one who loved Bosalie at all must love her very 
fondly; she was of so endearing a nature — of so bewitch- 
ingly sweet and sprightly a temper ! so very pretty, with- 
out ever thinking, or at least appearing to think, about 
her prettiness — no vanity, no wBctation — the same at a 
court ball, at Almack's, at home, or at a village festival, 
or cottage fireside. " Osez partout hire vous-m6me,*' was 
a golden maxim she acted upon, without perhaps ever 
having heard it, or thought about it. 

In truth, the secret of her peculiar charm lay in the 
fact that "she never thought about herself at all." 
Therefore she was never striving to seem handsomer, or 
better, or brighter, or more clever, or more exclusive, or 
more lofty, than she was. 

She was as much at her ease, though naturally and 
exquisitely polite to all, when The Duke, struck by h^r 
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i&anner and her appearance, begged to be introduced to 
her, and chatted at least an hour with her, and gave a 
ball in her honour, as she was at her own fireside, of 
which she was the life and joy — or in her little village 
school, of which she was the idol — or in some cottage 
home, where her presence was a very sunbeam— or talk- 
ing to all the dons of Oxford, who, thinking of themselves 
and their importance, their dignitj and their condescen- 
sion, were stiff, constrained, and ill at ease, as all who 
think about themselves are, — and coloured up, and looked 
•down, and stammered, and hesitated. Yes, she answered 
their stiff queries with cheerful grace, and replied to 
their somewhat antique jokes and classic puns with a 
ready wit, which might have taught them that natural 
quickness of perception can make woman a match, in 
conversation at least, for man, with all the classics to 
quote from, logic to give weight, and mathematics preci- 
sion to his discourse. 

And Dr. Esdaile was of the party— dear old Dr. 
Esdaile — whom Bosalie wept with joy to see again, and 
whom even Mrs. Orde and Jeannetta, the one somewhat 
past the age of enthusiasm, and the other pre-occupied 
and engrossed, could not behold without a soft emotion 
and a lively joy. 

Dr. Esdaile was that delightful being, an unselfish old 
man. Deeply learned, without pedantry — dignified, 
without pride — religious, without ostentation, and with 
a simplicity unmixed with weakness. 

He was a very fine and very handsome man for his 
years, and he took a little endearing and natural pride 
in what he himself had been known to designate a fine 
man. 

Time had stolen every chestnut lock that once so many 
fair ones coveted in vain ; but the loss was in some respect 
^ain, for the white and polished head displayed all the 
moral and intellectual organs grandly developed, and 
the silvery curls that clustered round the ears were soft 
and shining as a child's. Eyes black and soft and bril- 
liant flashed beneath his white eyebrows ; his complexion 
was rubicund — for he liked, in moderation, the rosy wine ; 
and his kind smile revealed a still fine set of white teeth ; 
he was very tall, and very portly, proud of a fine leg and 
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foot, vbich black silk stockini^ &c., displayed to adran- 
tage; and his wkite and graceful hand was a perfect 
model for a sculptor. 

He dressed a little in the clerical style of the past, 
wore buckles in his shoes, and a three-cornered hat ; but 

he was a prebend of the cathedral of ^ and therefore 

his assumption of dignity was not out of place. 

It was delightful to him to find himself in all the 
haunts of his youth, and in the yery rooms he had occu- 
pied some five-and-forty years before. 

Between Dr. Esdaile and Miss Jenny there was a per- 
petual war, because Dr. Esdaile, though acknowledging 
all that he considered the just claims of womau, would 
not admit her supremacy and man's inferiority. 

As nothing daunted Miss Jenny, so she did not fear 
to broach her own peculiar doctnnes in the presence of 
the very dons themselyes, while condescendingly par- 
taking of the splendid hospitalities of their high tables. 

On one occasion, after a somewhat lengthened grace, 
in which the virtues of the pious founders of the college 
were dwelt upon, and the names of their noble dames 
either hurriedly mentioned, or omitted altogether. Miss 
Jenny, bridling and colouring, angrily excMmed to the 
provost, who was more disposed &r a good dinner than 
an intellectual discussion : — 

'* I marvel mooch, provost, thot in the vary Strang* 
hauld o' laming, ond I troost o' releegion, the grond 
princeeples o' joostice aire sae leetle ottended too. Ye 
mak' sair lee|;ht o' yer obleegations to woman, provost ; 
and yet a' history, and a' experience proves, that in a' 
gude warks, woman is ever forene^ost. I pass by the 
thirst o' knowledge, sae remarkable in the mither o' the 
race. Eve hersel' ; her intellectual ombition, sa weel con- 
trasted wi' the easy, UDinquiring, dull content o' Adorn 
—-a content thot hod nathing o* vartue in it, since vartue, 
provost, conseests in the pooer o' resisting temptatiou, 
ond he thot has never been tempted canna be said to hae 
resisted ; — I pass by the first great proof o' woman's 
intellectual superiority, doctor, because I ken fu* weel, 
thot it is the fashion amang divines to dwell mair on her 
moral delinquency thon her mental superiority ; but — " 

" Why, madam, allow me to say, with all due deference. 
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that Biiice, to our first mother's credulity, yanitj, and 
(forgive me) greediness, we owe the loss of Paradise— 
since is;norance toat bliss till her folly made ns wise to 
our mm — ^we cannot be Tery gratefal for a curiosity 
which, I fear, had more of mond weakness than of mental 
energy, and which has made us all the short-sighted, 
miserable mortals we are." 

^Ye tak' a vary pecooliar yiew, prorost, o* Eve's 
chorocter, I'm theenkmg: for moral ond mental defee- 
ciency see A.dom — Adom always seemed to my mind a 
puir, shallow-pated, narrow-hearted cooard — ane wha 
would 'let I daur na wait upon I would' — ^wha could 
follow, but could na' lead ; ond when Eye hod plucked 
the frtdt ond tasted, could imitate but not oreeginate, 
ond then turn round on her ond say * The woman tempted 
me, and I did eat ! ' " 

"Well, madam, this animated and novel discussion 
must not prevent our eating, and, I hope, drinking too. 
What wine may I have the pleasure of giving you P " 

"Hock! if you please—but we, doctor, we women, 
freevolous, as it's the fashion to ca' us, we care far mair 
for the feast o' reason and the fiow o' soul than for a' the 
cookery o* France, or the vintage o' Spain ! " 

The doctor bowed; his tastes and Miss Jenny's did 
not coincide ; the discussion of a capital vol^vent inte- 
rested him just then much more than that of Adam and 
Eve. 

On the other side of Miss Jenny sat her old opponent. 
Dr. Esdflile: Miss Jenny commenced an attacs upon 
him. 

"A penny for yer thoughts, Dr. Esdaile.'* 

" They're scarce worth flie money, madam." 

" Were they, as usual, derogatory to [our sex, doctor, 
I'd say Amen." 

"Nay, madam, they were not derogatory, they were 
only just. I was thmking that woman, all lovely and 
gifted as she is, occupies a certain place in the creation, 
and that while she keeps that place-*" 

" Weel, sir, ond that place is the foremost place." 

"Kay, madam, to man the foremost, and to woman 
the next." 

" What, sir, not even on an equality with the tyrant ? 
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Come, sir, voii would suit New Zealand better than our 
enlightened- country, where mon, hideous brute that he is 
there, breaks the female's forefingers, and knocks out her 
front teeth, in token of his power and her subjection — 
where she performs all the toils he has neither the will 
nor the i^ to effect — where he chuses his bride bj 
spitting in her face, and where her first office in h«r 
bridal home is to hew wood, to draw water, and to serve 
her bloated, loathsome master on her knees." 

'* Nay, madam, you wrong me : I would give all honour 
to the woman as to the weaker vessel." 

'^The weaker vessel, doctor, may be; but with the 
stronger spirit in her, as I believe you, some of you, dis- 
cover to your cost. Look at all time, aU history, ancient 
and modem, sacred and profane — I ha' proved, I think," 
she said, bridling as she proudly glancea round the table, 
" how vastly superior Eve was to Adam." 

'^Yery unorthodox sentiments!" muttered the old 
don — "something quite new this!" But something 
newer, in the shape of a capital, dish, arrested his atten- 
tion ; and Miss Jenny proceeded : — 

" I pass by mony ither bright pottems o' female 
excellence, and I come to the very Father o' the Eaithfu* 
himser, ond J ask ye a', divines, ond scholars, ond theolo- 
gians, how in their early morried life would Abraham ha* 
fared but for the beauty, the discretion, ond the virtue o' 
Sarah his wife ; ond what sort o' recompense was hers — 
she, whose rare beauty ond merit hod saved his life, ond 
made his fortune, when she saw her hondmaid preferred 
before her, and the son o' that hondmaid, even Hagar 
the bondwoman, flouting at her — " 

" Nay, but, my dear lady, you do not clearly distinguish 
what was typical in — " 

" Teepical, sir, a' was teepical o* woman's merit ond 
woman's reward — to be loved while youth and beauty 

lasted — made useful while tolent and energy endured 

ond then to be forsaken, insulted, forgotten! But I 
forget mysel' to talk o' woman, where mon glories in his 
contempt for, ond his independence of her." 

" Nay, madam," said one of the dons, ** there is no 
place in the world where woman is held in greater reve- 
rence than in Oxford," 
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" I am glod to bear you say so, sir — I suld be mair 
glad could I perceive ony eyidence o' tbat reverence — 
wben I remember tbat the first noble sang on record 
was the sang o' Deborah the prophetess ond the poetess 
—when I remember it was aye woman's heavenly pity 
saved the life o' mon— wben I think o' the Queen o' 
Sheba in all her magnificence — when I ponder on the 
sublime simplicity o' the devoted Buth — and when I 
think that the chority which is the model o' all time 
was the chority o' that puir widow wha cast in a' 
that she bod ; and when I hasten on fra' the records o' 
the Auld Testament to those o' the New, and see even 
amang a fiiuse and idolatrous people that a virgin was 
found pure eno' to be tbe mitber o* our Lord — wben I 
mark how women followed and believed, and bow Mag- 
dalen wept at His feet — when I see who were ' first at 
the sepulchre,' and ever first in all gude works in the 
olden time as now, — I glory in my ain sex, ond cbollenge 
ye, ain ond a', rich in mming ond wi' a' the advantages 
we want, to gainsay what I have said!" 

"Nay," said Dr. Bsdaile, "'twould be ungallant to 
observe, tbat With all her intellectual superiority, woman 
cannot boast a Shakspere or a Milton." 

" By a mere Occident," said Miss Jenny, a little con- 
insed. " Shakspere and Milton were bom men ; but if 
we con boast sa mony eminent women, in spite o' the 
education which mon, governing by brute force, has 
devised, to make woman either a toy, a doll, or a drudge, 
what, I ask, might she not ha' achieved, hod her educa- 
tion been ane to enlighten, instead o' to darken her 
mind — to strengthen, instead o' enfeebling, her body — to 
fortify, instead o' mollifying, her heart? I suld keep you 
ower lang, were I to gi'e ye a list o' a' the women, wha, in 
spite o' an education worse than nane, stand forth pre- 
eminent in poetry, the belles'lettres, in science, and in 
works o' imagination ; but here, amang ye a', fed wi' 
Euclid fra' boyhood, I proclaim that the first name in 
science is the name o' a woman — o' Mrs. Somerville — 
ond thot in a' departments, woman tak's her place 
beside, if not abune, her tyrant!" 

Just as Miss Jenny ceased, the party broke up, and 
because she had not been answered, she considered her 
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argaments unanswerable, and proudly reared her head, 
till she shook her wonted cloud of powder from her 
toupe, and then condescendingly took Doctor Esdaile's 
arm, like an empress availing herself of the support of 
some obsequious old lord-in-waiting. 

Mrfi. Orde, who from incessant si^t-seeing, had the 
sort of nervous head-ache that occupation generally gives, 
had petitioned for leave to absent herself from the din- 
ner, and lie down, in her room at the hotel, till it was 
time to take tea and coffee in Gerard's rooms. 

Her daughters had left their mother languid and a 
little weary, but tranquil and happy ; they were startled 
on their return, afber an absence of a few hours, to find 
her flushed, agitated, and her eyes red with weeping. 
Eagerly they inquired the cause, and sincerely did they 
share their mother's emotion, when they heard what had 
so affected her. 

" You must know then, my loves," she said, and a sob 
every now and then interrupted her utterance, "that 
after you were gone I fell asleep for a few minutes ; but 
was suddenly awaked by the sounds of violent alter- 
cation in the adjoining room. It seemed to me like 
the voice of a woman exculpating herself, deprecating 
and imploring, and of a man threatening, abusing, and 
cursing her. One cannot help an involuntary interest 
in such a conflict, and I sprang from my bed, half- 
curious and half-terrified, but of course with all my 
sympathies enlisted on the side of the woman, and every 
nerve trembling in unison with hers. At length I heard 
the man's heavy tread across the floor — I felt that he 
had seized] the woman — ^I heard him cut the air with a 
whip, and say: 'Now one word — ^yes or no.^ And 
faintly the woman cried : ' I cannot do it.' Then there 
was a scuffle, a fall, the slashing sound of a heavy whip, 
loud curses, and loud threats from the man, and wild 
shrieks and sobbing promises from the woman. At 
length there was a pause ; the man, in a voice husky 
with passion, seemed to ask the wretched woman's com- 
pliance again ; I listened with my soul in my ear, but 
heard no answer, and, furious at her silence, the villain 
fell upon her asain, and loudly and wildly now the 
woman shrieked, 'Murder, murder!' and implored 
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mercy. I called aloud for belp — ^I rang, and believing 
the wretch was killins her, I tried the door of their 
room — it was fastened ; but as her shrieks faded into 
groans, and no one came, I drew aside that book-case, 
unbolted a door, concealed on the other side bj a curtain, 
and stood in the centre of the room. There — oh, dread- 
fiil sight — there lay half-dressed, and apparently half- 
dead too, my poor sister-in-law, your miserable aunt 
Beauchamp.'* 

*^ Oh, mamma," cried both the girls, bursting into tears. 

^ Jiat wha' I expected, the puir, the yain auld fule !" 
said Miss Jenny ; but a tear twinkled in her eye too. 

" Over her, purple with diabolical rage, and panting 
from recent exertion, stood that brute, that devil, Gr^ve- 
coBur, with a large whalebone horse-whip in his hand." 

" And had he, indeed, struck her with it, mamma ?*' 

^I'U answer for thot: some bruise the speerit, and 
some bruise the body," said Miss Jenny, '^ some wring 
the heart, and some the neck o* their victims, but few 
monied women escape the ain torture or the ither, 
lassies ! — ^be had beaten her as nane. but a brute could 
beat a hound, niece, eh p" 

'' Alas ! he had indeed, poor, poor creature ! Oh, how 
my heart bled to think, that that was once my only 
brother s proud, courted, petted wife ! — to think how I 
have seen him, a brave and noble colonel in the G-uards, 
bnmour and watch over, and tend that very woman, who 
now lay like a broken reed under the whip of a brutal 
foreign adventurer^— for that he must be — French or 
Engush, no gentleman ever married an elderly woman 
for her money, and then treated her as America treats 
her slaves, to make her yield him all power, all control 
over it. I knew him — bloated, horrible monster that he 
looked — ^before I knew her : he is twice the size he was 
— she seems shrunk and wasted almost to a shadow. 
She had been dressing for dinner when the brute attacked 
her, requiring, first, all the ready money she had about 
her (you know she always liked to keep a little corp* de 
reserve in her desk and dressing-case, and she fancied he 
had not discovered it; however, he had watched her too 
closely for that), and he seems not only to have insisted 
on her giving him up every farthing, but on her signing 
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some paper, to empower bim to receive all her diyidends ; 
and I think, from what I gathered afterwards, to sell out 
of the funds all that is not settled on her daughters." 

** Whj, she will be a beggar, mamma.*' 

'' Na sic luck,*' said Miss Jenny ; '* shci'll die broken- 
hearted, or in Bedlam, before the year's out. But; go on, 
niece." 

'* Well, as I said, I knew him, and he knew me. ' My 
poor, poor sister!' I cried, as I rushed to her. He 
turned sharply round, and there was an evil glare in his 
eye I did not half like ; my woman- wit, however, did not 
desert me, for I said, ' Sister, the Count de Montfaucon 
is coming up ; rise, dear unhappy sister, and teU me 
where you are hurt.* 

** As I mentioned the name of our dear count, the vile 
capitaine grew lividly pale ; he dropped his horsewhip 
softly behind him on the rug, tried to force a laugh, and 
said, half in broken English, half in French, — 

" * It is nothing — une petite querelle de menage. I 
am one bad boy ! one jealous bad boy ! and she dress her 
to please oders, and smile to oders. She forgot poor 
Adolphe, and then poor Adolphe forgot hisself r 

** Still Barbara spoke not, though I knew she was aware 
of my presence, for she nervously clutched my hand while 
tears stole down her cheeks. 

'' * Come, my own little spousy, montres que tu n'as 
pas de rancune, l^ve-toi, ma toute belle ; smile on one 
Daddest of jealous boys.' 

*' And as he spoke he took a large shawl, and carefully 
wrapped it all round her, but not till I had seen that her 
wasted neck, shoulders, and, alas ! almost skeleton arms, 
were covered with scarlet wales and bruises, and that her 
torn white wrapper had two or three stains of blood 
on it. 

*'* There, there!' he said, laying her gently on the 
sofa, and— vile hypocrite— kissing her wan cheek again 
and again, with playful grimaces; 'there, don't not 
make no fuss ! You shall do the same to one bad boy. 
Sometimes it is her turn, sometimes mine — look, sister 
Orde !* said the bold brute, turning up his shirt rieeves, 
and showing several frightful bruises on his brawny 
arms ; she have had her day— she can beat her bad boy ! ' 
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'' I looked in amazement and inquiry at poor Barbara, 
but she took no notice of the assertion, in fact her ejes 
were closed and she seemed still insensible ; but I know 
she heard it, for she told me afterwards that she had no 
more to do with those bruises than I had, but that he 
had received them in a drunken row, having insulted 
in the street some woman whose husband turned out to 
be too much for the inebriated captain. However, her 
silence seeming to confirm the wretch's statement, he 
rubbed his hands, and said, — 

" ' Come, sister Orde, I tink I have had de worst of 
it, but I forgive in one little minute. Je n'ai pas de 
rancune ; Adolphe est vif, emport^ jaloux, mais u a uu 
bon coBur ; n'est-ce pas, ma mie, mon chou, ma petite 
Barbare ? And how is all the dear peoples — ^how is my 
pretty nieces, Bosalie and Jeannetta P ' '' 

" The wretch ! the impertinent horror ! " cried the 
girls in one breath. 

'^ ' How is my dear great auntie P ' 

'' The scoondrel ! the jockanapes ! " screamed Miss 
Jenny ; " he'd better na daim me as his aunt, the brute 
—but go on.' 

'* He then led the conversation to our dear Oonzalve, 
and expressed a great ¥rish to see him. I told him where 
to find him, hoping he would go out in search of him at 
once, and leave me to ascertain the real state of mind 
and body of my poor sister-in-law; but he stipulated that 
she should lie down, and that I should leave her to com- 
pose herself. He carefuUy locked and bolted our door of 
communication ; and as I heard him lock her in, before 
he went down-stairs, I scarcely hoped to see her ; judge 
of my surprise when she appeared at that window, which, 
it seems, is connected by a balcony with her own. She 
came in, and told me a sad tale of Crdvecoeur's ill-usa^e, 
but, with her wonted vanity and fatal love of mis- 
representation, she tried to make me believe that 
jealousy was at the bottom of it. Still she let out that 
he is the most grasping, cruel, and brutal of men, in fact, 
she contradicted herself so often, and seemed so be- 
wildered, that I fear her poor head is not quite right I" 

'^ It was na' ower right, when she mad siccan a' fule o* 
hersel' as to morry the coof." 
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" She seemed temfied to death at the thought of his 
finding out that she had seen me — and yet narrowly 
escaped his doing so ; indeed had not I watched him 
coming from the confectioner's opposite (where, as I sat 
at the window, I had seen him devour a whole tin of 
patties and tarts, and swallow a dozen glasses of jelly and 
of ice) — had I not, I say, seen him leave the snop and 
enter this hotel, he womd have caught her after all." 

"She ran away like a frighted hare, poor wretch! 
when I told her ' the hound was in view/ And we must 
consult with our dear Montfaucon, who knows Captain 
Crevecoeur so well, what can be done to better your poor 
aunt's situation." 

** Oh, whatever is noble, and wise, and good, GFonzalve 
will not only suggest but enforce !" said Jeannetta, as 
she left the room. 

^ Mamma/' said Bosalie, after she was gone, '^I do 
not half like the fact, that the count's intimate friend is 
so vile, so bad a man." 

^* That we may be kenned by our ossociates is a ttnth. 
become proverbial^" said Miss Jenny* ''I canna but feel 
some misgivings mysel'." 

"You wrong our noble Gonzalve," said Mrs. Orde. 
" He is in every respect the very antipodes of the captain^ 
and has been as much taken in by his apparent bonhomie 
and frankness as we have," 

" G-od grant it may be so !" said Sosalie. 

" A' 's weel that ends weel," suggested Miss Jenny. 

<^Amen," said Mrs. Orde. And when alone she 
thought over those words, and poured out her thanks to 
a merciful Providence, which had spared her the fulfil-* 
ment of her own vain, short-sighted desire, and supplying 
the captain, alas ! with another victim, left her uree and 
happy to keep the even tenour of her way. 

CHAPTEE LXIIL 

TH£ PBIZB FOSM. 

What a pity it is, that our reflections on the past so 
seldom really influence our conduct in the future I How 
much misery might we escape, if we suffered experience 
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to rouse us to action rather than to sink us into regretful 
reyerie. 

Mrs. Orde blushed over her own weakness, follj, and 
vanity in having ever dreamt of putting herself in 
the power of a man whom she did not know to be a good, 
a Christian character ; and Jeannetta stood on the self- 
same precipice, and though it was yet time, her mother, 
blinded by ambition, pride, and woman's love of what 
seems beautiful and great, did not even attempt to save 
her. 

It never occurred to her, that the case was a similar 
one in many respects. She only saw the outward con- 
trast presented by the count and the captain — she did 
not remember that both, while professing to be members 
of the Eoman Catholic Church, ridiculed her supersti- 
tions, her trickeryy^cupidity, and presumption — ^laughed 
at her miracles, and scoffed at her relics ; and that, be- 
cause they had been required to believe too much, they 
had ended by believing nothing. 

Tet both professed a universal tolerance — a general 
charity, and declared that had they not been bom 
Catholics they would gladly have become Protestants ; 
and Jeannetta, making the most (as a loving woman al- 
ways does) of every little gleam of hope, and promise of 
goodness, persuaded herself that if as a lover the count 
tolerated her faith, as a husband she should be able to 
persuade him to adopt it, — if now he went to church 
once to please her, then he would be glad to go twice, — 
if now he listened so amiably, while she read to him 
extracts from good and pious writers, then he would 
consent to hear their whole works, or perhaps peruse 
them himself. Alas ! alas ! — but we anticipate ! 

The day of Gerard's triumph came on. The theatre 
was full to an overflow. The great, the learned, and the 
fair thronged to hear the young poet, the scholar (by 
the consent of all the first men of his year), recite the 
English prize poem ; wftch though not (among classics) 
the greatest honour he had achieved, was the only one of 
the merits of which the company in general could 
judge. 

It was a beautiful, a classic, and a graceful composi- 
tion ; and when Gerard Esdaile, pale with emotion and 

T 
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wifch the touching timidity of genius and youth, appeared 
in the rostrum, the interest he excited was so deep, that 
the silence and stillness of death prevailed. 

As he spok^, at first with trembling voice, and with a 
heart the quick throbs of which made his white hands 
quiver, a feeling of anxious sympathy prevailed ; but 
when, rising with his subject, he forgot his audience in 
the inspiration of his muse, and every line conveyed some 
new and striking truth, or delicate and lovely image, in 
exquisite language, the cheeks of his hearers glowed in 
unison with his own, and at the first break, shouts of ap- 
plause, long, loud, and heartfelt, filled the vaulted building. 

All this time, our party had of course felt most keenly 
and deeply, what all present had felt so much; even 
Jeannetta, though her lover was by her side, could not 
watch the struggle and the triumph of her early play- 
mate-^her boy-lover, and her still devoted friend— 
without a pale cheek, and an emotion which the count 
marked with a jealous though well-concealed anger. 
Old Dr. Esdaile sat by his especial favourite, Hosalie, 
whose usually roseate complexion was perfectly white, 
and whose eyes were full oi tears. Old Dr. Esdaile, too, 
pale in spite of the rubicund tint natural to his joUy 
face, held^Bosalie's hand with a nervous clutch, the 
tightness of which both were too engrossed to heed. 

" Poor boy I poor boy !" muttered the father when his 
son began. " He'll never get through it. Yes, he will 
— ^he will — ^bravo ! my brave boy ! bravo ! pride of his 
old father's heart ! Good son ! good son ! Oh, that his 
dead mother could see this day !" 

And when the shouts of applause ' rent the air, the 
poor old doctor bowed his silver head upon his knees, 
nuried his face in both his hands, and wept like a child. 
Nor wept alone — for slowly and silently over Sosalie'8 
pale cheeks the large drops fell like rain ! 

Miss Jenny, who was herself Rotary of the muse, and 
who, in G-erard's early boyhood, nad cultivated his taste 
for poetry, and taught him to recite many quaint old 
productions of her own youth, looked upon his success 
as a triumph of her own. Proudly she tossed her pow- 
dered head aloft at every bright idea, beating the 
measure the while with her fan. 
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" It's weel eneugli, weel eneugh," she whispered to 
Mrs. Orde ; " but it would ha* been a warid better, hod 
he submeeted it to me, wha first taught him the rules o' 
varseefeecation. Still it's na' that bod, for the present 
day ;— but it's to woman he owes it a', even to mysel' ; 
and what poet does not owe to womankind, in some 
shape or ither, ony success in the derine art o' poetry ?*• 

Miss] Jenny's applause, however, was much more 
enthusiastic and unconditional when, availing himself 
of an opportunity naturally presented by the subject, 
Gerard Esdaile paid an eloquent, a touching, nay, an in- 
spiring tribute to the moral and intellectual excellence 
of woman. 

He had enlisted on his lide all the youthful members 
of his audience by a brief but glowing picture of woman's 
beauty and woman's love; and as there was perhaps 
scarcely one young student present in the secret Eden 
of whose bosom some hidden Ida was not enshrined, all 
only awaited, with breathless enthusiasm, the winding 
up of the passage to pour forth their hoarded rapture 
and their deep delight. This passage, decidedly the gem 
of the poem, closed the recitation, and so tumultuous was 
the applause it created, that it was some time before any- 
thing like tranquillity was restored, and before Miss 
Jenny, wiping a tear from her usually cold, proud 
eye, said to Dr, Esdaile, shaking hands with him 
warmly : — 

"Noo, doctor, I eon congratulate you on your son. 
It's sa mooch the foshion o' those degenerate days to 
underrate woman's intellect, and woman's moral ex- 
cellences, thot I feel prood o' my quondam pupil when 
I hear him do some puir justice to the last and best o' 
God's warks ; and when a whole univarsity rises, as ain 
mon, and rings wi' applause o' sic' sentiments, I foresee 
the abolition o' mental slavery ond moral degradation 
for womankind ; ond I expect (tho' Jenny Macpherson 
may na' live to see it) thot woman will, ere lang, take 
her proper ond her destined place in the social scale." 

Old Dr. Esdaile was too happy to disagree, and so, for 
once. Miss Jenny had it all her own way. 

After they left the theatre, Mrs. Orde hastened to call 
on Lady Beauchamp CrevecoBur, — as her sister-in-law, 

y2 
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transferring ber title to her present name, called herself 
on a card which Mrs. Orde found on her table. Her 
heart was full of misgivings when, in return to her 
anxious inquiries, she heard that the stout, foreign 
officer and the invalid lady had left the hotel the evening 
before. All she could learn from the count was, that in 
reply to his questions on the subject, Captain Crevecceur 
had declared that his lady led him a miserable life, that 
she was always abusing him, and frequently struck him ; 
that she tried to appropriate, and to lock up, all the 
money of both parties ; that her jealousy, though quite 
groundless, knew no bounds ; and that, at the slightest 
provocation, and often without any at all, she would 
throw at her husband's head ^ything she happened to 
have in her hand; thereby more then once endangering 
his life ; that he had tried forbearance, persuasion, coax« 
ing, absence, indifference, contempt ; and had found, at 
last, that nothing but gentle though resolute chastise* 
ment was of the least avail. 

The count expressed the greatest disapprobation, and 
even abhorrence, of the system the captain had adopted ; 
he added : — 

" I alwavs found GrevecoBur the best-tempered creature 
in the world, and thought him a thoroughly good-hearted 
man ; what can have wrought such a change in him, I 
cannot conceive. Is your sister-in-law an amiable 
woman ?'* 

"Ob, noT' said Jeannetta, anxious to find some 
excuse for Cr^vecoeur, because he was the count's friend ; 
" if any woman's temper could make a man forget what 
he owes to his wife's dignity and his own, it would be 
poor aunt fieauchamp's." 

" I doot she's met wi' mair than her motch even in 
temper," groaned Miss Jenny. 

"I think," said Sosalie, " it is our duty, and yours too, 
count, to protect her from such a brute, and to promote 
a separation." 

"If such were the count's duty, Bosalie," said Jean- 
netta, proudly, "he would not have required to be 
reminded of it!" 

"AUs! alas!" said kind-hearted, but rather feeble- 
nixnded and temporizing Mrs. Orde, " what can we do ? 
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She is his wife, and no good ever comes of interfering 
between man and wife." 

"Why," said Bosalie, "judicious interference might 
often prevent a wretched woman's murder, "What say 
you, count ?" 

" Interference between man and wife ! I should like 
to see that man who should dare to interfere, by word, or 
look, or sentence, between me — " His excited voice, 
flashing eye, and white lip startled even Jeannetta, and 
!EU>salie uttered a cry of surprise. It seemed to recall 
him to himself; for he said, releasing a chair he had 
tightly clutched, and changing his look and tone : " Be- 
tween me and that ang:el, of life whom I am to cherish 
and protect, and who is to lead me from an Eden on 
earth to one in heaven !" 

As he spoke he drew Jeannetta towards him, and with 
one arm round her waist he led her to the window seat. 
And though Bosalie and Miss Jenny persisted that 
something should be done to save the wretched victim. 
Lady CrSvecoeur, from the dreadful fate her treachery, 
vanity, and cupidity had entailed on her, nothing was 
decided upon at the time. But Miss Jenny resolved to 
write to the Society for the Protection of W omen, and 
Bosalie determined on consulting Dr. Esdaile and 
Q-erard, as to how her unhappy aunt could be released 
from so brutal a tyrant, and so vile a bondage. 



CHAPTEB LXIV. 



JEANlirETTA'S WEDDIira, 



The day so ardently desired came at last — Jeannetta's wed- 
ding was celebrated in London. She would have preferred 
her dear, old country home, her ancestral hall — -beautiful 
Fairfield ! She would have preferred being made a wife 
in that dear old churcb in which she had been made a 
Christian, and where from infancy to womanhood she had 
been wont to offer up her prayers and learn to live —to 
die ! But the necessity of celebrating the marriage in a 
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Boman Catholic cbapel as well as in a Protestant church 
compelled Jeannetta to consent to a London wedding — 
much to Mrs. Orde's annoyance, the count wished it to 
be almost a private one. She had hoped to have seen 
the street filled with coroneted carriages, and to have 
done the honours to several of the ambassadors ; but 
the count inveighed so warmly against what he called 
the indelicacy of making the sacred festival of the honest 
affections a glittering show for the vulgar, and Jeannetta 
saw so completely with his eyes, and judged with his 
judgment, that Mrs. Orde was obliged to forego all her 
triumphs, and relinquish all her vanities. She was a 
little consoled, however, by his saying : — 

" When we return from the wedding tour, dearest 
mamma-elect, and when the bride's timid blush is ex- 
changed for the wife's tranquil bloom, and this nervous 
excitement of mine for the calm of assured happiness, 
then you shall show us to all your friends ; and the more 
splendidly you frame and set off the picture of wedding 
happiness, the more proud and pleased shall I be." 

With this Mrs. Orde was obliged to content herself; 
and the party consisted of Dr. Esdaile, who, though im- 
plored to do so, refused to tie the knot that was to bind 
Jeannetta to one an alien to her faith— of Gerard — of 
poor Violet, who had arrived at Mrs. Orde's, but, as they 
were starting for Oxford, who had awaited their return 
at their earnest entreaty, and who now, at the generous 
and noble-minded request of Jeannetta, joined Eosalie in 
officiating as bridesmaid. The Baron and Baronne de 
Saint Eelix were present, and Mrs. Orde's niece, the 
Countess of Tunbridge, just arrived from Paris, and 
escorted, not, as all expected, by the old earl, but by his 
nephew, her quondam admirer. Captain Trevanion. 

The bride was as solicitous about her appearance, and 
as exquisitely attired, as if, instead of this small family 
party, her nuptials had been graced by all the dUe of tile 
nobility. 

Her costly veil could not conceal her happy blushes 
and her happier tears, and the beautiful bouquet of orange 
lowers, made of orient pearls, with topaz centres and 

"^^^ i^^^® (a perfect triumph of taste and splendour), 
^bled with every throb of her enraptured bosom, and 
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Beemed to borrow some of its sparkling refulgence 6rom 
the loyal and happy heart beneath. 

The count was deadly pale and considerably agitated. 
He had received letters by that morning's post, as he 
told Jeaonetta and her mother, announcmg very pain- 
ful intelligence, and which might compel him to take a 
much longer journey, and be i%sent a more considerable^ 
time than Jeannetta and himself had planned ; but what 
most mortified and distressed Mrs. Orde was a request, 
nay, almost a command, backed by Jeannetta, that the 
marriage should not appear in the papers. 

He hinted that an uncle, from whom he had immense 
expectations, and who evidently wished him to marry hia 
adopted niece, was dangerously ill, and that, perhaps, the 
knowledge that his nephew had put it quite out of his 
pow^? to comply with his wishes might induce him to 
leave everything to his niece, and cut his nephew, the 
Count de Mon^aucon, entirely out of the rich inherit- 
ance. 

Mrs. Orde «hed many a bitter tear over the sacrifice 
of the splendid paragraph she had got ready for insertion 
in aU the papers. The nuptials from which she had 
expected sp much triumph and ecHat had brought her, as 
yet, nothing but disappomtment and mortification ; even 
the great and guilty object, which had induced her in the 
first instance to welcome a foreign alliance, namely, the 
triumphing over poor Lady Beauchamp, had lost its ssest 
since she had seen that once insolent, provoking, and 
contemptuous rival shrunk into a consumptive wreck, 
and the half crazed victim of a foreign brute. 

On this long-anticipated wedding-dav, a drizzling rain 
fell incessantly : Eosalie was deeply depressed, for she 
had great misgivings about her sister's fate. Miss Jenny, 
who always looked upon a wedding as the funeral of a 
woman's happiness and freedom, and who was not gifted 
with " tact, was full of evil forebodings. Gerard was sad[ 
because Bosalie wept so bitterly. Dr. Esdaile could not 
smile while a Eoman Catholic, who was not even sincere 
in the faith he professed, and did not even pretend to be 
BO, carried away, among the wolves of Prance, one of the 
most beloved lambs ot his fold — one over whose early 
training he had so exulted, and about whom he now felt 
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flft we sboiild feel if we saw a dear one embark in a crazy 
Tesael with an incompetent pilot, and saw storma lower* 
ing in the diatonee, and knew that rocks threatened and 
quicksands abounded. 

The little Baron de Saint Eelix seemed to have lost 
much of his sparkling viyacitj, his self-possession, and his 
French suffisance, "By this time he had discovered that 
he had been completely outwitted in his matrimonial 
speculation. The sum of ready money which, in true 
French style, he had produced, and half of which he had 
borrowed of Crevecoeur to make a show, he had been com- 
pelled to settle on his bride, Miss Mostyn, in return for, 
not as he expected, a handsome portion, paid down on the 
marriage, but for her futher's bond for a splendid allow* 
ance. Of this allowance one quarter was paid in advance, 
but there had been a great break-up of the Mostyn 
family. Immediately futer the wedding, the bride's 
parents went abroad, and the baron was left; with a bond 
for a thousand a-year secured on West India property 
which once brought in its annual six thousand, but which 
at the time of the marriage, as the bride and her parents 
well knew, would never produce the unlucky baron an 
income of five pounds sterling. 

With regard to the sum he had settled on his Juliana, 
in case of her dying before him without issue, it was to 
return to him ; but she was a very strong and healthy 
youDg woman, with those guarantees of lone life (accord- 
mg to Napoleon) — a good digestion and a uard heart — 
resolute, energetic, sarcastic, a great vixen when it suited 
her to be so, selfish in carrying out her own plans and 
wishes, always the first to attack the baron rather than 
to defend herself— a great walker, rider, dancer, and 
eater, and feeling, and not caring; much if she betrayed, 
a great contempt for the somewhat effeminate fair httle 
coxcomb above whom she towered by the head. 

The assumption of superiority in her secured from the 
Baron de Saint Felix, as it does from all inferior natures, 
a great outward show of deference ; and by contriving to 
look and speak like an empress, she made her little 
husband treat her as one. 

i. '^li^i.*® ^® ^^^9 and as he had so decidedly and con- 
stantly boon from his boyhood, he did not dare, in the 
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presence of his baronne, to launch one ceSlade at — or 
breathe one sigh, or to produce one tear, for any other 
beauty present. Not that Juliana, Baronne de Saint Eelix, 
condescended to be jealous of him ; but she was intensely 
so of her own dignity, and did not choose to be, for one 
moment, in the position of a wife whose husband neglected 
ber charms to pay any tribute to those of another 
woman. On her own side, she scrupled not to coquette 
with any one who pleased her very peculiar taste ; but 
as she seldom met with any man at all to her fancy, she 
had escaped the character of a ilirt. 

To any one who watched this pair closely, it was clear 
that, though the baronne's insolent and imperious manner 
awed the httle baron, and though he watched the flash of 
her black eagle eye, the toss of her haughty head, the 
sneer of her aquiline nose, her handsome but amiable 
mouth, and the gestures of her long, white hand — in 
short, though he feared her — yet a deep, a settled, and 
malignant hatred for her filled his narrow heart. This 
hatred loomed every now and then from the watchful eye, 
once so full of merry light, and might be traced in the 
sudden pallor of his cheek, the silent grinding of his 
teeth, and the clenching of his little fist. Oh, wretched, 
wretched imion of two deceivers ! Both bent solely on 
gain — both duped — ^both snared ; a wife whose deepest 
feeling is contempt — a husband who has already learnt to 
hate! 

iVom the painful contemplation of this miserable 
match of interest and ambition (both defeated), Mrs. 
Orde mournfully turned to watch the young Countess 
of Tunbridge. Already, dissipation, domestic discomfort, 
and all the fretful cares and sorrows of a marriage with- 
out affection — but with a distaste which had become dis- 
gust — ^had sharpened into unfeminine prominence the 
fine features, once so lovely in their first girlish round- 
ness ; already, dark and hoUow circles were traced round 
the eyes ; already, a sodden and a sallow complexion was 
established in the place of the crystal transparency of 
yore, and the glaring, artificial rose supplied the once 
virgin bloom; the manner, too, once arch, naive, and 
winning, was restless, insolent, pettish, and coaxing by 
turns ; a bad habit, borrowed from the least admirable of 
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our &8liionable8 — ^a habit of quizzing promiBCUously 
eyerybody and everything — ^was indulged in to excess, 
and earned on with Captain Trevanion, the only person 
the young countess seemed to deem worthy of her 
notice. Captain Trevanion was a handsome, fashionable* 
scornful, and very satirical dragoon officer, half a dandy, 
half a sporting man, but of a conceit and presamplaoa 
quite unequalled. He at once took the fancy of la 
!BKronne de Saint Eelix, and amused himself aUematelj 
by slily and haughtily flirting with the baronne, ogling 
Itosalie and Yiolet, and charming the countess by 
ridiculing them all. 

The incessant rain making it impossible after the 
d{/edner, and after the bride's departure, for the companj 
to go anywhere in search of amusement, all sought their 
respectiye hoines till the hour fixed for the dinner-party ; 
and, when lefb alone, poor Mrs. Orde, recalling, in her 
wretched sister-in-law, in the Baronne de Saint Felix, 
and in rumours of the domestie misery of the Marcheae 
di CastelnuoYO, the danger of foreign aUiances, and in 
the young Countess of Tunbridge the result of a mariage 
de convenances, trembled and wept as she thought of her 
darling Jeannetta. 

Poor and disappointed mother I Is this thy anticipated 
day of triumph and rejoicing p There is something pain* 
fully like a funeral in every marriage ; but in this, the 
house deserted, the guests all gone, and nothing but 
regret and misgivings left, the resemblaiiee was steiking 
indeed. 

The only gleam of joy that brightened the dark pro* 
spect in Mrs. Orde's mind, was the hope that Bosalie 
would form that union she had once so dreaded and de- 
spised ; that the, to her present notions, loveliest and most 
loveable of her daughters would make a match in whieh 
interest, vanity, and ambition had no share ; that rational 
and mutual affection should form the basis of that mar- 
riage ; and that she should feel that security which no 
woman can feel who does not marry a true Christian, one 
of whose faith, creed, and principles she can feel certain. 

Mrs. Orde became as feverishly anxious now to see her 
daughter Eosalie affianced to Gerard Esdaile as she had 
been to umte her to some magnate of the land. 
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" What good," she murmured, " does it do a mother 
to have her daughter removed by marriage to some 
sphere where she can hardly ever hope to meet herf 
Jeannetta, by this splendid match, is, I lear, as completely 
lost to me as my nieces were to their wrefcched mother; 
but if Eosalie marries Gerard — ^the dear old Sectory so 
close to the Hall I — ^the dear boy loving me^as a mother ! 
— I shall realize what so many find so fallacious a promise : 
I shall not lose a daughter, but gain a son !" 

As she spoke, Eosalie glided in to comfort and to 
cheer, having dried her own tears and sought strength 
and solace where alone it is to be found ! Kosalie came 
to remind her mother that Jeannetta had married the 
object of her passionate love ; that it had always struck 
them all how vivid a contrast the count presented to the 
baron and the captain ; and that if he was not, in point 
of faith, all she could wish, that Jeannetta was strong in 
her own belief, and resdute in practical piety, and that 
the Book of Truth itself avers that the unbelieving hus« 
band shall be sanctified by the believing wife. 

Having poured oil and balm into the wounds of her 
mother's heart, Bosalie caused a bright fire to be lighted 
iu her room, and made her some cheering tea. She threw 
a warm cloak over, and watched her till she fell asleep* 
She then dressed herself vrith exquisite taste and elegant 
simplicity for the dinner-pariy ; and Dr, Esdaile having 
betaken himself to the British Museum — and the cold 
rain stiU pouring incessantly — Bosalie, though it was 
summer, had fires lighted; and, though they had not 
dined, delighted poor Gerard by having her tea-table 
brought to the fire for him. 

And there they sat, incipient lovers ! who had not yet 
vulgarized their delicious emotions by one word of love ! 
Poor Gerard ! all the anguish that for months Jeannetta's 
coldness had cost him is forgotten by Bosalie' s side— 
every bitter tear of first love disappointed — and when is 
it not disappointed P — is dried up and forgotten in the 
sunshine of Bosalie's smile. Oh, what a happy tete^tiU 
was that ! That day to them is the brightest of their 
young existence ; they spoke not much, but their silence 
was — how eloquent! — They marked not the flight of 
time, nor noticed that the day faded, and that it was ^ 
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tbe warm glow of the fire-light that they looked into each 
other's eyes ; and Gerard had stolen Bosalie's hand, and 
was ahout to tell her — ^what she knew so well already, — 
when a rustling of silks was heard, and Miss Jenny, in 
fuU dress, her powdered toupe crowned with diamonds, 
wearing a necklace, ear-rings, and solitaire to match, her 
weU-preserved white satin saoque and quilted petticoat of 
rose brocade, her widest hoop and highest heels, came in, 
armed with her best fan and diamond snuff-box, to await 
the arrival of the company. 



CHAPTEE LXV. 

THE WEDDING DINNER. 

The dinner was a long, formal, and heavy affair, — except 
to Eosalie and Gerard, who contrived to sit together in 
spite of all the little baron's spiteful manoeuvres and 
Captain Trevanion's bold military tactics. 

Poor Violet having retired to her room with a severe 
headache, pretty Sosalie was the only object of any real 
interest to him — of his once beautiful, but fast-fading, 
exacting, and jealous aunt-in-law he was growing very 
tired. The Baronne de Saint Felix was the sort of 
woman he detested, and he only encouraged her glances 
because it was habitual with him to flirt with any married 
woman who was neither old nor ugly. 

But pretty Sosalie, firom whom he could not succeed in 
obtaining a look or a smile, became, partly perhaps for 
that very reason, an object of lively and intense interest, 
and he delighted to torture the jealous heart of her 
cousin, the young Countess of Tunbridge, with the 
warmest eulogies of one whom he had already discovered 
she both envied and hated. 

Nothing could be more dull and commonplace than 
this wedding party, except to Bosalie and Gerard, who 
were in Elysium, because they were together — to Captain 
Trevanion, because it was new to him to meet any woman 
whose notice he had to court and to win, and he was 

^ued by the novelty ; and to the young countess, and 
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the baronne — the one writhing under the pain^ and 
rousing sense of the approaching desertion of him to 
whom she had sacrificed so much, and the other feeling, 
for the first time in her life, something of the exciting 
witchery of a real interest in another ! 

Poor Mrs. Orde tried to rally and to do the honours 
with her wonted lively and endearing cordiality ; but sh^ 
only succeeded in driving back her tears, and m showing"" 
due attention to her guests. 

She BO sadly missed the newly-married pair. For 
months the count had taken the bottom of her table, and 
she had been wout to see her stately Jeannetta at his 
side in all the beauty and happiness of love. The count 
had ever been so devoted, so delicately devoted a lover, 
and his attentions had not been selfishly and exclusively 
paid to her he adored, but, for her sake^ were lavished on 
all dear to her ! 

Poor Mrs. Orde I Some silent tears dropped on the 
bridal bouquet he had presented her with, as she thought 
it was perhaps the last he might ever give her — ^he who 
had daily debghted to give her a nosegay of her favourite 
flowers ! All foreigner as he was, and apparently of a 
grave, exalted, and pre-occupied character, it had ever 
been liis wont to bring to the family of his beloved every 
little novelty that could delight the peculiar tastes of 
each : new books and new songs to Bosalie ; eveiy inge- 
nious little foreign novelty in fancy works to Mrs. Orde ; 
and every striking tribute to woman's excellence, in every 
shape, to Miss Jenny. 

Then, having no son of her own, it was so delightful to 
Mrs. Orde to have so noble, so efficient, so liberal a 
cavalier to escort her in public ! and her mother-heart so 
triumphed in the touching, delicate, and devoted homage 
he so unvaryingly paid to Jeannetta. Her " beauty" did 
not seem to " grow familiar to the lover," at least not that 
fiirailiarity which breeds contempt ; whatever brilliant or 
noble belles were present, he seemed to have no eyes but 
for her. If he coiud not dance with her, he did not dance 
at all, but hovered near her, holding her fan, her scarf, 
her bouquet. He never relaxed in any of the little atten- 
tions which woman values more &om an accepted than a 
probationary lover, and more from a husband than either. 
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He was always more than punctual, and though often 
eTidently anxious, dejected, and thoughtful, he always 
accounted for these moods by the long delay of their 
nuptials, and neyer suffered a tinge of moroseness or of 
Bullenness to>yulgarize his despondency. 

No wonder the mother loved, with all a mother's pride, 
the daughter's lover — the stately, proud, and even 
haughty aristocrat, who became so gentle, fond, and ten- 
derly provident in his intercourse with the mother of his 
affianced — ^who was almost as careful of her shawl and boa 
aa of his Jeannetta's — almost as watchful over her health, 
safety, and comfort ; who feared a draught for her more 
tium she did for herself, and who had often carried her in 
his powerful and noble arms, to save her a muddy cross- 
ing or a brooklet in a country walk* 

True, G«rard Esdaile, if he proposed to Eosalie, might 
in some degree supply the place of Gonzalve De Mont- 
&ucon ; but G^orard was so matterof-fact ; he had nothing 
in him of Vhomme aux petits soins ; he never thought about 
flowers, nor honbcnsy nor new novels, nor new music ; was 
much more disposed to laugh at, than to encourage Miss 
Jenny's monomania; never gave a thought to shawls, 
boasy draughts, muddy crossings, or gutters; had no 
talents de sociite ; was seldom early at a rmdez-vous ; and 
had been late, when engaged by a favourite classic, or 
embarked in an argument ; and more than once, having 
taken up " Punch," " Vanity Fair," or ** Dombev and 
Son," had forgotten, not only Mrs. Orde and Miss Jenny, 
but Eosalie herself; and sat laughing to himself and 
quite engrossed, to the annoyance of Mrs. Orde, the 
towering indignation and contempt of Miss Jenny, and 
the amusemaat of Sosalie, who did not wish her lover to 
be a courtier or a diave, and thought that a man might 
make a very good husband, even if , as a lover, he was not 
always aux petits soins^ and could forget her shawl, her 
mother's boa, and Miss Jenny's importance while read- 
ing a masterpiece of humour or of pathos. 

The dinner-party dragged heavily on ; one handsome 
course succeeded another ; and at last the orthodox time 
^ elapeed, and the ladies adiouraed. 
—w if '**^®"*^' ^*«> ^o™d 'Mrs. Orde's wines first-rate 

ner wines weie always chosen for her by Br. Esdaile, 
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a first-rate cormcnsseur — were so long before they appeared 
in the drawing-room that Miss Jenny had retired in 
highly-offended maiden dignity, after having vented her 
wrath in a sweeping condemnation of the whole sex, 
married and single. 

The once radiant, once joyous and hopeful Louisa, 
Countess of Tunbridge, was watching every opening of 
the drawing-room door and every step on the stairs, as a 
woman who still loves, and has sacrificed conscience to 
passion, watches for the arrival of him who has changed 
her from his tyrant to his slave, and is becoming — oh I 
maddening retribution that waits on lawless love — 
weary of the very slare he has made. Trembling, pallid 
even through her rouge, watchful, with white lips apart, 
her w^asted bosom beating wildly beneath her bridal 

E earls; her thin hands dasped convulsively; tears in 
er eyes, and despair, or that faint, sickening hope 
which is worse than despair, in her wretched heart, the 
young countess sat in a chair near the door, answer- 
ing at random, with an absent stare and sickly, artificial 
smile, any remark she could not pretend not to hear; 
now trying to nerve her heart and cheer her spirit by 
going over to herself every tender speech Captain Tre- 
vanion had ever made her, ey&rj proof of admiration and 
of love he had ever given her, and then — ingenious self- 
tormentor, as a loving woman always is — maddening 
herself with every gradual indication of estrangement 
and of indifference, till it required all her womanly pride 
and power of concealment to prevent her yielding to the 
hysterical sobs that almost choked her, and s&ieking 
aloud in her well-merited anguish. 

And Eosalie, in all the freshness of her innocent and 
iMpy beauty, quite unsuspicious of evil in her cousin, 
and equally so of her frantic jealousy towards herself, 
drew near the young countess, laid her little plump 
white hand with its taper fingers on the arm, wasted 
almost to the bone, of the wretched Louisa, and kindly 
asked her if she was not well ; but at her velvet touch 
and enchanting smile, so full of the innocence the countess 
had lost, the happiness she had sold, and the beauty she 
so envied, she shrunk from Rosalie with so maniac a 
violence, looked into her clear eyes with so wolfish a 
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malice, and shudderingly turned away with so marked 
a dislike that Eosalie drew back— a frightful suspicion 
that Louisa, Countess of Tunbridge, was not in her right 
mind flashing across her brain for the first time. How- 
ever, in a few moments the countess turned to her with 
a smile, took both her hands, shook them vehemently, 
and said that when Eosalie spoke to her, she was suffer- 
ing from a severe twinge of tic-douleureux which some- 
times attacked her. 

Having satisfied herself that the pain was gone, 
£osalie left her cousin, and, at the entreaty of seyeral 
of the ladies, opening the piano, sang : — 

" HE IS GONE— H£ IS COME ! 

^* Wild o'er her pale cheek wanders her dark hair ! 

'Neath her loug lashes the big tears have met. 
Fled from that face is the spirit that sparkled there. 

Now like a pale rose with eveDing dews wet. 
Loose and neglected her robe floats around her, 

Mute is her voice and her harp's thrilling tone, 
Sorrow, ah ! say with what spell hast thou bound her ? 

Lady, what means all this ?— Oh, he is gone ! 

" See, she comes forth like the sun in the morning ! 

Joy on her lip and delight in her eye, 
Gems and fresh flowers her beauty adorning. 

And if she sighs — ^it is pleasure's deep sigh. 
Hark ! a wild welcome bursts from her silver voice. 

But when she tells of her late cruel fears, 
Joy has no accents for those who in truth rejoice. 

And the devoted one bursts into tears. 
Perfumes of Araby round her are breathing, 

Deck'd is her form in the wealth of the loom, 
Pearls from the ocean her tresses are wreathing, 

Lady, what means all this ? — Oh, he is come !" 

Eosalie had a very clear, sweet voice; it had been 
judiciously cultivated, and she sang with touching 
pathos. The picture of loneliness and self-abandonment 
of the first stanza touched to the quick the young 
countess's heart ; the hope and the spint Eosalie infosed 
into the reunion for a moment shed a lustre over the 
gloom of her spirit; and when pressed to sing in her 
turn, she took up a guitar that lay beside her, and began, 
in a voice whose hollow and mournful sounds startled 
those accustomed to the brilliant triumphant notes of the 
celebrated songstress, Louisa Beauchamp :— 
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'* Weep not for me, though the hopes that I cherish'd 
Have yanished like snow-flakes that melt in the sea. 
And the flowers that grew hy life's wayside have perish'd, 
My dark day is closing — then weep not for me I 

" Weep not for me, for too fondly I loved him, 
Nor deemed that the creature I worshipp'd could be 
The idol of clay sad experience has proved him, 
I loved him too blindly — then weep not for me ! 

" Oh, when in the bosom of earth they have laid me. 
Some gentle regret in his heart there may be. 
He may seek the dark Cjrpress and yew tree that shade me. 
And own that I loved him — then weep not for me !" 

The young countess Lad scarcely ended the last melan^ 
cboly prophecy of her heart when steps were heard on 
the stairs, the door was thrown open, she half rose from 
her seat, convinced that he was come at last! — and 
though *'at last" to her heart, yet first among the 
revellers — and afraid lest he should miss her, seated as 
she was almost behind the door, and accost Bosalie — 
when she suddenly mrew deadly pale and sank back in 
her chair, for the butler announced — **The Earl of 
Tunbridge." 

More purple, more bald, more toothless, and far more 
corpulent tnan when s?ie wooed him^ for he had never wooed 
her, did the old earl appear as he staggered into the 
drawing-room ; and it became evident to aU the shrinking 
and terrified ladies in general, and to his unhappy wife 
in particular, that he was at once elevated and degraded. 
Because he was fat, rubicund, hospitable, a ton vivant, 
and fond of a joke, the Earl of GTunbridge had the cha- 
racter of a good-natured man ; but; if wine is the key of 
the heart, when his was opened that opinion was changed 
— for "in his cups" he was very quarrelsome, sarcastic, 
insolent, and even abusive ; prone at such times to 
jealousy, and very vindictive against his wife and any 
one whom he suspected her of liking. 

He made a senes of half-tipsy bows to the ladies, and 
said to Mrs. Orde 2— 

" I couldn't do myself the honour, of dining with you, 
my dear aunt-in-law I — For I'd pledged myself a month 
ago to a white-bait dinner at Greenwich with Porbes, 
and — and, let me see, where was I ? — Oh, they swore I 

z 
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couldn't do ib — ^I betted them six doxen of Lafitte I'd be 
here to-night — and here I am 1" 

•* And I am truly happy to see you, my lord I*^ 
" Well, that's more than my lady there seems to be. 
I say, old aunty, my old girl I" and his lordship forgot 
his own and Mrs, Orde's mgnity so far as to stagger up 
to her and give her a poke in the ribs, accompanied by a 
wink, " I say coubtship and wedlock are two things, 
you know, aunty, old giri ! She did all the courting — 
then it was all smiles and bows, and curtsies, and * My 
dear lord !' and I was * such a love,' and ' such a beauty !* 

* Such a beauty I did grow, did grow, did grow,* " 

he sang in a husky, shaking voice aa he turned to a side- 
table on which aome ro&eshments stood, and poured out 
and drank a tumbler of sherry. 

His wretched young countess seeing this, and not 
knowing what might ocnne next, drew near the piano, 
where the haughty baronne was sitting, prepared to play 
a show-off piece, and tried to ensconce herself behina the 
instrument ; but the earl saw her, and a vindictive glare 
shot across his maudlin eye, as he reeled up to the 
inatrument, and very nearly upset the baronne and her 
music-stool. 

" I beg — ^your pardon — Miss — Miss Mostyn — the — ** 

*' La Baronne de Saint Eelix I my lord," s^ the lady 
haughtily, drawing herself up. 

'^ Ha ! ha ! ha I What does la han^omie mean, I wonder p 
If you're a baroness, say so — there's no auch thing — ^in 
England as a baronne — except a baron of beef — and a 
good thing too ! Why, you've a pair of fine black eyes 
though, my girl, baronne or beggar — eh?" And he 
pinched her cheek, and chucked her under the chin, aa 
it was his wont to do a pretty sovbrette^ or chamber-maid; 
and with just such a spirit as he often encountered in 
such objects of his attentions, the vixen, Juliana Mostyn, 
forgetting the impassability and hauteur of the Baronne 
de Saint Pelix, hit the old earl a box on the ears, so 
powerfully applied, with an arm and hand that might 
hmQ been a house-maid's (except for its whiteness and 
its gems), that he spun round, staggered, and lay pros* 
trate on the rug. » "o& » j r 
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Mrs. Orde, much ashamed both of the earFs inebriety 
and the baronne's ynlgar revenge, hastened to raise him, 
which was not done without much difficulty, as he was 
very heavy and very giddy, and seemed quite satisfied to 
sit on the rug, winking and blinking, laughing till the 
tears ran down his purple cheeks^ and diouting out 
dioruses of drinking songs. 

As the countess shudderingly and naturally tusned 
away her head from thia hideous picture of age, bloated, 
inebriated, and robbed of all that makes age dignified and 
lovely, and felt in her own seared and wretched heart 
that she was sunk even helow- a wretch like that, a bitter 
sense of retributive justice for her periuiT at the altar 
filled her heart ; and any one who could ha^e read tha 
dreadful secrets of that heart, the heart of a bride under 
twenty, would have owned, that the history of that young 
countess formed a more bitfcer and more startling warning 
against a loveless union of age and youth, a profane 
marriage of interest and ambition, than any hoHulj^ 
on the subject the most eloquenli of preachers could pro- 
duce. 

At length the old earl was on his legs again, and tha 
ladies shrunk away and hiiddled together, afio. he followed 
them with a sort of reeling daneing ste^— contrasting 
their avoidance now with their eag^ pursuit of him wheix 
he was a bachelor, and winding up with scraps of comic 
songs; 

The countess, who was dreadfully afraid, seeing the^ 
state the earl was in, of some disgraceful scene between, 
him and the nephew he so much hated, was as anxious to 
go at once as she had been to see Captain Trevanion. 

But, with the dogged obstinacy of inebriety, he dei 
termined to stay; and he had just caught hold of the 
haughty baronne and the frightened Sosalie, to make 
them dance a jig with him, when the gentlemen, who had 
delayed long under the old-fashioned and hospitable 
auspices of 1^. EsdaiLe, joined the ladies. 

They aU came up laughing, chatting, and certaLoly a 
little excited, except Captaim Trevanion, who was a sojft 
of man on whom no quantity of wine had any visible 
effect. Seeing his uncle clutching the baronne with one 
hand and Eosalie with the other, he cried, — 

z 2 
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" No, no, uncle— fair play, if you please ! Tou mustn't 
engross all the beauty in the room I" 

And then, without looking to see what lady it was sat 
near the piano, he said, — 

** Cofne, as it's a family party, let's have a waltz. ' The 
Festal,' if you please." And he tried to make Eosalie 
take a few turns ; and just as they drew close to the 
countess he said to Eosalie,-— 

" Do waltz with me, there's a kind, lovely soul. Think 
how I've been bored all day— but a tour de valse with you 
would more than atone I Tou won't I Cruel I Play a 
waltz, will you, if you please P" 

Poor young countess I As she overheard all this, tears 
of jealous an^ish filled her eyes, and the blood forsook 
her lips and dieeks. As Bosalie had forcibly withdrawn 
her waist from Captain Trevanion's grasp, he stood alone ; 
and knew not it was the once-adored Louisa at his 
side, till he heard a low voice, half broken by sobs, ex- 
claim— 

*'Do not parade your admiration for her and your 
scorn of me, oh, Walter ! unless you would see me die at 
your feet." 

" Don't make a fool of yourself, Louisa !" whispered 
the heartless idol. "I hate tears, and I loathe all 
jealousy and ill temper ; but above all things I abomi- 
nate a scene." 

This being the case, he could not have acted more un- 
wisely, for at his cruel words, a sense of desolation and 
despair ineffable filled the young countess's heart — all 
the pent-up anguish of the day burst forth at once. 
Wildly she seized his arm, and bending her face upon it, 
burst into passionate shrieks and hysteric sobs. 

Captain GDrevanion, disgusted and ashamed, for the 
only thing he dreaded was the being made ridiculous, 
rudely dragged away his arm and coldly placed her in a 
chair. 

The ladies closed round her with fans and smelling- 

t bottles ; and she gradually suppressed her shrieks, her 

-alternate sobs, and shouts of wild maniac laughter, and 

looking timidly up at her self-raised tyrant, and catching 

the cold vengeance of his glance, she forced herself to be 
quiet. 
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But the old earl, who owed Captain Treyanion many 
an old grudge, and a new one lor haying earned off 
BoBalie, reeled to his wife, and said — 

"Fm — ^not — ^fche — ^blind — ^bat — ^you take me for, my 
lady. What the deuce— can't Walter waltz with a 
pretty girl without you're showing these tantrums P I 
know ye, madam — and I know your tricks ! There haye 
been eyes upon you — ^you neyer dreamt of — and know, 
my young Countess of Tunbridge, there's such a thing as 
diyorce — and such a place as Doctors' Commons." 

As he spoke in a hissing whisper, audible to all pre- 
sent, the terrified gaze which the young countess nad 
fixed on his maudlin yet malicious eye, and his quivering 
and purple cheeks, grew glassy and death-like : an ashy 
paleness spread oyer her whole face ; her form collapsed^ 
•and she fell heavily on the floor itt his feet in a swoon, 
so like death, that for some minutes, and till a neigb-- 
bouring surgeon arrived, all began to fear she had actu- 
ally expired. 

It was found necessary to open a vein in the temple, 
as symptoms of congestion of the brain were manifest. 

Mrs. Orde and Kosalie, who were too pure themselves 
easily to suspect frailty in another, attributed the young 
countess's deadly swoon, not to terror or the workings of 
conscience, but to the brutal and tipsy insults of the 
earl ; and as they, gently ministering to her, and hang- 
ing over her recumbent form, marked the awful ravages 
that dissipation and, alas ! unholy passion, and its inevit- 
able retribution and remorse had made in one a little 
year ago so radiant in bloom — so gay, so glad — so rich in 
all the pride of youth and beauty — a loathing of her 
brutal lord, and, alas ! misplaced sympathy for her filled 
their breasts. 

They sladly acquiesced in the surgeon's request that 
she should not be removed that night ; they hastened the 
departure of the earl, who, sobered in some degree by the 
event, was muttering curses, scowling, and pondering, 
and calculating in his own selfish hetai the chance of 
his being free again, and determining, if he ever did re- 
cover his liberty, to ^ard and keep the precious boon. 
As for Captain Trevanion, he availed himself of the bustle 
and excitement to try to establish a sort of friendship 
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with Bosalie, erf whom we rejoiee to tsay, since '^ slighted 
love is aair to bide," he was painfully enamoured. 

The close of this evening left on Mrs. Orde's mind a 
irtill greater horror and distaste than before of ^^ grand 
matches," manages de convenances, and unions promoted by 
interest atnd ambition. In the solitude and darkness of 
her chamber, she saw her once bright and beautiful niece, 
liouiea, wasted, worn, and shrunk ; she saw her wvetched 
«i8ter^n-law writisdng xmder Or^vecoeur's lash ; she re- 
called the Baromie de Saint Felix's looks of scorn and 
her little husband's sly and furtive glances of onuttesable 
hate ; and then a thousand vague fears for Jeannetta 
£lled her breast ; and her only solace was the recollection 
that love was the basifl of that union, at least on Jean- 
netta's side, and seemingly on the count's. 

Sosalie seemied to have a faior prospect of rational hap- 
piness, and elhe herself, through her sister-in-law^s cu^ 
pidity and treach^ (though not, alas I through any 
wisdom of her own), had escaped that vilest of thialdoms 
union with a bad and brutal man. 



CHAPTER LXYI. . 

TS£ H0N£TM00]Er. 

The soft light of the honeymoon tstill shed its silver 
radiance over the young Count and Countess de Mont- 
JBiucon, and in their rapid transit from one place of inte- 
rest to another, they had not yet experienced that ennui^ 
ihat hurdeitry jaa the French so graphically call it, which 
so often steals over a newly-wedded pair shut up in a 
travelling chariot together the live-long day, and becom- 
ing gradually and painfully aware that even a bride and 
bridegroom may have too much of each other's society. 
But vlxej had not imprisoned themselves in a travelling 
chariot, nor bound themselves to follow implicitly the 
directions of a guide-book. They had glided up the 
lovely Bhine in the " leafy month of June," and the 
TOunt, who knew it well, had enchanted Jeannetta by all 
Its lovely legends, and arranged so that they should tany 
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whereyer he knew that there was something more to 
interest them than a table-d'hote crowded with llnglish. ■■<i. 

Jeannetta, as she sat at his side, her hand clasped in 
his, and her head on his shoulder, felt, in its wildest inten- 
sity, all the happiness this world can give — a loving bride ; 
and if the very union which, while it binds womair s heart 
more closelj to her lord's, often makes his a little impa- 
tient of the tie, had increased Jeannetta's devotion and a 
little impaired the count's, she was too entirely engrossed 
by her own love as yet to notice the dreadful change, 
which yet to a closer observer began, alas I to manifest 
itself in a thousand minute and miserable particulars. 

They were now settled for a few weeks in a beautiful 
chateau on the banks of the Lake of Constance. To 
Jeannetta, to roam hand in hand with her beloved through 
the enchanting country, to row on the crystal lake, to 
read with Wm, or to tell him " tales of love " or poetiy— 
love's sweetest language— to sing with him. to play accom- 
panied by him, and to try (vain effort in her opinion) to 
transfer to ivory (meant for a bracelet clasp) his features 
in miniature — all this to her was fulness of joy, of interest, 
of rapture unspeakable ! 

Kot so ~ alas I not so the count ! 

" Man's loYe is of man*8 life, a thing apart, 
'Tis If Oman's irhole existence !" 

The first symptom that might have alarmed her was a 
frivolous excuse not to attend her to the Protestant 
church one evening. 

*< You do not mean, Gonzalve, that I must go alone P' 
she said. 

" 'No, dearest," eaid the count, embracing her almost 
absently ; " take your Fhcsbe with you. I have a mind 
to go to the reading-room to-day and see if I can make, 
or pick up, an acquaintance or two to enliven us a little !" 

"You will not go to the reading->room on Sunday, 
Gonzalve !" said Jeannetta, turning very pale and swal- 
lowing her tears. " Why, they play cards and dice, and 
dance !" 

'^ So much the better— ^here is less mischief in that 
than often goes on under the garb of sanctity. Yoi^'' 
church is a greater rendezvous for lovers, a greater thr 
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for flirtation and intrigue than the sdkm. Gome, don't 
go to church this evening; but come with me to the 
sahnr 

"Oh, Gonzalve, I ahould expect the roof to fall on my 
profane and renegade head were I so to spend my Sao- 
bath evening I" 

" Well then, au revoir, ma belle ! I am not a Protes- 
tant, you know, so there is nothing profane in my going." 
And he was leaving the room, lightly kissing his l^d to 
her. 

She rushed towards him and caught his arm : — 

" No, you are not a Protestant, beloved — ^but you are 
a Catholic, you are a Christian I" (The count laughed a 
little quiet laugh.) ^^ You cannot think it right to close 
the Lord's day with folly and Mvolity; you will come 
and thank our heavenly ^'ather on our bended knees for 
all the blessings of our perfect love, our happy, happy 
marriage. Nay,'then, if you will not come to the church 
with me, I will go to vespers with you. The same great 
G-od, the same blessed Eedeemer, is worshipped in both ; 
and my prayer, full of gratitude and faitn, will bring 
down a blessing, even if breathed in the presence of that 
Virgin I love and reverence, but cannot worship, and 
those saints I recognise as good and holy men, but not as 
deities themselves." 

While Jeannetta spoke, the count caressed her, played 
with her hair, patted her cheek, and said : — *• Sweet en- 
thusiast ! however absurd bigotry may be in men, it is 
* beautiful exceedingly ' in a lovely woman, and not beau- 
tiful only, but most excellent : there is no safeguard for 
you, sweet, soft, and &ail ones, like an entire belief in all 
we secretly smile at ; and no inducement to a woman to 
be pure below like the fantastic notion that she will be 
rewarded on high !" 

" Gonzalve I oh, Gbnzalve I" shrieked Jeannetta, 

fhastly pale, and tears rushing from her eyes, " what do 
hear ? Oh, unsav those horrible words — secretly smile 
at the divine truths of the Christian religion — ^iantastic 
the belief in future rewards or punishments ! Alas, do 
not destroy my peace and break my heart with the horrible 
conviction that you are not a believer ! Oh, Gonzalve, I 
would sooner die »*• » > * 



j 
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*' Jeannetta," said the count, impatient of her tears, 
nettled at lier reproaches, and angry at her presuming to 
censure and uporaid, "what I am, I am. Had you 
wished for a husband to join you in hourly prayers, to 
plod with you morning and evening to church, to sing 
psalms, and give up all the joys of this world in a vain 
hope of greateip in one that will never come, you should 
have married your puritanical Methodist of a lover, 
Gerard Esdaile ; as it is, I must tell you at once, I am of 
a temper very impatient of rebuke and reproach, and that 
I never yield a point or suffer the will of another to 
control my own. Let it be enough for you, Countess de 
Montfaucon, that I do not intenere with your (forgive 
me) bigoted devotion to the superstitions of your country, 
your sex, and your race ; until I do, be contented, and 
do not, by injudicious interference with me, rouse me to 
measures my pride and wrath may suggest, but which my 
love for you would make me loathe and dread I Think of 
what I have said, Jeannetta, and when we meet again, 
let me see a smiling lip and an unruffled brow." 

So saying, he kissed her cold cheek and was gone! 
Poor, poor Jeannetta ! what floods of anguish pour in 
upon lier heart as those angels, &ith and confidence, 
spread their wings and flee from that temple of love I 
Jeannetta, unused to ought but homage, tenderness, and 
passionate love, finds herself for the first time slighted, 
wounded, disparaged, disregarded, and defied. She threw 
herself on the floor in the self-abandonment of her grief 
and wept aloud. 

How constantly during her bright and blissful honey- 
moon had her loving and grateful heart sent to her lips 
the words, " I am too nobly blest, what have I done to 
deserve such happiness ?" — ^and now, white and quivering, 
they slowly murmur in words broken by sobs : " How 
wretched, how miserable is my fate I what have I done to 
be thus blighted and bowed down?" And as she rocked 
herself to and fro in her unbearable distress, above her 
own wounded love, and above the ruins of her faith and 
trust seemed traced, in words of fire that scorched her 
glaring eye-balls, " He is no Christian, and I, oh Eather ! 
I am unequally yoked with an unbeliever !" 

Ah, at this terrible crisis — ^not merely a discovery p** 
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awful, but that daieadful epoch in the history of wedded 
love, a first quarrel — how did Eoealie's warmng rush back 
upon her memory, and G-emrd Esdaile, with his bright, 
Onrifitifln faith, and his deyoted, slighted love — but no — 
no—no— QonzalTe is her husband, and it is treason to 
him to give one thought or Tague negret to another. 
Poor, poor Jeannettal long, long she kneh and wept, her 
fiice in her hands, and buried both in the downy cushions 
of a berffhv near her, and the bright sun of SwitBorland 
xetired to his canopy of purpteand rubies and gold in the 
west, aiul twilight stole into the room — flight steps were 
heard, and JeanuettasiMKrted to her feet. It must be he. 
It joufit be Ghmzalve come back to unsay his cruel words 
—come back to eomfort—- to atone. Alas, alas ! the lover 
had done that long ago — expect no such concession from 
^e huaband, poor Jeannetta I 

No, it was rhmbe, who cane to ieU her mistresB that 
the bells of the Pvofceafeaiit churoh were ringing, and to 
Jokow whether she meant to go. 

*' Yes, Phoabe," said Jeannetta, turning away her face, 
Bud asanming as cheerful a voice as «he could. '^ Yes, 
Phoebe, get my bonnet and -sdiawl ; you shall come with 
me I" 

Ah, as she drewinaeara glass to smootii her dishevelled 
hair, her ruffled dr^u, and marked her eyes red and 
swollen, her cheeks blistered with tears, her white lips 
and her trembling ihands, her impatient spirit would urge 
Ubie question, " S^w have I deserved all this ?" 

A still, small voice — perhaps the voice of conscience- 
answered, '* You have loved the creature better than the 
Oreator. You have made an idol .and must find it clay. 
You have lightly chosen one of whose faith in the Cruci- 
fied you were never fully assured; and by your dark 
idolatry of a feUow worm, you have dared and angered 
Him who is a jealous God I" 

And Jeanndita humbly jstole to church, attended only 

by Phoebe, and for the first time since she had known the 

count, she gave a aad but imdivided attention to the ser- 

'vioe, for th& first time sinee earthly love had filled her 
heart. 

She returned home ooaQafarted, cheered, as a^l must be 
•WHO pray in earnest ; and hope, a bright hope, of being 
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"tiie blesBed instrament of GoDzalve'B coiwerBion filled 
her heart. Unwilling to oreproach or distvesB him by the 
sight of tears, she tnniecl into the beautifbl gardens of 
the chateau, and paced up anxd down a favourite avenue, 
where she had been wont to room by the hour, hand in 
hand with him. The silver moon, sweet lamp of heaven I 
rose to light and ch^er her ; and she was about to orstnm 
to the house as the supper^hour struck, and i^e &incied 
the cool night-breeze must have e&ced the traces of her 
gnef, and thought, moieover, she heard the sound of 
horses and of wheels, aimoimcing Gonzalve's return, — 
when suddenly a blaze of light filled both the windows of 
the 8(d(m and the salle d manger. She stepped softly on to 
the ftower-beds under the casement and looked into the 
rooms. 

in the salon, Gonsalve stood in animated conversatioii 
*with the Oapitaine CbreveecBur, the Baron de Saint Felix, 
and three otber gay and moustached officers and £uihioii- 
ably-dressed ladies. {Suddenly, a valet announced supper, 
and Jeannetta saw the count, with obsequious majesty, 
and a grace that struck her jealous heart asAhnost tender 
in its courtesy, offer his arm to a stately brunette, whom 
she instantly recognised as the Baronne de Saint Felix ; 
'and then the beaux followed his example, and the gay 
party vepaixed to the sa2fe d numger^ where Jeannetta saw 
a handsome supper spread and her own place vacant. 

Noiselessly Jeannetta entexsd the house, and slunk, 
vrith a heart bursting with mortified pride, wounded ten- 
dsmess, xaging jealousy, and yanil^ outraged, into her 
own room, ^ter a few minutes, that seemed an age, 
f hcsbe came to say : — 

*^ The count requested the GonntesB to come down to 
supper and welcome some dear old friends." 

Jieaojietta sent word she had retired to her room very 
imwell. 

In spite of this intimation, ere long, noisy shouts of 
laiighter and choruses of songs wounded her ear. 

ifeannetta sat alone in the dark — dark without, dark 
vrithin — tears silently stealing down her cheeks, and 
hysterical spasms contracting ^er throat and chest. At 
length his step was heard, a oriffht light in the adjoining 
be£oom made her eyes aohe — Jeannetta started vr\. in- 
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tending to secure the door of her dressing-room, but 
reached it just as the count opened it. 

They stood face to face : he looking unusually animated, 
flushed, and a smile still on his lips — ^Jeannetta, the 
pallid, tear-stained incarnation of despair. 

'*What has happened?" asked the count, really 
alarmed. 

^* Happened! oh, Gonzalve!" said Jeannetta, hiding 
her face on his bosom. 

" What is it, darling ?" asked the count. " Haste, 
love, to tell me ; they are waiting for me !" 

" Go, then !" said Jeannetta. " They are of more im- 
portance than I am !" 

^^ Nonsense I Come, my proud angel beauty cannot 
be so mere a woman as to indulge a petty lealouay! 
Come down and see Crevecoeur and Samt Peliz, with 
three other very agreeable men and their wives ; I met 
them all at the salon, and thought, as we were getting 
rather dull, they would enliven you." 

" Go, Gonzalve, say no more ! Tour thinking so is 
quite enough." 

*• Then you will not come down ?" 

"No! no! no!" 

" Well then, dearest, you seem so ill and so chilly, I 
must insist on your going to bed. I will send Phoebe to 
you. Come, promise me you wiU go to bed at once — I 
shall not let them stay late !" 

" Yes, I will go to bed, Gonzalve," said Jeannetta. 

*^ There's my sweet girl I" said the count ; and kissing 
her pale cheek, he was going, when he suddenly came 
back and said : — '^ Oh, Jeannetta, I forgot what 1 came 
for. Do you know of any cards or dice ? There must be 
some in the house, I should think !" 

^' I know of none, Gonzalve," said Jeannetta, coldly ; 
" and if I did, I woidd not, by telling you where to find 
them, help you to disgrace yourself and desecrate the 
Sabbath!'^ 

^'Little puritanical fool!" muttered the count, hurry- 
ing off. « BHnd little bigot !" 

And Jeannetta heard him. 

One of the company had cards and dice, quite by 
accident, in his pocket. It was bright morning before 
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they broke up, and then the count insisted on their 
taking breakfast. 

:9«Jeannetta awoke, after haying wept and watched till 
dawn — woke, and found herself alone. Alone ! alas, her 
heart prophesied, that she should henceforth be for ever 
alone! Presently she heard the count's foot on the 
stairs; he went into his own dressing-room. Jeannetta 
was ashamed of the intense anxiety with which she 
awaited his leaving his closet and entering hers. 

His door opened — she started to her feet — ^he passed 
by and went down stairs, For a few minutes she 
remained with hands clasped and lips apart, and then she 
rang for Phoebe to go and tell the count she wanted to 
see him. Phoebe returned with the news that he was 
gone to Constance in company with the &;uests. 

" Shall I dress your hair, my lady ? asked Phoebe ; 
and mechanically Jeannetta took her seat at her toilet 
table. 

There, for the first time since her marriage, no fresh 
bouquet awaited her. 

Every morning, the count, a very early riser, had made 
it his first care to cut the choicest flowers and place 
them, glittering with morning dew, on her table. 

The bouquet of the day before, which she had worn 
till night, and in her anguish had forgotten to put in 
water, lay on the floor drooping and sad ; it had dready 
begun to pale and fade away ; Jeannetta covered it with 
kisses, bedewed it with tears, and pressed it to her bosom. 

" La I my lady 1" said Phoebe, " only think, you've 
been married a month this blessed morning. How it did 
pour this day last month, didn't it, my lady? and just look 
at the sun now. It's fit to blind one !" 

As she spoke, she drew aside the curtains of white 
lace and rose brocade, and the garish light of day dis- 
pelled the last silvery illusion of the honeymoon, " making 
the cold reality too real." 
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CHAPTEE LXYII. 



THE BEUXE OF A K017TH. 

The Bride of a mouth was alone, alone with a sickening 
sense of desolation, of desertion, of disenchantment. 
The day was bright and sunny without, though aii 
easterly wind sent her from her window to the bright 
wood nre Fhcebe kindled when she remarked how her 
mistress shivered, and how pale and ill she looked. 

She experienced that all-pervading chill which the 
heart's first disi^pointment seems to send through, the 
frame ; a fretful restlessness now roused her to painfiil 
anger, now melted her into floods of self-pitying distress. 
Her head ached, her heart sank, her knees shook; 
neither the fire nor the diawis Pbcebe threw about her 
had any power to warm hei!. Phcebe grew alarmed, and 
Jeaunetta herself began to suspect that she was really 
and physically ilL 

*' Oh, that my lord were here !" sobbed Phcebe,. as she 
felt the countess's rapid pulse,, and marked the heetic 
of fever supply the place of the livid pallor of her cheeks* 
** Oh, I wonaer where my lord is !" 

These words — reminding Jeaunetta of her sudden, 
loneliness — her desolation — ^brought on a passionate fit, 
of hysteric weeping, and Phcebe had just,, by sal-voIatile 
and all the prescribed remedies, overcome this emotion, 
when carriage-wheels were heard and Phoebe exclaimed, 
'^ Thank Heaven, my lord is come I" 

And Jeaunetta hastily brushed away her teara and 
tried to smile. But no ; it was Oi note from the count, 
and it ran thus : — 

** Mt owsr BBiOTBi) Bbide. — ^We are at Crevecosur's 
chateau, whence- we propose taking a trip to Badm- 
Baden. The change will do you good, my own love*;, so 
set off immediately in the calecha I send. Bifiatg PhoBbe 
— whatever you will want yourself for a fortnight's 
absence, and my dressing-case, and the portmanteau not 
yet unpacked. The parfy will consist of CrevecoBur, who 
leaves his wife, your aunt, behind — I have not seen her, 
as she is, he says, not ill, but sulky— of the Baron and 
ne de Saint Felix, a charming, intellectual, elegant 
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womsoi, who longs to see jou agam, and would be izicom* 
parable by the aide of any one but my angel bride — ^three 
other pleasant men, with agreeable wives, prepare in high 
spirits to saLute you and set out. I can ozuy give yoa 
an hour to get ready — ^you will find us at CireYecaaur'a 
chS^teau, Blomenbourg. 

'< Your adoring 

" GoisraAi.vjs.?*' 

*' Alas !" said Jefeonetta, *^ I mn too ill and too mbnh 
rable for such gay company. A mother who has lost her 
only darling feels as I do. No, no, let him go — let him* 
enjoy life with others. Sick at heart, and ill in body, I 
cannot cope with this elegant, this brilliant baronne — 
m^ jealous anguish woidd provoke my tears, and my 
misery reproach thee, Gonzalve. Go — go without me. 
From the dream of a life I have waked to disappointment 
— ^in solitude, in silence, and. in prayer^ I must seek, not 
happiness (idle word), but composure, but forgiveness I" 

Jeannetta; with a swelling heart and eyes blinded by 
tears, ordered Phoebe to find the things the count required, 
and then she wrote in a trembling hand : — 

" Tour summons found me very ill, dear Gonzalve, and' 
quite unequal, both in mind and body, to the gaieties you 
propose. I wish you all mirth and enjoyment in this 
excursion, and that it may be productive to you of that 
happiness which has for ever deserted the breast of your 

Having despatched this billet with the count's dresedng- 
case and portmanteau, Jeannetta sank back into inaction, 
which*would have been despadr but for a hope that.wouldi 
arise, that when Gonzalve heard that she was ill, ha 
would return on the wings of love and of remorse. How 
this might have been, had the count received her nate,< 
we will not say ; probably, though vexed and disappointed, 
he would have hastened home ; but the Baronne de Saint 
Felix, who had failed in all attempts to captivate Captain 
Trevanion, had transferred her partiality to the Count de 
Montfaucon. She was a daring and most unscrupulous 
person, and, fearing Jeannetta might write soobething 
that would prevent the count's accompanying the partv 
to Baden-Baden, she waylaid the messenger, got posp 
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sion of the note, bribed bim to silence, and conveyed to 
Gk)nzalye the intelligence that bis coxmtess preferred 
remaining at Constance and awaiting bim tbere, and 
that '^sbe wisbed tbem all a pleasant journey and a 
speedy return," 

Tbe baronne a little overreacbed berself in tbis mes- 
sage, and saw her error tbe moment sbe bad committed 
it. Tbis independence and indifference piqued tbe count 
into more tenderness tban any passionate appeal could 
baye produced. More tban once be almost resolved to 
go and persuade ber to join tbem ; and being burned out 
of tbis intention, be determined to stay only one day at 
Baden-Baden, and to write to Jeannetta by every post. 

But tbey cUd set out ; and tbe bride was left alone ! 



CHAPTEE LXVni. 

LE BiVEIL. 

The effect of tbis sudden fall from tbe summit of happi- 
ness to tbe depths of misery was too much for Jeannetta's 
constitution. Sbe became seriously and dangerously ill ; 
and PboBbe, in an agony of terror, called in an English 
doctor who happened to be at Constance. 

Tbis doctor, an elderly man, of much perception, and of 
sound religious principles, was very kind and very skil- 
ful. He soon did all that could be done towards mitigat- 
ing tbe physical part of the evil ; and having learnt m>m 
Phoebe, who was delighted to find an Englishman to talk 
to, much of the history of the young Countess de Mont- 
faucon, he guessed pretty nearly the whole state of tbe 
case ; he 'soothed her spirit, won upon her confidence, 
and at last induced ber to do berself the great, great 
good of opening ber heart to bim. Indeed, &om being 
merely tbe physician of ber body. Doctor AUwortby 
became, ere long, that of ber soul. He roused ber 
irom the trance of despair into which she bad fallen ; 
be showed her that, by supinely sinking under a disap- 
pointment of ber pride and ber love, sbe was throwing 

away those pearls of price — ber own and her husband's 
nl. 
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** If the passionate idolatry of coubtship does not 
outlive the honeymoon," he gently said, ** that is no 
reason why a rational and tender attachment should not 
spring up in its place to make the comfort and delight ^ 
of WEDLOCK ; there is often — forgive me, my dear com- 
tesse— there is often more of egotism and selfishness 
than of generosity and devotion in the half-sullen regret, 
the half-morbid sense of injury, with which the bride 
sees that the bridegroom has discovered she is not an 
angel. While he was doubtful on that point," he added, 
laughingly, '* he worshipped her; but when daily inter- 
course revealed daily faults, foibles, and imperfections, he 
knew it was a woman he had wedded; and if temper, 
tears, reproaches, hysterics, suUenness, and gloom forth- 
with supply the place in her of angel sweetness, tender- 
ness, and peaceful joy, he will thiii her a very common- 
place woman too ! 

. Jeannetta listened ; and those truths, though bitter, 
were salutary. 

•* With regard," he added, *' to the far, far more im- 
portant discovery in either party, that the other is not a 
believer, I grant it is enougn, in its first terrific shock, to 
make the frame give way and the reason reel ; but reflec- 
tion tells us ^ a light has sprung up for those who sit in 
darkness and thfe shadow of death.' *The unbelieving 
husband shall be sanctified by the believing wife, when 
he beholds your chaste conversation coupled with fear.' 
But the wife of the unbeliever, if she would win her lord 
to believe, must show the practical effect of religion in 
her own character ; not in impatience, anger, resentment, 
and gloom ; but in cheerfulness, even under that greatest 
of disappointments^that of the heart — in humility, in 
charity, in contentment. Nothing serves so much to 
reclaim and convince the infidel as the practical result 
of Christianity on the conduct and heart of a dear one 
under trial." 

With such conversation as this did Dr. All worthy set 
before Jeannetta her heart as it was. and the real state 
of the case between her and Gonzalve, robbed of all false 
sentiment and tinsel ornament. 

She had been adored — that bright, but vain e^ 

Eassed. No woman is adored twice by the S' 
ut she might be loved still, and for ever. 
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And by that love she might ^ain influence, and win 
reverence, and awaken and convince ; and, oh ! greatest 
of joys and of triumphs, save her husband's soul ! 

Jeannetta saw that she had much to do, and that she 
must shake off this selfish grief, this galling sense of 
wounded pride. The very effort was salutary, and when 
able to leave her room, Dr. AUworthy, with his amiable 
daughter Lucy — a good, simple, earnest, Christian girl — 
persuaded her to let him drive her about the beautiful 
environs. She recovered much of her bloom of beauty 
and elasticity of spirit, and the proud bride, who had been 
so idolized in courtship, patiently awaited, in the sixth 
week of her marriage, the return of him whom she re- 
solved to expect, not as an adoring lover, but as that 
sacred partner of her life Q-od had given her, who was 
entitled to all her tenderness, her kindness, and her care, 
and whom it was her duty to lead to Christianity, by 
showing him the practical result of it in her own conduct. 



CHAPTEE LXIX. 

LADY BEAUCHATVrP CBivXCOiirB. 

Jeaitketta, with these new views, andT under this new 
and ennobling influence, was no longer entirely engrossed 
by self and selfish emotions. 

On referring to her husband's note, she perceived that 
it was dated from Captain Cr^veccBur's abode, the Cha- 
teau Blumenbourg ; and then, with a pang, she remarked 
that the count had not seen her wretched aunt^ who was 
described as not ill, but sullen. 

The dreadful scene at Oxford, which her mother had so 
vividly described, recurred to Jeannetta's mind, and filled 
it with a vague uneasiness, lest her miserable aimt, who 
was not of the Baden-Baden party, might be confined at 
Blumenbourg by the brutal Cr^vecoBur's orders, and sub- 
jected to the grossest ill treatment, imprisonment, and 
want. 

She mentioned her anxieties to Dr. Allworthy, who, 
while laughing at them as romantic, proposed at once 
that his Lucy should drive them in her pony phaeton to 
■\11 at Blumenbourg. r j r 
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It was a bright and genial day ; the sun shone as he 
seldom shines in England : a soft breeze rippled the lake ; 
and Jeannetta, the bride of seven weeks, the proud, the 
devoted, and the forsaken, felt the influence of the en- 
chanting scene, revelled in the hope of brighter days, and 
enjoyed her young existence and the physical luxury of 
being. 

They had some diflSculty in reaching the Ch&teau Blu- 
menbouirg, which was much further off than they had 
imagined, and placed on the summit of steep and rugged 
hills. 

When they did reach the gates, they were struck by 
the forlorn and desolate aspect of the place, which, with 
the boastful title of a castle, had not any of the comforts 
found in an English cottage. 

There was a moat and a drawbridge, but the water was 
dried up, the bridge broken ; pigs and sheep fed on what 
was once a '^ pleasaunce ;" beautiful shrubberies had be- 
come tangled thickets. Flora and Pomona, ** statues 
from their base o'erthrown," lay broken and moss-ffrown 
in the long gruBB; the prii^cipal rooms were used as barns 
and granaries ; poultry strutted about the fine old hall,, 
and roosted in the music gallery and among the banners 
and the coats of armour. 

" He can never have left an English lady alone in this 
desolate ruin," said Lucy AUworthy. 

" Oh, impossible ! it is fit only for the toad, the bat, 
and the owtl" 

Jeannetta said nothing ; when she remembered under 
what circumstances her wretched aunt had been heard 
of last, she thought the best thing for her would be to be 
left alone in any place where her wretched tyrant was not 
likely to molest her. 

It was some time before they could find any one of 
whom to make inquiries— at last a child, after being 
closely cross-examined, admitted that an English lady 
was confined in a part of the castle, and that she was not 
only very ill, but not quite in her right mind. 

"My poor, poor aunt!" said Jeannetta, weeping; 
•'either her wicked husband has driven her mad. '^•* 
for purposes of his own, pretends that she is so." 

On inquiring whether she could see her, the ch 

2a2 
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" no ;" for her father and mother, who had charge of her, 
were gone to dkfete a few miles off, and had locked her 
door. 

While they spoke, Jeannetta saw a leanj'pale, and ema- 
ciated face appear at the barred windows of an opposite 
part of the quadrangle, a skeleton hand grasped the- rusty 
bars, and a cry of supplication and of despair reached 
them. Jeannetta cried aloud, " It is my aunt !" 

And the miserable creature, recognising her niece, ex- 
tended her arms and uttered cry upon cry. 

Bapidly our party crossed the quadrangle and rushed 
up stairs ; the door was locked, but with a poker, with 
which he had armed himself, en passant^ Mr. AUworthy 
forced the door open. There, in a miserable room, car- 
petless, though the floor was of bricks — a curtainless bed, 
damp walls, two wooden stools, and a table, on which 
stood a jug of water and some coarse bread, stood Creve- 
coBur's wretched victim, once the gay, the proud, the 
dainty Lady Beauchamp. . She wore no cap on her wild 
and, alas ! silver hair — she, whose tresses had been, till 
her ill-omened marriage, so carefully preserved and so 
judiciously arranged as to be *' a marvel and a secret," and 
whose head-dress was always the perfection of Parisian 
taste and novelty. 

An old wrapper was the only dress that hung about 
the shrunken form, erst so richly robed ; a ragged rope 
round her waist, and another at the bed- post, showed 
that she had burst her bonds ; and a cat-o'-nine-tails and 
a straight waistcoat hung on pegs on the wall revealed 
something more of the occasional secrets of her prison- 
house. 

'* Jeannetta, oh ! my kind, good Jeannetta !" she 
cried, bursting into tears, " be not afraid of me I "Wild 
as I look, I am not mad ! He is trying to make me so ! 
— but you are come at last, and you will save me ! — say 
you will save me — ^take me away — now, now that he is 
not here, and that my cruel keepers are from home. 
Take me at once!" she cried, throwing herself on her 
knees, clinging to Jeannetta's dress, and tears pouring 
down her cheeks. " Oh, if I have ever wished you or 
yours any ill, or sought to raise or benefit myself or my 
daughters at your expense, or harboured any mean, or 
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mischievous, or interested thoughts in my breast, I have 
been basely, brutally, cruelly punished. The wretch to 
whom I have fallen a prey, but for my own weak and 
avaricious folly would have made a victim of one much 
dearer to you. But haste, take me away !" 

** "Where are your things, my poor aunt P" 

" I have no things but these ; the fiend has sold all ! 
He announces that I am mad, and this very day I had a 
letter from him, declaring he wiU never release me till I 
empower him to sell out the rest of my stock ; I have 
only two thousand left, and he is resolved to obtain that, 
and then I suppose he will murder me, or would have 
done so. But now, heaven has sent a guardian angel in 
answer to my prayers. And yet to think what that man 
seemed in courtship !" sobbed the wretched woman. 

Jeannetta shuddered. She remembered that both 
were brides, wooed according to their different tastes and 
views, and both had already learnt that courtship is a 
poor preparation for wedlock, and that the lover's con- 
duct does not enable woman to form any estimate of the 
husband. 

** Take me, take me away at once I" urged the poor 
victim of CrevecoBur's cruelty. ** Think if my dreaded 
tyrant should revive — ^think if his brutal servants should 
return I" 

" There is certainly not a moment to be lost 1" said 
Mr. AUworthy. 

" Then let us lend your aimt what we can spare of our 
own clothes to equip her," said Lucy AUworthy, taking 
off her own shawl. Jeannetta did the same by her own 
bonnet. 

The child had returned to the yard to play with the 
poultry. 

Dr. AUworthy, perceiving that Lady Beauchamp's 
trembling knees could not bear her, Ufted her skeleton 
form in his arms and placed her in the carriage. 

"When the poor wretch found herself actually saved, 
and rapidly borne away from her terrible prison, she 
fainted on Jeannetta's bosom. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moiderate trotis- 
seau. I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
gown and a rope, such as you found me in. Thank you, 
dearest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 

Seople — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
arling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

'* That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from CrevecoBur, and see what is come of them !" 

" If you really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with Q-onzalve's first 
gift." 

" "Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phoebe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance — but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watch— I see you never wear it." 

** I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

" Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain ? Where's your 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 

g;racious and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 

influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 

contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 

as interesting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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sbe was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less yictim of a villain in a foreign land. Lady Beaucbamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisned her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady Creveccaur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider-down could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady Crevecoeur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without monejr or luggage, silent and trembling, 
departed in high spirits vdth the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an elegant of iifky, with a purse tolerably 
filled, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so fiill of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments m comparing her own bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The last glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare say he would be at my 
feet again ! How well your style suits me — the fact is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance I Oh, Crevecoeur, how could you use me so ? 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent Crevecoeur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moderate trotis- 
seau. I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
town and a rope, such as you found me in. Thank you, 
earest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 

Seople — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
arling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

*' That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from Crevecoeur, and see what is come of them !" 

" If vou really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with G-onzalve's first 
gift." 

" "Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phcnbe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance — but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watch— I see you never wear it." 

*' I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

'' Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain? Where's youp 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 
g;racioas and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 
influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 
contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 
was interesting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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she was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less victim of a villain in a foreign land. Ladv Beauchamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisfied her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady CrevecoBur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider-down could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady CrevecoBur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without monejr or luggage, silent and trembling, 
depaa*ted in high spirits with the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an eUgant of fifty, with a purse tolerably 
filled, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so fiill of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments m comparing her OTvn bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The kst glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare say he would be at my 
feet again ! How well your style suits me— the fact is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance I Oh, CrevecoBur, how could you use me so ? 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent CrevecoBur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moiierate trous- 
seau. I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
gown and a rope, such as you found me in. Thank you, 
dearest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 
people — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
darling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

'* That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from CrevecoBur, and see what is come of them I" 

" If you really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with G-onzalve's first 
gift." 

" "Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phcebe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance —but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watch — I see you never wear it." 

'' I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

" Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain ? Where's your 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 
g;racious and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 
influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 
contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 
was mteresting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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she was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less victim of a villain in a foreign land. Lady Beauchamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisfied her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady CrevecoBur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider-down could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady Crevecoeur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without money or luggage, silent and trembling, 
departed in high spirits with the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an elegant of fifty, with a purse tolerably 
filled, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so full of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments in comparing her OTvn bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The last glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare sa^ he would be at my 
feet again ! How well your style suits me — the fact is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance ! Oh, Crevecoeur, how could you use me so ?" 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent Crevecoeur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moderate trous- 
seau. I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
town and a rope, such as you found mo in. Thank you, 
earest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 
people — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
darling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

'* That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from CrevecoBur, and see what is come of them !" 

" If you really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with G-onzalve's first 
gift." 

" "Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phoebe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance— but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watch — I see you never wear it." 

'' I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

" Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain ? Where's your 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 
gracious and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 
influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 
contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 
was interesting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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she was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less victim of a villain in a foreign land. Lady Beauchamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisfied her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady CrevecoBur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider-down could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady Crevecceur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without money or luggage, silent and trembling, 
departed in high spirits with the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an elegant of fifty, with a purse tolerably 
filled, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so fiill of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments in comparing her own bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The last glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare say he would be at my 
feet again I How well your style suits me — the fact is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance ! Oh, CrevecoBur, how could you use me so ? 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent CrevecoBur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moiierate trous- 
seau. I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
gown and a rope, such as you found me in. Thank you, 
dearest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 
people — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
darling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

** That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from Crevecoeur, and see what is come of them !'* 

" If you really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with G-onzalve's first 
gift." 

" Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phoebe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance — but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watca— I see you never wear it." 

" I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

** Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain ? Where's youp 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 
^acious and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 
influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 
contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 
was mteresting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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she was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less victim of a villain in a foreign land. Lady Beauchamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisned her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady CrevecoBur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider- dovm could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady Crevecoeur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without money or luggage, silent and trembling, 
departed in high spirits with the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an elegant of fifty, with a purse tolerably 
filled, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so full of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments in comparing her OTvn bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The last glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare say he would be at my 
feet again I How well your style suits me — the feet is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance ! Oh, CrevecoBur, how could you use me so ?" 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent CrevecoBur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much- as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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my jewels, and all my trinkets, I should ever be a pen- 
sioner on my darling niece's much more moderate trous- 
seau, I believe the wretch has sold all my things — 
another end he had to answer in pretending I was in- 
sane ! Qf course a lunatic wants nothing but a flannel 
sown and a rope, such as you found me in. Thank you, 
dearest ; now let me change this blue silk for that plainer 
maroon— no muslin collars, Phoebe; they suit young 
people — I wear none but lace, or of worked net. Now, 
darling, I am ashamed to ask for that velvet visite ; but 
I am so chilly, silk is of no use to me. Oh, what a dear 
little muff and victorine— you shall lend me that till 
winter." 

** That," said Jeannetta, " I cannot even lend ; it is a 
gift from Gonzalve." 

" Oh, never mind that ! half my trousseau consisted of 
gifts from Crevecoeur, and see what is come of them !" 

" If you really want a boa and a muff, here are my 
chinchilla, aunt ; but 1 cannot part with G-onzalve's first 

gift." 

" "Well, you'll perhaps have to do so, and not for so 
good a purpose. However, put up the chinchilla, Phoebe ; 
chinchilla is so very unbecoming, and a long boa is such 
a nuisance— but then I can't travel without furs. By- 
the-by, my love, perhaps you can lend me your old 
watch— I see you never wear it." 

'* I can only lend it, as mamma gave it to me — and 
though I wear Gonzalve's in preference, I value my first 
very much." 

" Oh, I'll take care of it, sweetest. Now cannot you 
find poor aunty something of a chain ? Where's your 
trinket box ? Jewels, dearest, I will not meddle with, 
but a pair of bracelets, a brooch, and a ring or two you 
will not grudge me out of your abundance. I remember 
what a store you had ; the count bringing something new 
every day. I know I beat you all to nothing in jewels, 
but in baubles you had much the advantage." 

Jeannetta was heartily disgusted with her aunt's un- 

g;racious and grasping conduct ; but she was under a new 

influence, and so, instead of leaving her in anger and 

contempt, she bore with her, remembering her situation 

interesting, whatever she herself might be : and that 
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she was old, desolate, and, but for her niece, the defence- 
less victim of a villain in a foreign land. Ladv Beauchamp, 
or rather Cr^vecoeur, having at length satisned her vanity 
and cupidity, requested permission to send Phoebe into 
Constance on a private errand of vital importance. 

The next morning the result of this errand might be 
traced in Lady CrevecoBur's appearance ; long jetty ring- 
lets, with lilies and roses to match, and all that crinoline 
and eider-down could do to convert a skeleton into a Hebe, 
betrayed the nature of Phoebe's secret mission. 

Lady CrevecoBur, who arrived, looking a broken-down 
old maniac, in a flannel gown, gray hair, and parchment 
skin, without monejT or luggage, silent and trembling, 
departed in high spirits with the family who were travel- 
ling to England, an elegant of fifty, with a purse tolerably 
fiUed, a dressing-case, several boxes, and a large trunk ! 
She was so full of her own renovated charms and her im- 
portance, that she scarcely thanked Jeannetta for her 
generous protection and bounty ; but spent the last few 
moments m comparing her own bridal trousseau with that 
she now carried off — and in prophesying for Jeannetta a 
fate similar to her own. The last glance she gave was 
not at the noble-minded niece who had so angelically 
returned good for evil, but at the glass in which her pink 
bonnet and almost bridal dress figured so gaily ; and her 
last words were, — 

" "Well, dearest, you have done all for the best, and cer- 
tainly he has proved such a brute he deserves to lose me ; 
but could he see me now, I dare say he would be at my 
feet again I How well your style suits me — the fact is, I 
always dressed much too old for my style and appear- 
ance I Oh, CrevecoBur, how could you use me so ? 

However, she had not neglected every possible precau- 
tion to prevent Cr^vecoBur's tracing her ; and Jeannetta^ 
who dreaded the villain for her aunt as much as she did 
for herself, bent her bright mind to every consideration 
that could secure that aunt's safety. 
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CHAPTER LXXI. 

THS BXTXTBlf. 

It was a great relief to Jeannetta to be quite rid of her 
egotistical and sel&ali aunt ; but the constant attention 
she bad required bad occupied ber thougbts, and there- 
fore been beneficial to ber mind. 

The day after her aunt's departure, the Count Oonzalve 
De Montfaucon and the whole party returned. 

Jeannetta was drawing when they arrived, looking 
delicate certainly, but exquisitely lovely, in a simple, but 
very becoming, morning dress. As sne had never been 
parted from her Gonzalve before, she had not formed any 
idea, even in ber own mind, of the flood of emotions witn 
which she should welcome him back. Intent on her occu- 
pation, she was not aware that he stood in her boudoir — 
for he had the delicacy to leave his guests in the salon — 
watching her intently for some moments. 

Her grace and beauty took him (after a fortnight's 
absence} a little by surprise — he had forgotten how very 
lovely and queen-like sne was. Her entire and almost 
happy composure surprised more than it pleased him ; be 
had expected she would have felt his absence more ; and 
though he had been prepared to be annoyed at her 
reproaches, and vexed by red eyes, pale cheeks, tears, 
silence, and jealous wrath, he was a little piqued to find 
she could amuse herself so wisely, and look so charming 
and so contented without him. The discovery, while it 
nettled his vanity, increased his love and respect a hun- 
dredfold. No woman beginning to lose her empire over 
the heart of a man ever recovers it by tears, complaints, 
or reproaches. 

When at length Jeannetta looked up and saw her 
Gonzalve gazing at her with much of the impassioned 
admiration of the long ago, the orient blush of quick sur- 

Erise was succeeded by a deadly pallor — ^tears gushed 
*om her eyes, and rushing into his arms, she sobbed 
upon his bosom. 

Por an hour or more, Oonzalve forgot his guests. 
^^ey had so much to tell each other— not of what had 
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happened — ^not of what others had done — ^but what they 
had thought — ^had felt. 

Then wonder at the missing letters, and conjectures as 
to what each must have thought of a silence so cruel, and 
then Gonzalve remembered ms Mends, and begged Jean- 
netta to welcome them. 

'^ They will not stay long, beloved one," he said, apolo- 
getically, ^'but let them see what an angel has con- 
descended to dwell with me ! I know they think you are 
jealous, captious, morose ; let them see you as you are, 
and marvel at my happiness !" 

Jeannetta, to oblige Gonzalve, rapidly made an elegant 
toilet, and received them with the most cordial and 
graceful courtesy — even the wretched Grevecoeur himself, 
though she could not meet his bold gaze without inward 
horror, or touch his cruel hand without a shudder. 

fier aunt had bound her by so solemn a promise not 
to mention her or her escape to Qonzalve, that Jeannetta 
was obliged to conceal the horrible tale of Grevecodur^s 
brutality and her aunt's rescue. When she made the 
promise, she little knew how painful a restraint to a wife 
IS her first secret from her husband ; how many evasions, 
misrepresentations, and prevarications foreign and odious 
to her frank nature it would entail upon her ; and above 
all, how impossible it was for her to instil into her hus- 
band's mind her own horror of GrevecoBur, and get him 
dismissed accordingly, unless she could have told her 
husband the dreadral tale of his villany. As it was, she 
was obliged to tolerate his presence, because she could 
give no reason for her disgust and dislike. He had not 
been to the chftteau, and was yet in ignorance of his wife's 
escape; and he added constantly to Jeannetta's scorn 
and^ hatred of him by pretending anxiety about her 
health, shamming affection for her person, and giving 
false accounts of uie unsettled state of her mind — " which 
made him," he added, and the monster took out a hand- 
kerchief and pretended to weep, '* keep away from his 
own dear home and beloved partner, because the physicians 
all agreed that the presence of those most dear, under 
ordinary circumstances, aggravated to an alarming de- 
gree every violent symptom," 

The feelings with which Jeannetta heard all th' 
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be imagined; but news bad reacbed ber of tbe safe 
arrival of ber aunt in ber native land, and mingled with 
ber borror and disgust was a sense of triumpb and of 
comfort in baving outwitted tbe wretcb and secured her 
aunt's safety. 

The party at tbe cbateau of tbe Montfaucons' now 
consisted only of Creveccsur and tbe Baron and Baronne 
de Saint Felix. 

The baronne pretended a devoted affection and enthu- 
siastic admiration for Jeannetta ; but many a glance at 
tbe count, a half- smothered sigb, and an indirect but 
flattering inuendo, which she fancied Jeannetta too unso- 
phisticated and unsuspicious to notice, did nevertheless 
awaken in tbe young countess's breast a vague jealousy 
and instinct distrust, and prevented ber ever reciprocating 
tbe baronne's enthusiastic caresses or believing in her 
friendship. In point of mind, beauty, manners, accom- 
plishments, elegance, and powers of conversation, Juliana, 
Baronne de Saint Felix, was not to be compared to Jean- 
netta, Comtesse de Montfaucon ; buib then, she bad for 
the count that charm which no wife, however lovely or 
gifted, can have, and which with many men is tbe greatest 
of all — novelty ! She bad not Jeannetta's mind, but she 
bad a good deal of ready wit, and a flow of language 
which with some passed for eloquence. She was in high 
health and high spirits ; she always was happy when she 
bad an object to gain ; and ber object was, the cruel, tbe 
wicked, and the worse than useless one, of winning tbe 
love of tbe husband of the woman she pretended to call 
ber friend ! 

Jeannetta, disappointed, anxious, ill at ease, flnding it 
impossible to lead her still adored Gonzalveto one serious 
thought about religion, tormented by a vague jealousy, 
lost ber dignified serenity, ber quiet sense of happiness, 
her sweet and serene composure; she grew nervous, 
fretful, irritable, uncertain ; she lost ber exquisite bloom, 
her embonpoint^ her confidence in herself. 

Pale, wasted, and dressed not with ber wonted exqidsite 
care and taste, but in whatever FbcBbe put out for ber, 
she, incomparably superior as she really was, suffered the 
wily baronne to gain an undue advantage ; for a mournful^ 
moping, self-neglecting beauty, however perfect, is no 
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match for a tolerably pretty woman exquisitely dressed, 
making the utmost of every charm, and sparing no pains, 
no art, to please and to captivate. 

Of all the v«reapons with which woman is armed to 
subdue her tyrant, the most irresistible is animation! 
This the baronne possessed in the highest degree, just 
as it seemed to have deserted Jeannetta entirely. The 
baronne was ever ready for all excursions, all amuse- 
ments — Jeannetta, like most women jealous for the first 
time, would do nothing ; and yet was stung to the soul 
if others, after vainly urging her to join them, went with- 
out her. What anguish it was to the still-adoring bride, 
after having almost pettishly refused to ride or drive 
with them, to see G-onzalve ride out tSte-a-tSte with the 
baronne — to mark his anxiety about her safety, his admi- 
ration of her daring horsemanship— to see him draw near 
her horse as he once did poor Jeannetta's, and to fancy 
he was looking at Juliana with that look of ineffable ten- 
derness she knew so well, or whispering to her words 
which she would gladly die to hear again with the happy 
faith with which she had once heard them ! 

" True," she would murmur, ** I would not go with 
them, and I answered him fretfully, I fear ; but I did not 
believe he wanted, me to go ; I believe he prefers a tSte-a- 
tete with her. He is able to go without me ; he can bear 
to leave me here, ill, dejected, and alone I How he 
looked into her bold, upturned eyes, so radiant with 
pleasure and admiration of him, and, alas! for all I 
know, with love of my husband. Audacious, insolent 
intruder! why is she here? I will affront her, I will 
tell her I want to invite other guests — she shall go, I 
vdll be rid of her I But, no, no,'* she added, tears stealing 
down her cheeks, and her mood chan^g from anger to 
sorrow ; " of what use is her going if his heart goes with 
her ? I would rather she were nere, much as I loathe 
her presence, than have her a thousand miles off if I 
thought his thoughts and wishes accompanied her. What 
shall I do — shall I try to be lively, amiable, amusing ? 
She is kind and playful and talks to him, and jests and 
sports with him, and dresses to please him, and exerts 
herself to amuse him ; come, it is my duty to do all this, 
I too will dress, I will sing, dance, play. Alas, alas ! how 
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can I when my heart is full of tears ? I will summoxr 
Phoehe, and di^ess as I was wont to do." 

With a forced spirit and an artificial energy the 
wretched young creature began her toilette ; but when 
FhoBbe, by her desire, brought a dress the count had 
admired in the first weeks of the marriage, and fitted it 
on with many tactless remarks about her lady's loss of 
flesh and colour, and Jeannetta saw how it hung about 
her once fine form, and how ill and pallid its azure hue 
made her appear, she buried her face in her hands, and, 
while tears forced themselves through her fingers, she 
sobbed, "The outward garb is nothing, I will never 
dress ^aily again — ^I seem in this attire sBll more unlike 
myself^ and more than ever a wreck. Phoebe, give me 
my dark silk again ; it suits me best." 

And Phoebe, much to her mortification, saw her mis* 
tress take off the gay blue brocade, and don her high 
dark silk dress of cypress green, when she knew that the 
baronne was going to appear in all the witchery of Indian 
muslin, a gold gi^e, and gold ornaments. 



CHAPTEE LXXII. 

THI MTSTEBY. 

It was while things were going on thus, and Jeannetta 
growing daily more ill in body and dejected in mind, 
that one day the baronne took up GalignanPs Messenger 
and said, *^ Now see, my lovely and beloved comtesse, 
what reliance is to be placed on public reports of the 
doings and whereabouts of the great. Listen. * That 
enterprising traveller and accomplished nobleman, the 
young, handsome, and eccentric Count Gbnzalve de 
Mont&ucon, after three years spent in exploring the 
East, is returned to Europe, and is now making the 
tour of Switzerland. We believe on the 10th he is 
expected at Constance ! ' " 
" Absurd !" said Jeannetta. " What can they mean ?" 
"What ails you, count, dear — dearest! — I mean, 
omtesse, look at your husband — see, he fiunts! Oh, 
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my Qod ! what ails bim !'' and she darted towards him ; 
but Jeannetta bad already rusbed to bis side and caught 
bis drooping bead on her shoulder. 

" Bring water I" she cried. " Open the windows — 
here, be]p me to lay bim on the sofa ! 

The baronne did as Jeannetta ordered her ; both were 
very pale, but Jeannetta's emotion nerved her to act ; the 
baronne's after a few moments ended in a fit of trembling 
and hysterics. 

The cold water, the air, and the recumbent posture 
restored the coiuit to consciousness. The baronne was 
sobbing and shrieking: Jeannetta, deadly pale, but 
watching him intensely, stood beside him, bathing his 
brow and hands with £au de Cologne, and using every 
remedy she could devise. 

With a deep sigh he recovered his consciousness, and 
«aid from boyhood be had been subject to fits of giddi- 
ness or vertigo, and this was a mere nothing ; he would 
go into the garden, where he saw the baron and the 
captain in close conference together. 

He tenderly embraced Jeannetta and hurried out. 
The baronne, finding no notice was taken of her hvs* 
terics, rapidly reeoy Jed from them. ... 

After an hour or two spent by the ladies in vain con- 
jectures as to the cause of the count's indisposition, 
Jeannetta resolved to go in search of him. The count, 
the baron, and the captain, were gone out. 

Jeannetta, distressed at not having seen her lord again 
after his alaiming and extraordinary attack, felt all a fond 
wife's intense anxiety. The baronne, indignant at his 
having taken no no6ce of her hysterics, and angry at 
being left to amuse herself as she could, was in a nutter 
of fretful and mortified vanity. 

Jeannetta was too much engrossed by her real and un- 
selfish distress to notice her companion's discomposure 
and ill-humour. A sort of vague and mysterious dread 
of she knew not what had stolen into Jeannetta's heart ; 
she could not be quiet ; she paced up and down the room, 
then the terrace, and finally walked out on the Constance 
road to see if she could discern the approach of her 
Gonzalve. 

The baronne, meantime, made an elaborate toilet, and 
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sent Fhoebe in search of her mistress, to remind her that 
the dinner-hour was past. 

Jeannetta, who had been for some time walking in the 
wet, qaite unconscibus that it rained, hastened back at 
this intimation, unwilling to be guilty of inattention or 
inhospitalitj. 

Her long hair was damp and uncurled, her silk dress 
soiled and drooping. All she had patience to allow 
Phoebe to do was to remove her cloak and change her 
shoes ; and then, pale and distracted, she sat down to do 
the honours as best as she could — but not to eat. 

They formed a curious contrast — the neglected wife, 
and the admired guest! The comtesse, marble white, 
even to the very lips, cold, absent, trembling, silent — 
her damp, uncurled hair floating in jetty abundance on 
her shoulders, her lace collar, dress, and the rest of her 
attire damp and drooping, trying with a sickly smile to 
attend to her guest, but unable to swallow anything her- 
self, owing to the hysterical spasm of her tmroat, which 
almost seemed to choke her. The baronne, dressed to 
, perfection, her cheeks adroitly tinged, her manner cheer- 
ful and even gay, enjoying with the zest of a gourmand 
all the delicacies before her, and talking incessantly and 
gaily in a manner which, had Jeannetta not been too 
miserably absorbed to hear it, would almost have driven 
her distracted. 

At length wheels were heard in the avenue : the com- 
tesse rushed to the window thoughtless of self — the 
baronne turned to the glass to refresh her ringlets, 
smooth her dress, and see how her half-playful assump- 
tion of slighted tenderness and offended dignity became 
her. 

It was some time before she had an opportunity of 
trying its effect on the count. Jeannetta, who did not 
feel under eidsting circumstances that happy, wife-like 
confidence which would have emboldened her to rush out 
at once to meet her husband, and exact a minute expla- 
nation of the causes of his swoon and of his absence, had 
quietly stolen to his study-door ; but finding it fastened, 
and heariog voices in earnest conversation within, had 
hastened back to the dining-room. She had not betn there 
long when a message came from her husband requesting 
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to see her directly, and at the same time be sent an 
apology to the baronne for his unintentional but in-y 
eyitable absence from the dinner-table. 

When Jeannetta reappeared, she was flushed, agitated, 
and evidently uneasy. She said she must ask the baronne 
to be so kind as to spend the evening with her in her 
boudoir, as the count had with him a gentleman on im- 
portant business, and would not be at liberty to join 
them during the whole evening. 

'' And where are the other men P" asked the baronne, 
with ill-concealed temper, — " the baron and the captain ; 
they had better join us, and then we can play ecarte\ or 
dance a polka, or have a little music." 

'^ They are concerned in this business." 

" Very mysterious, indeed I** said the baronne — " busi- 
ness, indeed ! I have no faith in business — men's only 
business is pleasure. Either they are going to play high, 
or else the stranger is some lady m disguise." 

" Of course vou are jesting," said Jeannetta, coldly, 
*^ or else I could not listen to anything which reflects 
on — ^" 

" On your lord and master I Oh, of course not I No, 
no, I am only jesting I Men are great wretches certainly, 
but they're necessary evils — ^at least I'm so unused to 
spending an evening without some man to flirt with 
or to please, that I don't know what to do I one can't play 
or sing if there's no one to play or sing to. One can t 
dance alone, nor talk, except to genUemen — ^I've no 
talent for talking to women. I declare, I'd rather have 
my own husband than no one ; he does very well to tor- 
ment and quarrel with !" 

''Ah, bufc to-night," said Jeannetta, laughing at the 
baronne' s curious and unexpected alternative — " to-night 
you cannot even have the baron. So make yourself com- 
fortable on that sofa ; take your Erench book ; I'll order 
coffee, and while you read, dear baronne, I will write ; I 
am in arrears with mamma, Bosalie, and all my cor- 
respondents." 

tfeannetta took her desk and began to write — the 
baronne her French novel, stretched herself on the couch, 
and read till the tea and coffee were served. They then 
conversed a little together, and Jeannetta resumed her 

2 B 
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letter-writing, the baronne her book; but missing the 
excitement of admiration and flirtation to which, from 
the age of fifteen, she had been nightly accustomed, she 
Boon fell fast asleep. 

Jeannetta, who, in her dejected state of mind, had felt 
strangely averse to write to her mother and Eosalie, had, 
since her last interview with her husband, felt less of 
sickening jealousy and forlorn hopelessness; and now, 
having broken the ice, she wrote rapidly page after page, 
and sheet after sheet, scarcely conscious of the flight of 
time. At length, the little Trench clock on the mantel- 
piece struck twelve, and Jeannetta sealed her last letter, 
and, more weary than she was aware of, stole to the 
window and looked out at the moon and the lake. 

The scene without was so brightly calm, so silvery, and 
so enticing, that Jeannetta, perceiving that the baronne 
still slept soundly, unclosed tne window, which opened on 
one of those galleries outside the house, common in Swit- 
zerland, and tripping lightlv along the balcony, gained a 
flight of steps that descended into the garden. In order 
to reach her favourite walk by the lake, Jeannetta had to 
pass the dining-room, in which, by the light and the 
noise, she suspected her husband and his guests were at 
supper. The curtains were drawn, but one window was 
partly open, and through a chasm in the crimson drapery, 
Jeannetta could see the party. She had no intention, no 
wish to be a spy; but at the moment that she passed, her 
husband, her Qonzalve, arose at the head of the table to 
propose a health. The rich tones of his voice arrested 
her, and the majesty and beauty of his face and form, 
compelled her to gaze at him for a moment. He was 
evidently speaking in complimentary terms of the new 
guest, and as he gracefully bowed to him, Jeannetta's eyes 
followed her husband's, and fixed in some surprise on 
the fine figure and handsome face of a man strikingly like 
her G^onzalve — much darker, and not perhaps quite so 
tall, but in other respects so like, that strangers might 
under some circumstances have confounded the two. 
This likeness was extremely interesting to Jeannetta, 
and, connected with the mystery of the whole day, she 
examined the stranger with intense curiosity^. Her hus- 
band had intimated to her that day, that he might ere 
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long put her devotion to the test, and ask her to leave 
all and go with him for a time to America, there to be 
all the world to. each other; and though no suspicion of 
anything wrong in that husband arose in her loyal bosom, 
yet her conviction that some painful, and perhaps perilous 
mystery surrounded them was strengthened; and the 
eirtraordinary apparition of a man whose great likeness 
to the count proclaimed relationship, and whom he had 
neither named nor introduced to her, strengthened this 
conviction. Spell-bound, she listened, and with difficulty 
restrained a shriek of surprise when she heard her hus- 
band wind up an eulogy on the virtues, liberality, scien- 
tific acquirements, and daring exploits of their guest, and 
drink to the health and long life of one who, though only 
a distant relative, would, he hoped, become a near and 
dear friend. The CoinfT Goitzalve De Monteatjcon !*' 

For a moment, Jeannetta thought her husband must be 
mad; the next, she doubted the evidence of her own 
senses, and remained rooted to the spot, while the 
stranger, evidently a man of few words, thanked the 
count for the honour he had done him, expressed his 
happiness at having made the acquaintance of a cousin of 
whose existence, owing to his long; absence abroad, he was 
scarcely aware, and drank the heafth of his host. Monsieur 
de Montfaucon. 

After this, the guests seemed disposed to adjoum, and 
Jeannetta, bewilderiBd and alarmed, she scarce Knew why, 
hurried away to her favourite walk to ponder on this 
extraordinary and most mysterious occurrence. 

For some time Jeannetta paced up and down the 
willow walk that bordered the lake, ana found the more 
she tried to fathom or explain this mystery, the more did 
it puzzle and alarm her. While ponaering on it, and de- 
termining to exact from her husband a full explanation, 
she heard steps and voices approaching, and, yielding to 
an instinct of alarm, she entered a small pavilion summer- 
house, and hid herself behind a door that had been taken 
ofF its hinges ; this door was placed just before a bay 
window, shrouded by wooden Venetians, which cor 
manded both a view of the willow path and the la^ 

From her hiding-place Jeannetta could see t^ 
guest walking up and down the path in compa 

2 
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Baron de Saint Felix and the Capitaiiie Crevecoeur. 
They stood after their last turn so ciose to the window 
from which Jeannetta watched them, that she, could hear 
them planning an excursion on the lake for the morrow, 
and the stranger gaily anticipating the pleasure it would 
afford him. Just at that moment Jeannetta saw Cr^ve- 
ccBur step back behind the stranger guest, and — oh, 
horror! oh, villany! oh, Cain! — drawing out a dagger 
that gleamed in the moonlight, plunge it m the stranger's 
back ! The assassin's blow was fatal — the stranger fell, 
stabbed to the heart. Jeannetta, quite unmindful of her- 
self and her own peril, as a witness of the deed of blood, 
uttered a loud wild scream of horror, and fell lifeless to 
the ground. 

She saw no more, but that wild shriek startled for a 
moment the murderers who were preparing to fling into 
the calm bosom of the lake the body of the murdered 
man ; the little baron actually entered the pavilion where 
Jeannetta lay, and caught up some iron weights which 
had evidently been placed there on purpose. These they 
both, Cr^vecoeur ana Saint Felix, fastened round the body 
of their victim, and then dragging him to the edge of the 
lake, they hurled his body into the water. 

'^ And now if Montfaucon manages well," said Cr^ve- 
coBur, " and gets safe off to America, after a few years 
there, he can come back and safely personate yon bloody 
lump of clay ; and our income out of his fine estates ia 
secured. But it's ill dwelling where these things have 
been done ; that wild shriek — I take it of some hovering 
demon — and that fellow's death-rattle will haunt us here. 
England's the place for those who have anything to hide, 
besides, now I find that old aunty has escaped, I should 
like to get at her and give her a taste of my good knife. 
What say you? Shall we to England — the air of the 
Continent somehow seems to me to smell of the galleys. 
In England T was never haunted by the memory of our I 
long years chained together there — ^you and I — and here 
I live in constant dread of being dragged back to that 
hard life of labour and of ignominy." 

" Well, I prefer England," said the baron, " if you do 
not think we are in any danger about that little affair of 
Gnmshaw at Brighton !" 
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'^ No — I think that was a causeless panic. I propose 
we escape to-night. But what will you do aho.ut your 
wife, haron ?" 

" Leave her with Montfaucon's — at least for the present. 
If she comes in my way, I haye a remedy for that ill. But 
IVe no time to attend to her now. Let's he off!" 

' And with that deep and shnddering chill, 
Which follows fast the deeds of ill,'— 

though they tried to hrave it out, and laugh it off, the 
wretched murderers left the fatal spot. 

It was some time after they were gone that Jeannetta 
recovered her consciousness ; and to what horror and de- 
spair did she awake at last ! However, no suspicion of her 
G^onzalve darkened her heart. He was deceived. He 
knew not what fiends he was fostering — what assassins he 
was harbouring — ^what a black return they were making 
for his trusting hospitality ! She would tell him aU, aU 
the horrid secrets of that dreadful night, and they must 
be given up to justice. 

Shivering with.terror and with cold, Jeannetta tottered 
to the house, and reached, she scarce knew how, the room 
she had left. 

The baronne was gone to her own chamber ; and the 
clock struck three as Jeannetta entered. 

With sickening horror she perceived on the light carpet 
bloody footorints. Unknown to herself she had trodden 
in the blood of the murdered man ; the hem of her gar- 
ment was saturated with it I 

A loud shriek escaped her at the maddening si^ht. 
Phoebe, who had been awaiting her ladv in her dressmg- 
room, dozing in an arm-chair, rushed to her; and, terrified 
at the blood and the incoherent ejaculations and wild 
looks of her mistress, ran to call the count. 

Of the tale Jeannetta told, he affected entire disbelief; 
and insisted that, being far from well, and having fallen 
asleep in the pavilion, she had dreamt a horrid dream. The 
evidence of the blood he scoffed at, saying the count and 
the baron had shot a mad dog that morning, and had 
thrown it in the lake. 

This obstinate disbelief of course roused Jeanne**" 
almost to frenzy, and her looks, manner, and ej 
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language justified the count's apparent belief that she 
was deUrious. Very ill and in a very high fever she cer- 
tainly "^as; and unable to sit up, ne bore her to bed, 
assisted Phoebe to undress her, and left her to her care. 

Before morning she actually was delirious ; and during 
her illness, her husband oceupied himself partly in 
nursing her, and partly in preparations for the voyage 
to America which she had consented to undertake with 
him. 

The letters to her mother and to Bosalie, which 
Jeannetta had written the night before her illness, the 
count (to relieve all anxiety in their hearts) had for- 
warded to them, and thus they felt comparatively easy 
on her account, for these letters* were written in a spirit 
of composure and content to which poor Jeannetta nad 
long been a stranger ! 

The Baronne d^ Saint Eeliz, whose husband was gone, 
having only announced that business called him away for 
a time, remained at the chS^teau, jealous of the count's 
devotion to his own wife and his attention to his all- 
important business ; but at length, finding herself quite 
neglected and de trop, and Col. and Mrs, Mostyn (her 
parents) arriving at Constance, the baronne took up her 
abode with them ; and the count, relieved by her absence, 
only awaited the convalescence of Jeannetta to set out 
immediately for the JS'ew World. 



CHAPTBE LXXIIL 

A BETBOBFECTIVE QJjXSCIR. 

While Jeannetta was paying, in sorrow and disappoint- 
ment, the price all must pay, sooner or later, for every 
earthly bliss and worldly triumph, Bosalie had accepted 
the frank hand and affectionate heart of Gerard Esdaile, 
and, certain of his faith, his principles, and the universal 
charity of his soul, has built her humble little fabric of 
domestic comfort and quiet happiness on no less solid a 
basis than the Bock of Ages. 

Mrs. Orde, cured of vanity and of ambition, was de- 
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ligbted with Eosalie's choice. Gerard EsdaUe, it is true, 
was not the impassioued, romantic, and devoted lover to 
Eosalie that the count had been to Jeannetta; but he 
grew more and more tender, attentive, and deferential as 
the marriage-day drew near. In all preliminaries his 
whole object seemed to be his Eosalie's comfort, tastes, 
predilections; the slightest wish she had ever uttered 
was a law ; he seemed to have treasured up everj word 
she had ever said, every £uigj that had ever escaped her. 
He evinced the most anxious and delicate consideration 
for her mother, and even for Aunt Jenny ; and proposed 
and promoted every plan for furthering future intercourse 
and mtimacy. 

The count had shown no feeling of this kind. All his 
anxiety was to get his Jeannetta away, to have her all to 
himself! Mrs. Orde now understood the difference be- 
tween passion and affection, and lamented, when it was 
too late, the short-sighted errors of her brief season of 
folly and vanity. In this repentance she was confirmed 
by the miserable result of her niece Louisa's interested 
marriage with the Earl of Tunbridge. He had com- 
menced an action against her in the Ecclesiastical Court : 
the details of the suit, disgraceful to all parties, filled 
with grief and shame the hearts of aU connected with the 
wretched young countess. • The earl obtained his divorce, 
the heartless Captain Trevanion cast his victim off, and, 
broken hearted, bankrupt in fortune, name, and fame, the 
miserable creature, stiU under twenty, once more Miss 
Seauohamp, with a wretched pittance and a broken 
heart, stole iuto some ignominious seclusion — ^we hope 
aad trust to repent — and die ! 

Violet Woodville had spent the interval between her 
departure from Brighton and Eosalie's wedding prin- 
cipally at the Ordes' ; but she had paid one brief visit to 
her uncle and aunt at the old Manor House, because 
news had reached her that illness and pecuniary distress 
were pressing hard upon the kindhearted and eccentric 
old pair. It was a great relief to them to find she had 
been staying with Mrs. Orde — ^she still kept her pro- 
fessional career in the back-ground — and that she had 
seen Valentine, and knew that he was well. 

His parents were aware that the rash boy had enlisted^ 
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and were full of anxiety to bu^ him off, or rather supply 
a substitute. Violet, now a httle more acquainted with 
the world and its ways, listened with a concealed smile to 
her uncle's wild and impracticable schemes for raising the 
necessary sum. 

She had supplied the immediate and most pressing 
wants of her uncle and aunt out of a sum which Miss 
Jenny had insisted on her accepting; but this help, 
acceptable and timely as it was, was by no means adequate 
to the fast increasing difficulties of the old couple, or to 
the one engrossing desire of their hearts — ^the releasing 
Valentine from what they considered his degrading 
situation. 

Violet had two or three letters from her old friend 
Merryweather, the manager, who could not forget the 
golden harvest he had reaped from Violet's genius and 
success. He offered her terms, comparatively so liberal, 
that the poor girl felt ashamed of inactivity when those 
who had been as parents to her were in such distress of 
mind and want of every kind. She resolved, then, after 
attending as bridesmaid at Bosalie's wedding, to accept 
the engagement Merryweather offered, and repair to 
Edinburgh to join him there. 

And Violets heart — ah, poor Violet! — she dared not 
look herself into that tomb of hope I First love, first, 
wild, passionate, and disappointed love, had folded his 
wings and slept under the shadow of that tomb ; but 
one thought, one memory, one glance at the past would 
have awaked him ; and then, all the forced peace of poor 
Violet's bosom would be gone for ever ! It was only by 
denying herself the dangerous luxury of thought^ and 
forcing herself to look forward and to act, that she could 
save herself from despair. 

She had kept herself so secluded during the Ordes' 
stay at Brighton and since Jeannetta's wedding, and the 
impression conveyed by Patience of her having set sail 
for America was so general, that Colonel Pevensey, or, 
rather, the Earl of Chester — for to that dignity the death 
of his brother had promoted him — had lost ail clue and 
all hope of discovering her retreat ; but the passionate 
devotion of the only woman he had ever really loved, the 
only one who had ever loved him, truly and far hmself 
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ahne, haunted him stil], and he often almost hated his 
new dignity because he could not share his honours with 
her ; and felt ashamed of his cold and niggard scruples, 
now that exalted rank and powerful influence made him 
independent of opinion, and could have made it so easj 
for him to raise to his own level a creature so virtuous 
and so elegant as Violet. 

But it was too late ; and even while the little ** Lady " 
Clarissa huns about him, and the " Honourable " Mar- 
maduke climbed his knee, his thoughts would wander, 
tinged with regret, and even remorse, after the poor 
young pilgrim of love and sorrow ; and imagination would 
picture her possible and, alas ! probable trials ; and he 
who had once so calmlv resigned Violet, and rejected her 
love, would rush out of his house, and hurry to that wild 
cliff whence she had all but thrown herself; and, but for 
the thought of his darlings, he, too, would have been 
glad to die. What a power over a man of mind and 
feeling has the memory of any woman who has really 
loved him I 

Symons had contrived to worm his way back into his 
colonel's favour ; and he had on the chivalrous spirit and 
generous heart of Harcourt Pevensey, Earl of Chester, 
what the latter felt to be a great claim ; for in the passion 
of the moment, the colonel had insulted one whose 
position prevented his resenting the affront. 

Symons knew his colonel well enough to make a great 
deal of this. He pretended dejection, misery, contrition ; 
assumed the candour of a man who has nothing more to 
lose or to gain ; he indited a most really artful, but ap- 
parently firank confession ; he said that love for his 
colonel was the strongest feeling of his bosom, and the 
next was his passion for Violet ; that he had been very 
anxious to prevent such a mesallianoe as a union with 
Violet woula have been for Colonel Pevensey, even before 
he became Earl of Chester; but that what would have 
been a disgrace to his colonel would be an honour to 
him, and that he had intended, could he have excited any 
interest in her heart, to have made her his wife. 

There was much more in this style. The Earl of 
Chester believed it all, for all noble natures are cre- 
dulous. He was anxious to atone to Symons for '' 
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insult he, as his inferior officer, could not resent. He 
longed for anj one with whom he could talk of Yiolet ; 
and so Symons, like a snake as he was, crawled and 
wriggled himself back into his patron's favour and 
intimacy. 

He even offered to go to New York in search of 
Violet, if the tracing her continued to be as necessary aa 
it then was to his colonel's peace of mind. 



CHAPTEE LXXIV. ] 

bosalie's webdikg. 

How great a contrast in all respects were the weddings 
of Rosalie and Jeannettal Our readers know how 
different were the feelings, views, characters, and objects 
of the young couples; they know that Jeannetta, 
romantic, impassioned, lofby, and exacting, expected the 
entire devotion of one who could at once satisfy her 
ambition, her pride, and her love. Bosalie, on the con- 
trary, sought in her union with Gerard Esdaile, a happy, 
but not a stately home — an affectionate, but not a 
rapturous attachment — an elegant competence, not a 
noble fortune — the title of a good man's wife, not that 
of a great man's countess. Poreign splendour, far away 
from all dear to her, would not have satisfied EosaUe a 
truly domestic and affectionate heart; but in point of 
love, real, unworldly woman-love, Rosalie did not yield 
the palm to Jeannetta : she was, it is true, the second 
love of Gerard's heart, but he was the first, the only 
one of hers. 

And, indeed, as he every day grew more tenderly 
attached to her, and as the quiet beauties of her temper 
and disposition unfolded, he oegan to doubt whether nis 
wild adoration of Jeannetta had not been a delusion of 
his fancy — a passion of the brain rather than the heart-^ 
so unlike was it in its almost painful ecstasy to the 
quiet and intense happiness of his love for Bosalie. 

Bosalie's nuptials were celebrated at Fairfield Hall, 
the home of her laughing childhood and her happy youth. 
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It was the evening before the wedcUng, and by that 
very hearth where they had played in inrancy, the lovers 
sat ; a bright autumnal day had ended in a chilly even- 
ing, and a noble fire of &agrant pin6 wood from the 
groves of the estate blazed joyfully. 

The party consisted of the lovers, of good old Dr. 
Esdaile, Mrs. Orde, Miss Jenny^ Yiolet, two Misses 
Vernon (pretty, lively girls from a neighbouring country 
seat, who were, with Yiolet, to officiate as bridesmaids^ 
and young Squire Moody (once Bosalie's hopeless adorer), 
with two college friends of Gherard*s, namdy, Ernest 
Hamilton and Boger Latour, to act as bridesmen and 
heaux for the young ladies. 

A good deal of merriment was going on, in which all 
the young people, except Violet and the lovers, heartily 
joined. Disappointed love still cast its dark shadow over 
Violet's young spirii^ and the v^ry happiness of the love 
of Gerard and Bosalie had in its intenegitv a touch of 
sadness. Mrs. Orde'a mind was wandering from the 
calm, clear prospects of her Bosalie to the more doubtful 
destiny of her darling Jeannetta, but she had that very 
morning received Jeannetta's long letter, in which, 
though she announced that she had been ill, and excused 
herself and the count from attending BosalieV wedding, 
she made no allusion to her sorrows, but spoke in the 
tenderest terms of her husband. Still it did not escape 
Mrs. Orde's maternal anxiety that Jeannetta indulged 
this time in no rapturous descriptions of her exquisite 
happiness; and the mother began to fear th^ the 
daughter was waking from her wild dream of bliss to the 
cold realities of life. 

Miss Jenny was not in a very good humour ; she had 
to the last indulged a hope that her espedal favourite, 
protegee, and eUve, Itosalie, would follow her example, 
despise mankind, and choose a single life. 

The Misses Vernon and Gerard's college friends 
amused themselves with burning nuts, telling ghost- 
stories, singing, and playing little jeux de societe, in which 
they insisted on enlisting the lovers, Mrs. Orde, Miss 
Jenny, Violet, Squire Moody, and the Oxonians. 

All who in these games had incurred forfeits found 
themselves called upon to sing songs. Miss Jenny waa 
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tbe first on the list ; and sitting down in state before 
Bosalie's piano, began, in a shriU, squeaky voice, a song 
entitled, " Welcome, sweet Celeebacj," which, as it was 
her own composition, and an exposition of her peculiar 
opinions, elicited a great deal more of laughter than of 
applause. 

Bosalie's turn came next. Eosalie was a sweet ballad 
singer ; her voice was clear and silvery, her taste and ear 
cultivated and fine ; and she had the rare art of making 
every . word audible. "Without moving from her low 
chair by Gerard's side, she took up her guitar, and 
began, with downcast eyes, many blushes, and some 
tears — 

"Why seek to hide mj heart's emotion. 
Loved one, fh)m thee — loved one, from thee ? 
Thou who dost know my soul's devotion, 
Loved one, to thee — Gloved one to thee! 

'* The fiilt'iing tongue, the bosom sweUing, 
This hand less worthy thine would be. 
Could they conceal the love that's dwelling 
In this fond heart — for thee — for thee I 

** The past has nought I would should perish ; 
The soul of truth art thou to me ; 
Nor mingles with the love I cherish 
One doubt of thee — one doubt of thee I" 

Every eye except Miss Jenny's sparkled through tears as 
Eosalie' s voice died away ; and Gerard, being called upon 
next, in a fine voice well cultivated, began, holcung 
Bosalie's hand the while, and in spite of his manly 
nature growing pale as he proceeded with '' The Angd. 
of Life :"— 

" Angel of life ! in thine innocent beauty, 

Thine exquisite tenderness, pride of the heart 
Of him who will make it his holiest duty 
To solace and cheer thee — all good as thou art I 

"Each day and each hour of sunshine tc^ther 
Shall bind me more closely, beloved, to thee I 
And oh, in the gloom of life s stormiest weather. 
My bosom, beloved, thy shelter shsdl be !" 

The evening came to a close with an elegant and 
sociable petit soupev. The affianced lovers parted for the 
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t last time ; and ere long all slept in that happj home, 

, save perhaps the bride and bridegroom elect, wno some*- 

I how or other scarcely ever do close their eyes, at least if 

they are to be believed, the night before the day of their 

destiny. 

A bright and glorious sun got up betimes, and arrayed 
himself in all his splendour to do due honour to Eosalie's 
nuptials. 

00 much were the bride and bridegroom respected in 
the village, that their wedding-day was a general festival 
and holiday. There was not a young girl in the place, 
whether one of Bosalie's school or not, who did not 
array herself either in white or in her smartest, lightest 
dress, put on all her little store of ornaments, and join 
the procession, formed of young lads and lasses, who, 
from baskets on their arms, strewed flowers and ever^ 
greens from the hall to the church. The road between 
them was an avenue of noble lime trees, and a broad walk 
of velvet sod. 

As the weather was so exquisite, and the grass quite 
dry, it was decided that the bridal party should (in the 
good old English style) walk to church. 

Eosalie, who in all things showed the most perfect 
taste and sense of the fitness of things, did not consider a 
white satin, or a white lace ball-dress, a suitable costume 
for the village wedding of a curate's bride ; for Gherard 
had taken holy orders, and though Dr. Esdaile intended 
to present him in due time to the Bectory of Fairfield, 
ana remove to another living of his own, some five miles 
off, yet for the first year of his ministry, Gbrard was of 
course obliged to be a curate, and preferred being his 
father's curate to any other. Bosahe then had on the 
very prettiest of worked muslins — ^the pattern consisting 
of orange flowers, evergreens, and immortelles ; it came 
modestly up to Bosalie's pretty white throat, and was an 
exquisite specimen of taste and of art. 

Kosalie's golden hair was braided on this occasion A la 
Madonna, and an orange wreath surrounded her pretty 
head , while over all, a Brussels veil of rare beauty, sent 
by the count and Jeannetta, distinguished the bride, and 
partly concealed her happy blushes and her ha 
tears. 
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Old Dp. Esdaile united the pair, and after a dejeuner, 
at which presided real happiness and heartfelt gratitude 
to God, the bride rose to change her dress, and ere long, 
in an elegant chariot (Dr. Esdaile's present), drawn by 
four bays, and with postilions in blue satiu jackets, she 
was on her way with her heart's chosen to tne north of 
Wales. 

Tents had been pitched in the park of Pairfield for a 
substantial collation, given to all who chose to partake, 
and rustic sports and a village dance invited abroad all 
the bridal party from the halL 

Just before dinner, while arm-in-arm with Dr. Es- 
daile, Mrs. Orde was watching the dance and rejoicing 
in the unclouded prospects of the young pair, she was 
summoned home, Dy the news of the amval of Lady 
Beauchamp CrfevecoBur, and, untaught by adversity, un- 
chastened by experience, and unchanged in aught but 
person — gaily dressed in Jeannetta's contributions, and 
full as ever of affectation, boast, envy, and 'spite, the 
sister-in-law came to take up her abode at Eairneld, and 
make herself as comfortable, and every one else as uncom- 
fortable, as possible. 



CHAPTER LXXT. 

laSVOBTITKXS XOTB A CBOWD. 

PooB Mrs. Orde, robbed of the charming society of both 
her daughters, was not at all reconciled to her loss by 
the arrival of the substitute malicious fate had provided 
her with in her exacting, malevolent, and thankless aiirteis 
in-law. She would gi^J have kept Violet Woodville 
with her, but Violet found a life of inaction intolerable in 
the dejected state of her feelings. Active employment of 
the mmd is the only real solace for the sorrows of the 
heart ; she had, besides, a great and virtuous object in 
view — ^to raise fix)m indigence, and restore to comfort, if 
&^ot to affluence, those who had been as the tenderest 
par^ts to her— to enable them to provide a substitute 
^r Valentine, and procure him some employment better 
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fiuited to his tastes and feelings. His gloomy 'brother 
Hubert, too, whom Violet had not seen when she visited 
the old manor-house, was fast becoming confirmed in fits 
of melancholia, and might ere long, it was feared, require 
to be removed to some retreat for the insane. AH these 
trials of those so very dear to her, and trials which nothing 
but money could alleviate, made Violet resolve to rouse her 
i^ombering energies, her latent genius, and, by the ex- 
ercise of her enchanting talents, secure the first place in 
her profession, with all the fame and emolument that 
attend a brilliant success. 

A few days after Violet's departure to join Mr. Merry*- 
weather in Edinburgh, Mrs. Orde was, with an absent 
mind, gazing at the newspaper to secure her from the 
disagreeable conversation of her sister-in-law, and her eye 
had wandered over two or three pages of it, when a para- 
graph containing two well-known names arrested her at- 
tention, a shriek escaped her, and the colour forsook her 
Ups, but yet she spoke not ; with eager curiosity Lady 
Beauchamp Cr^vecoeur, convinced that her sister-in-law s 
Bilence denoted that she had read something which it 
wounded her own feelings to repeat, rushed to her side 
and examined the paper. Mrs. Orde's silence was ex- 

i plained otherwise than her sister-in-law expected, for, 
bllowing the direction of her bewildered gaze, she 
6aw — 

** Arrest on a Charge of Murder of Two Foreignfers, 
calling themselves the Baron de Saint Felix, and the 
Capitaine CreveccBur." 
The paragraph ran thus : — 

** The above-named foreigners, two men of dashing ap- 
pearance, well known in the world of fashion, and both 
having availed themselves of a season in London, and of 
the credulity of John Bull, to marry English ladies of 
family and fortune, were yesterday apprehended at the 
• Star and Qurter,' Eichmond, by police constables Badger, 
AVolfe, and Fox, on charge of the awful murder of an 
old miser of the name of Gbimshaw last winter at 
Brighton. It appears that the deceased, a man of most 
eccentric and penurious habits, and whose tragic fate, 
attributed to suicide, must be fresh in the memory of 
many of our readers, had made a will, and had connded 
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thia will to a merchant, who, having only recently re- 
turned from the West Indies, had not heard of the tragic 
death of the miser. In this will he mentions a large sum 
of money not found with other moneys in the examina- 
tion of his room which took place after his death. The 
numbers of the notes were carefully specified : some of 
these notes have been traced, with the most active and 
curious minuteness, to the sov^lisant Captain Crevecoeur 
and to the Baron de Saint Eelix; several of them are 
stained with blood, and some are torn in two, as if in a 
struggle. The prisoners, who were taken into custody 
separately, and so that they could have no communication 
with each other, gave the most contradictory and dam- 
natory replies to the cross-examination to which they 
were subjected. The captain seemed disposed to play 
the bully, and threatened the police, and even the magis- 
trate, with the vengeance of Erance for this attack on the 
honour of one of the most brave and heroic of her sons. 
The little baron cried bitterly, and at last offered to. turn 
King's evidence ; this, if he had no actual hand in the 
murder, he will perhaps be permitted to do, and be trans- 
ported for life. 

''.There are some very curious stories afloat about tbese 
shower and desnerate vulains, and a third, who has had 
the wisdom to ny from the land of justice and of the best 
police in the world ; but we forbear to say anything in 
the present stage of the affair at all likely to influence 
public opinion ae;ain8t the prisoners." 

Poor Mrs. Orde, when she had completed this dreadful 
statement, and when she recollected who that third was 
thus pointedly alluded to, fell back in her chair and 
fiunted away. 

Miss Jenny hastened to her assistance, peremptorily 
insisting on Lady Beauchamp Crevecoeur's telling her 
what it all meant. 

" Why, Crevecoeur and the baron are accused of the 
murder of old Qrimshaw, the miser, at Brighton. It*s 
traced pretty clearly home to them, and the baron has 
offered to turn King's evidence if his life is saved I" 

" The peetiful cooardi Indeed, Leddy Beauchamp, 

tho* it makes my bluid run cold, to think ye've morried 

an a butcher, yet, villain and murderer as he is, I 
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bate the little treacherous viper of a baron ten times 
mair ! Eh, sirs I to think sic' an a gong o' murderers and 
swindlers ha' hod the rin o' a hame in which dwell the 
last descendants of the hoose o' Macpherson ! But this 
is na time for greeting ; help me bring bock to life yon 
puir mither, wha's daughter is noo in the pooer of ane of 
this vary gong, or I'm much mistaken. Here^ while I 
hauld her, do you ca' her maid — ^you can ca' if you canna' 
do onything else!" she muttered as Lady Beauchamp 
CrevecoBur left the room exclaiming : — 

" Surely, if they are a gang of felons, it's I am to be 
pitied — I, who am the wife of the very ringleader of the 
gang ! What is it to be a mother-in-law of one of them 
compared to being the wife, the robbed, the ruined, the 
outraged wife I" 

Mrs. Orde recovered from insensibility to the most 
torturing terrors about her beloved Jeannetta. She had 
no one to condole with, no one to comfort her but the 
old man-hater ; for Lady Beauchamp could feel for no 
one but herself, and even betrayed every now and then 
a latent hope that it might be all true, and that Creve- 
coeur might, if not for the murder) at least for his viUany 
to her, be hanged, if she could in any way recover the 
property which he had seized, or even secure the small 
remnant of it to herself. 

In conning over the dreadful account of the capture of 
her son-in-law's intimate associates, another distressing 
paragraph met Mrs. Orde's eye, and made Miss Jenny 
exclaim : " It never rains, but it pours I And misfor- 
tunes do indeed love a crood " 

This paragraph was headed : — 

** Sentence of the court-martial on Private Valentine 
"Woodville, of the Eegiment of Dragoons." 

The sentence was — "That private Valentine Wood- 
ville, having been found guilty of striking his superior 
officers. Captain Symons and Sergeant Sharpe, was sen- 
tenced to be shot ; but that, on account of the youth of 
the culprit, and the provocation which it appeared he had 
received, the sentence was oommvted to Thsbb HTJirnBED 
Lashes !" 

That very evening's post brought Mrs. Orde a letter 
from a Brighton friend, and among other chit-chat, were 

2 c 
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the details of this horrible affair, at that time the topic of 
general conversation. 

Dreadfully as Mrs. Orde was engrossed by her own 
misery, she could not read, without horror and anguish, 
the sickening result of the malicious and heartless enmity 
and vengeance which had long been working in the mean 
breasts of Captain Symons and of Sergeant Sharpe, 
against the unhappy, and almost heart-broken young 
private. 

This garbled account, a repetition of one set afloat by 
Symons, stated, that " Valentine Woodville, always re- 
markable for insubordination, ill-conduct, and bad temper, 
had, on occasion of some joke addressed to him by the 
sergeant, about some sweetheart who had jilted him 
(Valentine Woodville), and whom the sergeant avowed 
to be no better than she should be, quoting, as his au- 
thority. Captain Symons of the same regiment, had sud- 
denly and fiercely rushed upon his sergeant, struck him 
in the face, and knocked him down; that Sergeant 
Sharpe, stunned by the violence of the blow, could not 
rise ; and that two privates present, trying to seize the 
infuriated young man, who seemed to be endowed with a 
giant's strength, were flung to the ground ; that Captain 
Symons approaching at this very moment. Private Wood- 
ville rushed at him, struck him in the face with a blow 
that knocked out the captain's front teeth, and, seizing his 
officer's cane with one hand and his collar with the other, 
struck him fiercely and repeatedly until the captain's 
cries for help brought up the sergeant (still bleeding at 
the nose and mouth) and several other soldiers. The 
young desperado was by numbers finally overpowered; 
out not without much difficulty, nor vnthout his captors 
being very much' knocked about." The writer added: 
'* Captain Symons, who is a very slight, small, and some- 
what delicate man, of (we hear) most amiable disposition^ 
gentle temper ^ and much baoved in the regiment, has sustained 
several severe injuries ; one of his eyes is much impaired, 
if not destroyed, by a brutal cut with his own cane ; his 
front teeth are knocked out, and his body is severely 
bruised and lacerated. 

*'As he and Sergeant Sharpe have always been re- 
markable for their kindness and affability to this monster 
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in baman shape, there is nothing to account for the out- 
rage but the desperate and abandoned character of Pri- 
vate Woodville. Indeed, he seems to be in himself a 
living contradiction of the poet's generous assertion, 
' that none are all evil.' It is said, that great interest 
was used in the regiment by a certain exalted personage 
to get the sentence commuted. 

*' It appears that the fair one, whose beauty was the 
real cause of this sad business, is no other than the cele- 
brated actress, Violante Woodhurst, or rather Woodville, 
since it appears that she is first cousin to the young 
private, Valentine Woodville, now under sentence, and 
that love for her caused him to quarrel with his family 
and enlist. 

** There are rumours afloat that this enchantress, who, 
after working all this mischief, is still * fancy free,' and 
resolved on a single life, actually refused an offer of mar- 
riage from (but this is quite entre nous) the haughty, 
exclusive, inaccessible Colonel Pevensey (now Earl of 
Chester), and also rejected his friend and late atde-^le-camp. 
Captain Symons. Absurd as it seems, this report has 
gained ground — and I understand that there is a strong 
party in &vour of the young private, who it appears is 
madly in love with the girl, and has narrowly escaped 
death in his jealous but, some say, just defence of her 
honour." 

'* Poor, poor Violet !" sobbed Mrs. Orde, " what an- 
guish this will cause her ! Why, the disgrace of having a 
son publicly flogged will kill the poor old people I -Ajid 
then the interesting, devoted young man himself ! Oh, 
if my own more immediate anguish and terrors about 
Jeannetta did not engross all my heart, I should fly to 
dear Violet, and then hasten with her to Brighton to see 
what can be done in this horrible affair ; but even while I 
think upon one tragedy of life, my own beloved Jeannetta 
may be taking an active part in another deeper, deeper 
still I" 

So unbearable became Mrs. Orde's uncertainty, and so 
uncontrollable her terrors, that she suddenly resolved to 
start for Constance in search of her daughter ; and Miss 
Jenny, who was ever kind in deed, though harsh in wor'' 
finding Lady Beauchamp Cr^vecceiur determined to ^ 

2 c 2 
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in lier present comfortable quarters, volunteered to ae- 
company the distracted mother, and the yerj next day 
they set off together. 



CHAPTEE LXXVI, 

A iriOHT 07 SraPIHSB. 

Violet had formed a most profitable engagement with 
Mr. Merryweather, now the manager of the Edinburgh 
Theatre, and had made the most triumphant and brilliant 
debiU ever remembered on the boards of the modem 
Athens. The houses were nightly filled to an oyerflow. 
The beautiful young actress was the universal theme — 
her name was on every lip — her image in every heart. 
She was on the high road to fame and fortune, when one 
day a newspaper happening to fall into her hands (a rare 
occurrence, for she oad no time to read much, except in 
her own line), the first name that met her eye was that 
of Valentine Woodville, and the whole heart-rending 
details of his examination before the court-martial were 
conveyed to her startled and horrified mind — her mise- 
rable and sensitive heart. 

This, then, was Symons's revenge — ^his revenge on her, 
and on her wretched cousin. 

On her, for her indignant rejection of his advances, 
her proud proclamation of her devotion to Pevensey, and 
on him, for the disparaging opinions he had expressed in 
his lett-er to Violet, in his conversation with his fellow- 
soldiers — and the scorn and defiance which the captain 
read in the young private's face, and which he felt in his 
base, mean heart he had so well deserved ! 

" Oh, Valentine ! oh, my proud, my noble, my devoted 
cousin !" sobbed poor Violet, in her anguish, burying her 
face in her hands and weeping bitterly. '* Oh, the tender 
mercies of these wicked foes I Death to thee would have 
been nothing in comparison with this! How will thy 
noble heart burst, how will thv proud spirit bum I Ob, 
God ! they will bind thee ! 6h, madness I the lash, the 
-'le lash will cut and lacerate that fiur, that tender skin, 
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in boyhood, in childhood — ^ah, it seems bnt yesterday — 
thy mother's pride I And how, oh, father ! can I think 
of this and know myself the fatal cause and live P But 
Pevensey will not permit it — he will not let them thus 
degrade one in whose veins flows the same blood as Violet's 
-7-he will not let them strip, and bind, and lacerate the 
flesh of a Woodville I Has he not told me, he could not . 
look at my poor cousin without emotion, because he re- 
sembled me ! I wiU write to him — implore him — ^nay, 
more, I will go to him-^kneel — supplicate him. Oh, 
God 1 it may yet be time I" 
Violet seized her pen and wrote,-^ 

" Haecoubt, — If you ever loved me, have mercy on 
my cousin — ^he is not guilty, at least not of anything that 
your generous and noble heart would not forgive* If this 
cruel, this degrading; sentence is carried out, oh, Har- 
court ! you will kill his poor, proud parents ; he himself 
will die broken-hearted, — and what will be the misery of, 
dearest and best, your once loved 

" Violet." 

Having despatched this note, blotted with tears, and 
almost illegible in parts, without giving a thought to her 
promised appearance at the theatre'— an appearance for 
which all the dite of Edinburgh were at that moment 
eagerly preparing — she hastily put up a few necessaries, 
drove to the station, arrived a minute before an express 
train started for London ; and one hour after perusing 
the dreadful account of .Valentine's trial and sentence, 
Violet was flying southwards at the rate of fifty miles an 
hour ; and Merry weather the manager, after waiting till 
he was almost frantic, and the house in an uproar, 
thought it best to announce that Miss Woodhurst had, 
on reaching the theatre, fallen down in a fit and been 
conveyed back to her own abode, where she was attended 
by several medical men, who pronounced her dangerously 
ill— but gave hopes, with care and quiet, of a rapid re- 
covery. Another piece was hastily substituted, and 
money returned if required. But Violet, in the engross- 
ing anguish of her heart, forgot Merryweather — forgot 
even that she was an actress. Her heart was with ^*- 
poor old squire who had been a father to her — wi*^' 
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fond mother, the kind, the good, the motherly old lady — 
with poor, poor Valentine, her early friend, her playmate, 
the hold, frank, generous hoy I the little lover of her 
childhood I the, alas I too devoted adorer of her hapless 
youth ! 

Bapidly as she travelled, to her excited and anxious 
mind the journey was tedious and protracted to an un- 
bearahle degree ; her sighs, her unconscious groans, her 
movements of impatience at every delay, and her repeated 
hursts of uncontrollable emotion, as the horrible picture 
of Valentine's brutal and degrading punishment and its 
probable results would force themselves on her mind, 
made her fellow-travellers fear she was not quite in her 
right mind; and they whispered and watched her, and 
huddled together — but she heeded them not. The ne- 
cessary delays (few as they were) almost compelled her 
to rusli out, with the feeling all have known in such eases 
of dreadful suspense, that their own wretched and ex- 
hausted powers could bear them along more swiftly than 
even the elements. 

Poor Violet ! she lived in an age of agony in that long 
night, during which not one moment's sleep visited her 
burning eye-balls. At length Violet saw the gray dawn, 
and knew that she was within twenty miles of Brighton ; 
and then, for the first time, thoughts of herself, of how she 
should meet Colonel Pevensey, of maiden shame and 
maiden dignity, and an awful doubt of her power to save, 
and a sickening inability for her task, overcame her, and 
at this moment a slight shock was felt — a great bustle 
and commotion ensued — people hurried to and fro — 
guards flashed g^en and red lanterns in the scared eyes 
of the passengers, and Violet heard with horror that a 
slight accident had happened to the engine, which would 
detain them 2k few hours. 
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CHAPTES LXX. 

THE 8EKTSKCE OF THE COUBT-KABTIAL. 

The morning came, the dreadful morning appointed for 
the execution of the sentence of the court-martial on 
Valentine Woodville. He did not believe to the very 
last that that sentence would be carried into effect ; he 
could not realize to himself a degradation so entire and so 
appalling. He had written a letter to his colonel, and 
had, as he thought, won over one of his gaolers to deliver 
it ; but the mean traitor was a creature of Captain 
Sjmons's, and that villain contrived that the letter 
should be delayed till after the execution of the sentence. 
Poor Valentine, who had claimed the right to be shot, 
according to the ori^nal sentence passed upon him, and 
had urf^ed his claim m language which he felt his colonel 
could not disregard, hoped, believed to the last that he 
was led out to die. Alas I alas I 

Over the sickening, harrowing, heart-rending horrors 
of that dreadfid. day, we must draw a veil. Harcourt 
Pevensey, Earl of Chester, colonel of the regiment, to 
whom false reports of the prisoner's language, conduct, 
and feelings had been constantly and industriously con- 
veyed, and who, as we have stated before, was a rigid 
disciplinarian — by some called a martinet — and on prin- 
ciple, mistaken but sincere, an upholder of that dreadful 
and brutalising punishment now, thanks to the '' spirit 
of the times," almost abolished, could not see the wasted 
but still beautiful form of Valentine Woodville, bared 
and bound for the most ignominious and horrible of 
punishments, without a shuddering horror and a sense of 
faintness which it required all his military self-command 
and thorough-bred nerve to conquer. As it was, the 
blood completely forsook his lips and cheeks, and Symons 
dreaded lest the colonel might actually fall insensible on 
the ground and the brutal punishment be delayed. 

For one moment their eyes had met — the eyes of the 
colonel and the private. Till Valentine met Lord 
Chester's gaze, those beautiful eyes, full of the long ago, 
and of anguish unspeakable, reminded Lord Chester of 
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Yiolet'B in their hearlrrending desolation ; but just as 
they met his colonel's, an almost wolfish fiie of revenge, 
of hatred and defiance flashed from them — a slow shade 
of deepest crimson stole over the marble beauty of his 
features, and his countenance settled into an expression 
of contempt and scorn almost sublime — for Sjmons, pale 
and trembling, met his view ! 

Slowly once, when he was bound, and his arms, raised 
above his headr were fastened to the ladder, and on that 
soft and alabaster skin the lacerating cat was about to 
descend, he turned his head and gave his colonel one 
look, the intense reproach of which haunted that colonel 
to his bed of death. 

During the execution of the sentence sereral of the 
men were carried out fainting. Yalentine did not expire 
under the lash ; he was borne to the hospital ; bis 
wounds, as usual, were bathed in vinegar — vinegar and 
gall ! They played their part in a much holier tragedy — 
why not here ? 

It was remarked among the men, that never had such 
heroism been exhibited — from a young fellow delicate as 
a girl, wasted with illness, the extreme of torture had not 
extracted one shriek, one groan. 

'* I gave him a bullet to put between his teeth," said 
Jones, who had once before evinced some human feeling, 
*' and I picked it up afterwards quite flat — Look, here it 
is!" 

'^ Well, Captain Symons and Sergeant Sharpe hadn't 
the triumph of making him halloo or groan," said another. 
'* He's game indeed I" 

** They say hell die," said a third. 

*' If he does, I hope there'll be work for Jack Ketch 
yet," said Jones. 

** Amen !" cried several. 

The tables were turned. Now, the scourged, lacerated, 
hated private was become a popular man. 

Sick at heart, and himself thoroughly disgusted with 

the system which he had hitherto conscientiously upheld, 

the Earl of Chester returned, aflker the dreadful execution 

of the sentence, to his own house. He found a small 

Towd assembled there, and making his way to the door- 
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steps, he saw the lifeless body of a travel-stained, silver* 
haired, but aristocratic-looking old man, supported bj 
one of his own footmen, and the figure of a tall, elderly 
woman, quaintly attired in a bye- gone fashion, kneeling 
over the corpse and wringing her hands in hysterical ana 
intolerable anguish. 

" The father and mother of Private Valentine Wood- 
ville, my lord,'* whispered the earl's confidential man ; 
*' they've travelled on foot almost all the way from near 
Derby to beg him off, and when the old gentleman heard 
he was too late and it was all over, he dropped as if he'd 
been shot, and the doctor there says life's extinct, my 
lord." 

The earl had the body of the poor old ^* mad squire " 
conveyed into the house. It was decently interred at his 
expense; the old lady had one interview with her 
wretched son in the hospital, and prepared to return 
home. She accepted, apparently unaware of any obliga- 
tion, money for her journey from the earl and all offers of 
assistance. Her intellect, once so clear, seemed quite 
clouded. Before setting out, in charge of a nurse pro- 
vided by Lord Chester, she went to see her husband's 
grave ; at the sight, her melancholy changed into frenzy 
— she lingered about ten days, and was buried by that 
husband's side. 



CHAPTER LXXL 

THE DAT ATTEB. 

Habcottbt Petbksbt, now Earl of Chester, was pacing 
up and down his room a prey to conflicting emotions. 
He had just received Violet's blotted and ha&distracted 
letter, and one which Valentine Woodville, from his 
prison, when he was awaiting his dreadful punishment, 
nad addressed to him — a harrowing letter indeed it 
was : — 

" My Lobd, — It is not meanly to avoid punishment 
for an offence I would repeat to-morrow under similar 
circumstances that I venture to address you; it i** 
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to implore mercj in the common acceptation of tbe 
term; but to intreat you, by every gentle and human 
feeling in your breast, by every sympathy one man of 
honour has with another, every kindred feeling that 
throbs in the breasts of the gently born, to do me the 
great, great mercy of suffering the fuU sentence of the 
court-martial to be executed upon my wretched body, 
and of saving my spirit the ignominy of a punishment, 
tbe degradation of which will be the first blot on a time- 
honoured and time-hallowed name ! Let the sentence of 
death be carried out, and my last words shall be a bless- 
ing on your name. Yes, your name shall supplant on my 
dying- lips that I have worshipped through life, and in 
defending which, from black and basest calumny, I have 
fallen into the spider web- of iniquity those dastards and 
base maligners, Captain Symons and Sergeant Sharpe, 
have long been spreading for me. 

" My lord, I am a gentleman — ^I, the wretched private, 
under sentence of the lash, I am a gentleman ; and I im- 
plore you from my knees, which never bent before except 
to Gk)d — I implore you as one gentleman addressing the 
inmost heart of another, to withdraw the cruel commuta- 
tion and let me die. So shall you save my soul, for then 
I shall die in blessed peace with you and all mankind, 
even the traducers of V iolet — so, forgiving all, shall I too 
be forgiven — so shall not my father's and mother's hearts 
break as in their solitude they dwell on the deep, deep 
degradation of their son — so shall Violet remember me, 
and my great, great love, hopeless and hapless as it was, 
with soft tears of regret, not with burning blushes of 
shame ! No, no, no ! in agony I implore you let it not 
be — let me die I 

'* I claim what to me is the great benefit of the verdict 
passed upon me — I reject, I refuse the commutation. 
Oh, God! I grow wild! Colonel, forgive me I If you 
have the power, let me die. Bealise to yourself my posi- 
tion! Suppose that you, ere your twentieth winter, 
with a love miserable and mad as mine for one like 
Yiolet, had sunk to my present low estate, and all that 
has befallen me had been your lot ! You would have 
avenged her as I did ! / know, gou know, you would ; 
nd you would claim death as the greatest of boons. Oh I 
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do then to me as you would be done bj, so shall the 
blessing of a dying man be with you and yours. But if 
you will not save me from disgrace, colonel, may anguish 
such as I feel now, and such as you will inflict on my 
poor parents, be yours for ever ! 

" Valentine Woodvillb." 

Every word of this letter went to Lord Chester's heart. 
The question was not, whether he could or could not 
have succeeded in getting the dreadful sentence remitted 
— whether the extraordinary and unprecedented request 
of the young private could have been complied with; 
whether Lord Chester would have taken any steps con- 
trary to the whole tenor of his military principles and 
practice — what grieved him to the soul was, that he bad 
received this touching letter too late to reply to it at all, 
to visit the unhappy prisoner, to investigate, to comfort 
him in any way ; he must now for ever appear to him as 
the most heartless of men, the bitterest of foes I He 
could now explain but too well the intense and ever- 
haunting reproach of Valentine's glance, and he felt as if 
that glance would haunt bim for ever. Violet's letter 
added not a. little to the distress this miserable affair 
caused the Earl of Chester. He was haunted at once by 
Valentine's look of unutterable reproach, by Violet's 
touching appeal, and by the memory of the affecting pic- 
ture of that dead father — that distracted, heart-broken 
mother. 

Even his children had no power to soothe such anguish 
as this, and he resolved to visit the miserable Valentine 
in the hospital, and himself ascertain the truth of the re- 
ports that death would, ere long, close his tragic career. 

He waited till it was dusk to take this step, and throw- 
ing his cloak around him, he stole out and came suddenly 
upon Violet, who, pale and wan, but unaware that it was 
too late, was hastening to his house. Ah, what a meet- 
ing was this f 
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CHAPTEE LXXII. 

THB WIFE — ^THB COlTrESSlOH". 

FsOH the melancholy meetiiig of Yiolet and him she 

loved, from the death-bed of Valentine, from the g^Te of 

his parents, and from the prison where the bold buUj, 

Crevecoeur, and the little sprite of evil, Saint Pelix^ await 

their trial, let us hasten with Mrs. Orde and Aunt Jennj 

in search of the young Count and Countess de Mont- 

faucon. Ignorant of ful the dark scenes that are passing 

in the homes of those they love, Eosalie and Gerard are 

enjoying the most blissful of honeymoons, travelling 

through the bye-ways, not the. highways, of North 

Wales and of the highlands of Scotland. Sojourning 

wherever nature is beautiful and gay company does not 

intrude, since they left Fairfield they have not seen one 

newspaper, and only had one kind, cheering note from 

Mrs. Orde; this note was written the day before she 

heard of the arrest of the baron and Crevecoeur, and of 

the dreadful sentence on poor Valentine "Woodville. She 

had playfully begged the bride and bridegroom to make 

the most of their time, and enjoy themselves to the full, 

as she could not spare them long. 

It was a great comfort to Mrs. Orde to find by 
Bosalie's silence and absence that she was in happy 
ignorance of all that would have made her kind heart 
wretched, and changed bridal joy into terror and dismay. 
Mrs. Orde and Miss Jenny (whose oddities led her 
into many disasters there is no space nor time to record) 
arrived at Constance only to find the Montfaucons gone. 
They traced them through disguises and difficulties 
which nothing but a mother's energetic and anxious love 
could have conquered to Bordeaux. They had been 
(Miss Jenny and Mrs. Orde) some days at Bordeaux, 
having lost all clue to the retreat of the objects of their 
search, when one Sunday evening, at the Protestant 
church, they sat directly behind two youne women iu 
the dress of the Bordelaise peasants ; and the swan-like 
throat and exquisite grace of the figure of the one, and 
the fair skin and flaxen tresses of the other, peeping 
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from under the little madras on her head, arrested their 
attention. 

It struck Mrs. Orde too that a few words they ex- 
changed sounded, in their distant murmur, more like 
English than Erench, and at last she felt almost eertain 
that the short and fair-haired one whispered, " Oh, my 
lady, it is raining T' 

With intense anxiety, and a suspicion growing into 
certainty, Mrs. Orde awaited the end of the service, and 
then the tall and stately figure rose from her knees in all 
her recovered hloom and beauty. Though tears were in 
her eyes, Mrs. Orde reoognizea her darling Jeannetta, 
and saw that it was Phoebe by her side. 

Jeannetta at the same moment knew her mother and 
her great aunt, but, with admirable self-possession, she 
repressed her own surprise and emotion, and (more diffi- 
cult still) compelled Phoebe to conquer hers. With her 
finger on her hps, she motioned to her mother to follow 
her in silence, and she led the way to an obscure inn on 
the quay. 

They went along many passages and up several flights 
of stairs, and at last they came to two small bricked 
rooms, but where a bright wood fire, order, neatness, and 
extreme cleanliness, and cheerful preparations for tea 
had an air of almost English comfort. Having secured 
the door and sent Phoebe into the inner room, Jeannetta 
welcomed her mother and her great aunt with the most 
heartfelt joy. She briefly explaiaed that the count, her 
husband, was suspected and accused of a political intrigue 
in which he had in reality no part. That they had 
travelled to Bordeaux, in order to escape to New York 
until the excitement of this political panic had blown 
over ; and the count, having reason to suspect that the 
police were on his track, they had, at his request, assumed 
the disguise of Bordelaise peasants I 
' " My beloved Gonzalve, she added, " is now gone to 
ascertain at what hour to-morrow we set sail — but why 
do you weep, mamma dearest ? Why do you shake your 
head so. Aunt Jenny ? It is nothing — merely a pleasant 
trip now." 

The mother and the aunt naturally coupled this ^ 
jected escape of the count's with the homble and 
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detected murder of the old miser at Brighton ; but of 
course thej felt how unkind and how unwise it would be 
to destroy or impair Jeannetta's hi^pj confidence and 
entire faith in her husband. 

" We are not joung and buoyant like you, my child/' 
said Mis. Orde, embracing her, and trying to check her 
couTulsive sobs. *'We have had a very long and dis- 
astrous journey, my darling, and are faxAj worn out in 
body and mind." 

** My dearest mother/' said Jeannetta, " I have no 
doubt you have good reason for what you say. Two 
English ladies travelling without a gentleman, ignorant 
of the language, and for the first time abroad — J can well 
imagine your adventures have been often complicated and 
distressing." 

" I'm na' that ignorant o* the language, niece !*' said 
Miss Jenny. " Classic French I con spake wi* ony roon ; 
but the gibberish o' these wretches is a lingo kenned 
only by themsels. But what o' yer ain £a,te since we 

farted, niece? I fear me you find wedlock the slayerj 
told you it war, ond a husband a very tyrant after a'." 
" Oh no," said Jeannetta. " G-onzalve is everything I 
could desire ; kinder, fonder, gentler in these doubles, 
terrors, and difficulties than when we were in possession 
of every luxury. Now we are all the world to each other, 
and when this political crisis is past, we shall return from 
New York and welcome you aU in the old castle of the 
Montfaucons in Touraine, and after a happy summer 
there, spend the winter in their noble hotel at St. Ge^ 
main. But now let Phosbe bring in the tea and coffee. 
"What a kind Providence has sent you to gratify my onlr 
unsatisfied desire, that of embracin^you before we sail 
and of hearing of the happiness of Kosalie and GherardI 
Come PhoBbe," she cried m joyful accents that went to 
her mother's heart, '* bring the tea and coffee, the honey, 
and the delicious Bordeaux bread and cakes — we have 
such cream, eggs, and butter I Mamma, Gonzalve goes 
to market for them himself — ^he looks so very handsome 
in his peasant costume — and, oh ! be is so kind, so cheerful, 
and 80 very grateful to me (and even to Phoebe) for 
making the best of this political disaster, I never was so 
happy in my life ; and I have good hopes, dearest mamma, 
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that he may one day become a Protestant. He says my 

patience and faith in this ti^^e of trial is a practical illus- 
I tration of the merits of Protestantism, worth a thousand 
I homilies." 

*' Your Aunt Beauchamp gave a vary different account, 
I lassie I She described you as a deserted, heart-broken, 
t jealous victim, warse treated than hersel, ond the count a 
t second, ond vary inferior Crevecoeur!" 
1 " Ah, I was very ill and silly then, aunt, and expected 

too much ; 1 thought Gonzalve was always to be a lover, 
li and courtship to last for ever ; but I know better now, 
I and begin to find wedlock very endurable^ and a good 
f husband a very good thing — but I bear his step — he 
i comes ! — he comes ! ! " 
I Jeannetta rushed to meet and embrace him, and tell 

him of the arrival of her mother and great aunt. What- 
(' ever he might have felt, he welcomed them with the most 
t cordial delight, warmly embraced Mrs. Orde, and humbly 
\ kissed the tips of Miss Jenny's fingers. 
I As it was a cold autumnal evening, he piled some logs 
^ of pine wood on the fire, which blazed and crackled 
I; merrily ; he drew Jeannetta*s tea-table to the hearth, and 
I with much of the devotion and tenderness of yore, he 

helped her to dispense the tea and coffee. 

^ " Our darling is a little paler than she was, dear 

|j mamma," he whispered, and the whisper covered Jean- 

jji netta's face and neck with blushes ; ** but I dare say she 

,1 has told you the happy cause. The change of scene and 

^ air, and the voyage with this prosperous breeze will do 

V her a world of good ; and we shall return in time for the 

[^ heir or heiress of Montfaucon to be born in the castle of 

^ the Montfaucons, and the room in which the sons and 

; daughters of our house have always seen the light for the 

i^ first time for ages past. You will come and preside, 

^ dear mamma — Jeannetta, my love !" 

u But Jeannetta would not hear. 

j Mrs. Orde tenderly embraced her son-in-law, convinced 

I that he could not smile and talk thus had he had any 

^ part in the villanies of Crevecoeur and Saint Felix. 

^ The evening repast went merrily on, and all were 

1 revelling in the present and forming happy schemes for 
^ the future, when a bustle was heard on the stairs ; it grew 
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louder and louder, cries of •* Les gendarmes ! les nUHtaires /" 
were heard, oaths of men, soreams of women. The count 
grew deadly pale — Jeannetta, with a wild cry, rushed to 
hia hosom, Phoehe shrieked aloud— Mrs. Orde and Miss 
Jenny held their hreath — the door was burst open — ^tbe 
host and hostess rushed in, followed by the police and 
the military — the room was full of armed men, and on 
the landing in the corridor, and on the stairs, were many 

more. 

An officer, who seemed to be in command, stepped fo^ 
ward and said, addressing the count — " You are Oonzalve 
de Montfaucon !" 

«* I am !" said the count, gently placing the half-famt- 
ing Jeannetta in an arm-chair, (frawing himself up, and 
folding his arms across his breast. 

" I arrest you, Gonzalve de Montfaucon, in the king's 
name !" said the officer. 

•* Of what am I accused?" haughtily asked the count. 

The officer drew forth a paper, and read, — 

" In the name of Louis Philippe, Eoi des Fran5ais,— 
"Whereas G-onzalve de Montfaucon, once Count Qonzalve 
de Montfaucon, was in the year 1839 found guilty of the 
murder of a young girl, once his intended, and her para- 
mour in a fit of jealousy (and without malice prepense), 
and was sentenced to the galleys ; and whereas Qonzalve 
de Montfaucon did effect his escape, after five years' im- 
prisonment, in company with two other galley-slaves, 
Jean Petit, a copying clerk, and Victor Le fioeuf, a 
master butcher of Lyons, the one calliM himself Baron 
de Saint Felix, and the other Capitaine Crevecoeur, both 
condemned to the gsHeys for life for sundry robberies 
and murders ; and whereas, in addition to their former 
crimes and their escape from just imprisonment, Qon- 
zalve de Montfaucon, tfean Petit, and Victor Le Bceuf ai« 
suspected of the foul murder of the Count de Montfaucon. 
first cousin of Gonzalve de Montfaucon, and who inherited 
the titles and estates forfeited by his crimes ; this is to em- 
power you, Capitaine Latour, to seize, arrest and imprison, 
in the nearest gaol, one or all of these escaped convicts, 
Gonzalve de Montfaucon, Jean Petit, and Victor Le 
BcBuf, there to await their trial.'* 
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*• That's clear enough," said the officer. " Pardon, 
mesdames. Soldats, emmenez le prisonnier !*' 

Bat as they proceeded to lead away her Gk)nzalve, 
bound and guarded, Jeannetta rushed to him, all the wife 
in her bursting heart, and throwing her arms around him, 

Einioned and bound as he was, and laying her head on 
is bosom, she said, — 
^^ Oh, it is not true ! Speak, Gonzalve, say it is not 
true !" 

" Jeannetta,*' said the count, '^ it is true that in a fit of 
jealousy, and provoked beyond endurance, I did, when 
yet a boy in years, slay the false girl whom I had raised 
from dependence and want to be the affianced partner of 
my proud fortunes — yes, I, maddened by passion and 
despair, stabbed her in the very arms of tnat treacherous 
rival in the feeble affections of my first love — stabbed 
with the same weapon him who had been my bosom 
friend and confidant only to betray and supplant me ! It 
is true, I was condemned to the galleys, and that there I 
was jhained to, became intimate with, and effected my 
escape through, my fellow-convicts CrevecoBur and Saint 
Felix, but in their subsequent crimes I have had no 
share. - The murder of my cousin was planned and exe- 
cuted without any sanction of mine I I had friends and 
adherents who, when aware of my escape, gladly supplied 
me with the means of existence in more than comfort ; 
but to supply the extravagance and rapacitv of my fellow- 
convicts. Saint Felix and Crevecoeur, was unpossible — to 
shake them off was equally difficult. I did what I could 
to prevent the crimes they planned, often I succeeded ; I 
joined them in their vile excursion to rob your party on 
the downs, but only to protect your property and save 
your lives. "With the murder of the old miser I had 
nothing to do : and with regard to my cousin, in lending 
myself to his being lured to my house, I certainly in- 
tended to terrify him into terms necessary to my position 
and safety ; but to his murder I never would have con- 
sented, and heard of it with dismay. I told you, Jean- 
netta, when first I loved you, which God knows I did 
with a devotion bordering on insanity, I told you I was 
the prey of dark passions — ^that a dineadful mystery was 
connected with my name ; but you loved me and could 

2 s 
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not doubt — I adored you and hoped that all might yet be 
well ! For the murder of those traitors to love, to mend- 
ship, and to me, I cannot repent, and have far more than 
atoned ; and in this bitter nour, when I stand exposed, 
disffraoed, and ruined, before the angel of my home, the 
wire of my bosom, all that I really regret, ia the ever 
having said one harsh word to the darling of my heart, or 
ever yielding to the fancy of a moment, the vanity of 
man, and the blandishments of a coquette, having caused 
that true and noble heart one jealous pang ! Eor this, I 
feel I do deserve to die— £Eir, far more giulty, oh, Jean- 
netta, than for stabbing to the heart the false and the 
base, to have sent one poisoned dart through the pure, 
true heart of my angel wile !" 

Jeannetta, as she heard this touching but terrible con- 
fession, had slipped £rom her husband's bosom to hia feet, 
where a mercinu unconsciousness stole over her. 

The officer, out of a spirit of French gallantry to the 
beautiful young wife, ana a sort of curiosity, universal in 
Erance, about other people's affairs, particularly those of 
the English, had allowed the unfortunate count, when 
safely bound and guarded, to say all he had to say ; but 
finding Jeannetta remained insensible in the arms of her 
mother and great aunt, he ordered the prisoner to be 
removed. 
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THX ODBnrHPH OT TAITR. 

It is wonderful what the human heart, sustained by faith 
and prayer, can nerve itself to undergo. Jeannetta sur- 
vivea, not only the shock of G^onzalve's confession, the 
certainty that he was guilty, and she undone — but his 
imprisonment, his trial, his condemnation to the guil- 
lotme. 

But through these regions of despair, the devoted, all- 
forgiving wife was led by the light ^hope — the brightest 
hope true love can conceive, and which, in its reful* 

fence, almost blinded her to the fiict that her Gonzalve's 
ody must perish— -the sublime hope of saving his soul I 
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Througb the kindness of the authorities, she was 
enabled to be almost constantly with her husband. Her 
sublime forgiveness, her self-abnegation, her resignation 
to her own fate, and her entire belief and glorious trust 
in her Bedeemer, began slowly to work the great, great 
change she had so fervently prayed for in her husband's 
heart. He listened while she read, and to listen with his 
intelligence was to be convinced. He believed — he hoped 
— he prayed ! Yes, the proud and scoffing infidel, con- 
vinced and humbled, sobbed on her bosom and prayed by 
her side I 

Mrs. Orde and Miss Jenny were kind and attentive ; 
they did not often intrude on the prisoner ; they wished 
him well, they forgave him — but Jeannetta's resignation 
and sanguine hope was to them a marvel and a mystery. 
They had removed to the best hotel, and Miss Jenny in- 
dulged in more than her wonted tirades against mankind, 
while Mrs. Orde wept or brooded over the ruin of her 
hopes, and of her daughter's happiness. At length the 
awful day approached : Jeannetta was wasted to a shadow, 
and pale as aeath but for one bright hectic spot upon her 
cheek. 

On quitting her husband one evening, he told her that 
the next day he should not be permitted to see her, and 
Captain Latour confirmed the refusal, saying he had 
received orders to that efiect, as his prisoner had to see 
several of the authorities, but added she might come as 
early as she pleased the day after the morrow. As she 
was leaving her Gonzalve, he called her back, and said,-^ 

'* One more embrace, oh my beloved I Let it comfort 
you to think that you have soothed my sorrows in this 
world, and that through you, believing in and clinging to 
my Saviour, we may meet on high !" 

He kissed her wildly again and again — for the last time 
on earth I 

The day she might not go to the prison, Jeannetta 
could not rest. For hours and hours sue walked up and 
down her room, stopping ever and anon to throw herself 
on her knees and pray ; at length she remembered that 
Gonzalve had expressed a wish to see Jeremy Taylor's 
" Holy Living and Dying." She rushed out, determin'' " 
to try to get it for him. The chief bookseller's shop 

2d2 
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on La graneh Place; Jeannetta did not notice in the 
intense and passionate absorption of human anguish and 
htevenly hope that the grands place was densely crowded. 
She made her way to the shop, and the woman (a stranger) 
catching her by the hand, said, '* Yenez voir ! yenez I on 
yoit si bien ici I Venez vite I" 

Jeannetta yielded to her compidsion, she scarce knew 
how or why, but absent in thought suffered herself to be 
dragged to the window. 

Oh Gk>d I could ages of happiness efface that moment ! 
Thousands were there assembled — for what ? On a raised 
platform was the instrument of death — several people in 
black, some apparently monks — one tall noble fig^ure in a 
white robe. Horror transfixed her to the spot — rigid as 
marble she stood! He turned his face towards her, a 
beaming smile parted his white lips, a flood of loye and 
light seemed to irradiate his eyes — he clasped to his 
bosom a book which she knew was the Bible she had 
giyen him. The next moment, quick as a glance of the 
mind, her straining, burning eyes beheld — his neck bowed, 
and that noble head, gushing blood, roll back into the 
sawdust. 

With a shriek that startled eyen the crowd around, 
Jeannetta fell back. Por some time it was belieyed she 
was dead. Her mother was sent for, she was remoyed to 
the hotel. The terrible shock she had sustained had had 
a result which all had anticipated and which none could 
deplore. She was spared hayiug some day to tell her 
child the tale of sin, of sorrow, and of shame connected 
with his name. After weeks of delirium she awoke to 
memory and consciousness, and saw, bending oyer her 
couch, the dear faces of Gerard and of Bosalie. By 
degrees she regained strength enough to travel, and 
meekly accompanied them to her childhood's home. 



CONCLUSION. 

Valbktikb WoonyrUiE died in consequence of the mili- 
tary flogging he had undeigone. It was not so much the 
-effect on his body of the cruel wounds inflicted by the 
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lasb, as that on his already dejected spirit and miserable 
heart, of the disgrace and the shame lie had brought on 
his ancient name. 

Through his long illness he wa*s ever haunted by the 
thought that Violet, his only love, would despise him, and 
that he had caused the death of his parents. 

He never rallied at all. His colonel, the Earl of 
Chester, showed him every kindness and every sympathy 
consistent with their positions. Yiolet tended him like a 
sister whenever the regulations of the hospital permitted 
her visits. 

His brother Hubert, silent, gloomy, and morose to all 
others, but kind and gentle as a loving girl to the dying 
brother, once his rival, haunted ever, Hke a spirit of de- 
spair, the spot where Valentine lay, and watched his bed- 
side whenever relations were admitted. 

He had conceived, with the obstinacy of a morbid mind, 
a cold and bitter vengeance against his brother's colonel, 
the Earl of Chester ; and to carry out that vengeance he 
formed a plan so subtle that no one, in the fullest pos- 
session of an unimpaired intellect, could have surpassed it 
in design or execution. 

He affected the greatest simplicity, gentleness, and 
amiability, assumed towards the JSarl of Chester a bear- 
ing full of gratitude, got admitted to his house, and to 
intimacy with his children, discovered in what was gar- 
nered up his pride, his hope, his love. 

For days and days, while Valentine was slowly dying, 
the madman assumed the gentlest, softest amiability by 
day, and rushed out at night by the wild sea-shore, to 
tear his hair, beat his breast, and shriek aloud. 

Valentine died. 

There was great excitement in Brighton. The colonel, 
the surgeon, and indeed all the officers present were 
much blamed ; the public insisted on a minute investiga- 
tion — a coroner's inquest. But beyond general censure 
nothing could be done in this case, and Valentine was 
unavenged. Thousands followed him to his early grave, 
and no heart perhaps mourned him more truly than that 
of his colonel, the Earl of Chester. Hubert return*-' 
from his funeral and went to Violet's lodging ; she 
ill in bed vnth her uncontrollable grief. She hearc 
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for some time pacing with agitated steps the room be- 
neath, and then he went out, having locked the door and 
taken the key. 

Howerer, there seemed to be a guiding providence at 
work, for Patience, wanting a kettle which had been left 
on the hob, opened that door with the key of an adjoining 
room and entered it. 

She found a sealed letter addressed to Violet, which 
she immediately took to her ; Yiolet read with horror in- 
efiable, — 

"Violet, — I saw him laid in the grave. The de- 
scendant of a line of gentlemen lies in the earth, his 
noble form mangled with their vile lash. On that grave 
I swore revenge— the revenge I have been planning since 
I first saw his lacerated flesn, and heard the moan of his 
broken spirit and his outraged heart ; before you see 
these lines, Violet— once adored but now despised, for 
your mad idolatry of the murderer of your cousin, of my 
poor parents, and the disgrace of our blood — Valentine 
will be avenged ! 

"This day that Valentine's disgraced and mangled 
body feeds the worms, I am to meet his children — they 
walk out alone with their attendant ! She thinks I love ! 
— ^love! love! my very soul is full of hate and of 
revenge I Listen ! in that bower on the cliffs, where the 
cold, proud tyrant wooed you, dying for love of him, I 
will raise an altar of Eevekoe to the memory of my mur- 
dered brother, and I will immolate on that altar what his 
murderer loves best. With the same knife will I rid myself 
of the memory of shame — of sorrow — of Valentine — of 
love — of you! 

'*Htjbeet Woodvilie." 

Poor Violet had scarcely read the madman's horrible 
threat, when she rushed wildly out, followed by Patience, 
and darting up the deserted street — deported, for all the 
world was in the churchyard where Valentine Woodville 
was buried — she reached, she scarce knew how, the bower 
in the cliffs. One glance of horror showed her the beau- 
tiful little Marmaduke — a corpse — ^and the savage maniac 
*^tealing upon the lovely Clarissa, who, imconsciouB of 
hat was passing, was gathering wild flowers at a little 
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distance. Ylolet rushed in between them, having bade 
Patience scream aloud for help ; the maniac drew near ; 
Violet, one arm round Clarissa, tried with the other to 
seize the knife — ^her hand was cut severely, and when he 
saw her blood, he said almost gently, " I cannot kill Tor, 
Violet I" and at the same moment some sailors approach- 
ing, urged on by Patience's shrieks and molaons, he 
d^ed to the bower in the cliffs, raised the bleeding form 
of the murdered boy, cried aloud, '^ Tell the cruel Chester, 
blood for blood I Alas, Valentine is but half avenged !" 
and sprang with his victim in his arms into the boiling 
waves beneath ! 

Long did his Other's grief defy aU earthly power to 
comfort or to soothe; but Violet and the child — thq 
sweet meek girl she had with such heroism saved, were 
blest at last with power to open his sad heart to hea- 
venly solace. 

His Clarissa and her unspeakable love were left him 
stiU, and to whom did he owe her P To one necessary to 
her happiness, necessary to his endurance of life. 

Afber a year devoted to grief and his boy, Harcourt 
Pevensey, Earl of Chester, began to remember not only 
what he had lost, but what he had left. 

« « « « 4» « 

Jeannetta, her broken heart bound up by the blessed 
conviction that her Gonzalve died a penitent and a 
Christian, led a life of seclusion at Fairfield Hall, devoted 
to works of pietv, faith, and love. Her mother, led by 
her meek example to look upon this life as a passing 
scene in which we are to fit ourselves for a better — 
assisted in every good deed, fed the hunmy, clothed the 
naked, taught the ignorant, reclaimed the wicked, and 
found, in a truly Christian life, the joys which vanity, 
ambition, and this world's low pleasures had never yielded 
her. 

The Baron Saint Felix and CrevecoBur were found 
guilty of the murder of the old miser, condemned, and 
hanged. 

Lady Beauchamp (for she now hastened to drop the 
Cr^veco&ur) continued to sponge upon her sister, Mr? 
Orde : — but then there must be a thorn in every hv 
side, a bitter drop infused into every human cup. 
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Miss Jenny had seen nothing in the heroes of our tale 
to redeem " Odom ond a' his sons fra' the charge o' being 
a set o' cooard knaves ;" and if Gerard, she said, was a 
bright exception, he *' owed it a' to hersel', wha' formed 
his infant mind on the pottem o' female excellence." 

After hearing Violet's account of Sjrmons^s treachery, 
the Earl of Chester cut him. The example of the colonel 
was followed b^ the whole regiment, and of course by all 

the world. His name is never heard. 

« « ,« « « « 

It was about two years afler Valentine WoodyiUe's 
death, and the tragedy connected with it — ^that it was 
rumoured that Woodbum Castle, after being uninhabited 
for twenty years, was fitted up to receive the Sari and 
Countess of Chester and Lady Clarissa Pevensey. 

When the noble family were settled there, Gerard and 
Sosalie called, as a matter of etiquette, on the great man 
of their parish. 

The earl received them with marked cordiality^ and 
rang to beg the countess and Lady Clarissa to come 
down. The door opened, Bosalie and Gerard rose to 
make a ceremonious obeisance, but a cry of surprise and 
joy escaped Srosalie, who opened her arms as Violet, 
leading the beautiful little Clarissa by the hand, entered 
knd rushed to the embrace of her old Mead I 

" The Countess of Chester," said the earl, throwing his 
arm around Violet and Clarissa — " the guardian angel of 
my life, the wife of my bosom, and the mother of my dar- 
ling I May I hope, dear Mrs. Esdaile, that her best 
friends wiU extend their regard to me and to my child ; 
and that you will honour Lady Chester with the friend- 
ship and sweet intimacy with which you once comforted 
and upheld Violet Woodville." 

Our tale is told, for of Bosalie and Gerard it is needless 
to say that a union such as theirs was productive of all 
the happiness this world can give. True religion was the 
basis of the character of both, and on no other basis can 
domestic happiness be reared. 

In time, a rosy wreath of cherub children adorned their 
'*arth and gladdened their bowers, and in due time also, 

> favourite playfellows (a little Harcourt and a Violet 
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Pevensey) shared their sports, grew in beauty and in 
^race with them, and became as brothers and sisters 
in their hearts. 

*' Sosalie made the only gude motch after a'," would 
Miss Jenny say — " she morried a men trained by mysel' 
on a pottem o female excellence and virtue." 

" Kosalie chose wisely indeed," said Mrs. Orde, " for 
she chose a good man, a true Christian. Such a man 
grows every year more tender, more devoted, more fondly 
attached to his wife ; with such a man, and such only, 
may woman feel sure that the happiness of wedlock will 
exceed the promise of coijbtship. ' ' 
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